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THE ENGLISH 
HistoRICAL REVIEW 


NO. CCC—JULY 1961 


The Exemption from Suppression of Certain 


Yorkshire Priortes 


HE dissolution statute of 1536 contained, as is well known, a 
discretionary clause to the effect that 


the Kynges Highnes, at eny tyme after the makyng of this acte, may 
at hys pleasure ordeyne and declare by hys letters patentes under his 
greate seale, that suche of the seid Relygyous Houses which his 
Highnes shall not be dysposed to have suppressyd nor dyssolved 
by auctoryte of this acte, shall stylle contynue remayne and be in 
the same bodye corporatt and in the seid essencyall estate qualite and 
condycion as well in possessions as otherwyse thei were afore the 
makyng of this acte.? 

That this clause was acted upon is also a matter of common 
knowledge. In nearly every county throughout the kingdom some 
one or two of the smaller religious houses which came within the 
financial limits prescribed by the act were not immediately sup- 
pressed, but graciously allowed to survive for a further two or 
three years, until they were swept away along with the great abbeys 
by the rising tide of the general dissolution. But these exempted 
houses were, in most counties, so few in number, and such humble 
institutions, that they have not excited much interest, and no one, 
so far as I am aware, has taken the trouble to enquire very far into 
the reasons for their exemption. Most writers have been content 
to follow the suggestion put forward by Gasquet and accepted by 
Baskerville ® that the sole purpose of this discretionary clause was 
financial, to provide the Crown with the opportunity of selling 
letters patent of exemption. There is of course good evidence to 
support this suggestion; namely that list of part payments of 
fines or ‘composiciones pro tolleratione’ which appears in the 
accounts of the treasurer of the Court of Augmentations * and forms 
the basis of Gasquet’s list of exempted houses. And yet, for anyone 
who examines in any detail the application of the 1536 dissolution 
act to Yorkshire, this simple financial explanation of the exemptions 
is not altogether satisfactory. 

1 Stat. Realm, iii. 577. 

® Gasquet, Henry VIII and the English Monasteries, i. 378; Baskerville, English monks 


and the suppression, p. 182. 
* Pfublic] R[ecord] Offfice], E 323/1, Part 1, m. 4b. 
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When, for the purposes of the dissolution, England and Wales 
were, in the spring of 1536, divided into districts allocated to the 
seventeen particular receivers of the newly created Court of Aug- 
mentations, the greater part of Yorkshire formed a sirgle district. 
The archdeaconry of Richmond was, however, treated is a separate 
district, and that portion of it which lay within the bcundaries of 
Yorkshire was therefore excluded from the cognizence of the 
Yorkshire receiver, Leonard Beckwith. It is incumbent upon me 
therefore to make it clear at the outset that when I write of Yorkshire, 
I am, for convenience, following the Augmentations’ division, and 
refer to the more restricted area covered by the district allocated to 
Beckwith and dealt with in his accounts. In that district there were, 
at the beginning of 1536—excluding from the count friaries, pre- 
ceptories and hospitals—no less than fifty religious houses, for 
Yorkshire indeed was, in the words of a near contemporary ‘ the 
gretyste shere of suche late religius howsys within thys realme’.1 Of 
these fifty convents as many as thirty-three had less than the essen- 
tial £200 net annual income, and so came within the terms of the 
suppression act. And yet, when that act was put into effect in the 
summer of 1536, only fifteen of these thirty-three convents were 
actually suppressed, the remainder being allowed to stand for two 
or three years longer. To find as many as eighteen small houses 
exempted from suppression in one Augmentations’ district is 
exceptional. No other district had more than nine spared, and the 
general average, excluding Yorkshire, was nearer to two or three. 
Why was Yorkshire thus favoured? Was it entirely a matter of the 
ability of these eighteen houses to pay for the privilege of exemption ? 
Three of them, the Gilbertine priories of Ellerton, Malton, and St. 
Andrew’s York, can at once be dismissed from the discussion be- 
cause of the special circumstances of their case. The master of this 
order, Robert Holgate, soon to be bishop of Llandaff, and president 
of the Council of the North, had sufficient influence with Cromwell 
to secure the entire exemption from the operation of the suppression 
act of all Gilbertine houses regardless of their size or wealth.2 And 
so, in May 1536, when the Yorkshire suppression commissioners 
began their preliminary survey of the houses covered by the act, 
their instructions contained a postscript ordering them to dispatch 
the governors of all the houses of this order to the chancellor of 
Augmentations to know his pleasure. This clause the commissioners 
seem to have regarded as excusing them from applying any of the 
rest of their instructions to any Gilbertine foundation, for no record 
of any such activity on their part appears either in Beckwith’s first 
account, or in the Suppression Papers,* two sources which are in all 


1 P.R.O., E 135/125, fo. 184. * Rose Graham, S?. Gilbert and the Gilbertines, p. 174. 
* P.R.O., S.C.6 Henry VIII 4641 and S.P. 5/2. The greater part of the latter is. 
printed in Yorks. Arch. Soc. Rec. Series, vol. xxx and Yorks. Arch. Journal, vol. ix. 
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other respects so full of information about the activities of the 
Yorkshire commissioners. The ‘ pleasure’ of the chancellor was to 
regard the Gilbertine houses as outside the scope of the suppression 
act, for, although none of them was ever formally exempted by 
letters patent as envisaged by the act, two of them were not dissolved 
until November and December 1538, and the third survived until 
December 1539. And then, in each case, dissolution came as the con- 
sequence of an individually negotiated surrender to the Crown, and 
not by virtue of the act of 1536. In this respect, therefore, these three 
priories were treated in exactly the same way as the larger houses of 
the shire. A fourth small priory, the Augustinian house of Marton, 
must also, though for a different reason, be left out of any general 
discussion of the application of the 15 36 suppression act to Yorkshire. 
This house has the distinction of being the first in the shire to fall 
to the Crown, the prior and brethren having been persuaded by 
Richard Layton, the king’s visitor, to surrender as early as 9 February 
1536,! in all probability before the suppression act had passed through 
parliament, and certainly before the administrative machinery which 
was to put it into effect had been established.? 

Excluding Marton and the three Gilbertine priories on the 
grounds that their destiny was determined by factors outside the 
control of the court of augmentations and the suppression com- 
missioners, we are left with twenty-nine small houses in Beckwith’s 
district, of which fourteen were suppressed in 1536 while fifteen 
gained exemption, and we must return to the original question; 
why was the proportion of exemptions so high? Had the outbreak 
of the Pilgrimage of Grace in the autumn of 1536 any effect upon the 
course of the dissolution in Yorkshire? Was it that the disordered 
state of the shire in the closing months of the year put a stop to the 
activities of the suppression commissioners before they had com- 
pleted their task, so that some priories which had been marked down 
for suppression owed a de facto exemption to the force of the rebels’ 
arms and not to the king’s good grace? It is true, of course, that 
the rising undid a lot of the commissioners’ work. It drove Beck- 
with in headlong flight to London, leaving his Yorkshire residences 
to the mercy of the rebels, evicted the royal agents and new tenants 
from the properties of most of the recently suppressed houses and, 
at Sawley, and a few others, put the dispossessed religious back in 
possession of their former homes. And yet there is nothing in the 
available evidence to suggest that any of the small houses not 
suppressed in 1536 owed its exemption in any sense to the rebels or 
their activities. On the contrary, two things are quite clear. 
First, the suppression commissioners had finished their work more 


1 [ [etters and| Plapers of Henry VII}, ix. 816. 
* The act passed in the session 4 Feb.-14 Apr. 1536. The court of augmentations 
was established on 24 Apr. 1536. 
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than a month before the rising began. Between 29 July and 31 
August they had carried out the dissolution of no less than thirteen 
houses, spending between two and three days at each. From 31 
August until the rising broke early in October there was nothing 
to prevent them from continuing their work and suppressing a few 
more small houses at the same rate, were there any more to be sup- 
pressed. Undoubtedly the tide of discontent was rising in Septem- 
ber, but it is hard to believe that conditions in Yorkshire were bad 
enough to bring the work of suppression to a standstill as early as 
the first days of that month. It is more reasonable to conclude that 
the commissioners had completed their task of dissolving all the 
convents marked down for suppression in that year. Secondly, 
when order was restored in the spring of 1537, no attempt was made 
to continue the dissolution of the small houses. The monks and 
nuns who had returned to suppressed convents were once again 
evicted, but the next houses to fall were not any covered by the 
1536 act, but the great monasteries of Bridlington and Jervaulx ! 
which had become treasonably involved with the rebels. No other 
Yorkshire house was suppressed in 1537. When next, in the autumn 
of the following year, a group of commissioners toured the shire 
to receive ‘ surrenders’ of monasteries, it was large abbeys and 
Gilbertine priories, none of which came within the terms of the 
1536 act, that they swept into their net. It was not until zo August 
1539," almost two and a half years after the restoration of royal 
authority in the north, that the suppression act was again quoted as 
the authority for the dissolution of a Yorkshire house. It seems 
only reasonable to suppose that if the work of the suppressors had 
been interrupted by the rising in 1536, it would have been resumed 
rather more promptly when the emergency was over. However 
reluctantly, the Pilgrimage of Grace must be \left out of account 
when seeking an explanation for the high proportion of exemptions 
in Yorkshire. 

The twenty-nine small houses in Beckwith’s district with whose 
fate we are here concerned were all, both the fourteen which were 
to be suppressed in 1536, and the fifteen which were to gain exemp- 
tion, initially regarded as equally subject to the force of the sup- 
pression act. This becomes clear when we examine the record of 
the suppression commissioners’ activities and find that both groups 
of houses were subjected without distinction to the process of 
* supervision ’ in the months of May and June 1536. This term 
‘supervision ’ may require a little explanation. The suppression 
commissioners for Yorkshire, appointed on 24 April 1536, the day 
on which the Court of Augmentations was first constituted, were 


1 Outside ‘ augmentations Yorkshire’, but mentioned here as my remarks can apply 
equally well to the whole shire. 
* The date of the suppression of the nunnery of Wilberfoss. 
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required by the terms of their commission ' to ‘ enquire search and 
examine . . . concerning all and singular the articles and instruc- 
tions to these presents annexed’. ‘The articles mentioned are no 
longer ‘ annexed ’ to the commission, but, among the Suppression 
Papers there is an undated set of ‘ instructions to commissioners 
. . . ® which corresponds in so many respects not only to the terms 
of the act, but also to what we know from other sources of the 
activities of the commissioners, that there can be but little doubt that 
these instructions, or others in very similar terms, were the articles 
upon which they were to act. Now these instructions are clearly 
divided into two parts. The first seventeen articles cover one pro- 
cess, the next five deal with another. The twenty-third and last 
clause is that, already mentioned, relating to Gilbertine houses. 
The first process is that to which the commissioners themselves 
gave the title ‘ supervision’. To begin with they were to establish 
their authority by exhibiting the statute of suppression and their 
own commission. Then, having sworn the governor and officers 
of each house to answer faithfully all questions put to them, they 
were to compile complete inventories of its personnel and property 
(lands, buildings, plate, jewels, bells, farmstock, and household 
goods). One of the facts to be noted about each monk and nun 
was whether he or she, in the event of the convent being dissolved, 
would wish to be transferred to another house of the same order, or 
would prefer to go out into the world with a ‘ capacity ’ to live as a 
secular. Next, the commissioners were to take possession of the 
convent seal, and to put it, and all plate, jewels, and ready money, 
‘in safe keeping’, leaving the religious in possession of the farmstock 
and household goods to keep ‘ without waste, save for necessary 
expenses ’, and commanding them to till and sow the land as hith- 
erto,until the king’s pleasure was made known. Having carried out 
this part of their instructions at every house within their commission, 
the suppression commissioners were to send up to London a ‘ brief 
certificate ’, or digest of their findings, and await the determination 
of the king’s pleasure. The remainder of the commissioners’ 
instructions were to apply only to those houses which it should be 
the king’s pleasure to dissolve. In such cases they were to sell 
all movables, save the plate and jewels, send the head of the house 
to the chancellor of augmentations for his pension, and despatch 
the other religious either to other houses of the same order, or to 
the lord chancellor or archbishop of Canterbury for their ‘ capacities’. 

Thus two stages in the process of dissolution are envisaged in 
these instructions; first, all the houses are to be ‘ supervised’; 
then, after an interval during which the officers of augmentations 


1 B[ritish] M[useum], Harl. 364, fo. 21. Calendared L. e» P., x. 721 (5). Printed in 
Clay, Yorks. Mon. Supp. Papers, pp. 21-2. 
? P.R.O., S.P. 5/4, fos. 159-61. 
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could digest the information in the ‘ brief certificates ’, there was to 
follow the ‘ suppression’ of such convents as it was the king’s 
pleasure to dissolve. And this is how it worked out in practice. 
The dates on which the fourteen houses which were to be suppressed 
in the same year were ‘supervised’ are all given in Beckwith’s 
first account. Thirteen other ‘ supervision ’ dates, for houses later 
to be exempted, can be determined by reading carefully through the 
alterations in the headings of the twice used rentals which appear 
amongst the Suppression Papers. Only two ‘ supervision ’ dates, 
those for Hull and Nunappleton, are not to be found in either source. 
However, the twenty-seven available dates range from 8 May to 
22 June 1536, and it is unlikely that the two unknown dates lie 
very far outside that period. On the other hand, with one ex- 
ception (Sawley, where suppression followed ‘ supervision ’ without 
intermission on 13 May), the dates of such suppressions as took 
place in 1536 range from 29 July to 31 August. There was thus 
for most of the small Yorkshire priories an interval of at least five 
weeks between the two processes of ‘ supervision ’ and suppression. 
During this interval Beckwith rode to London * to lay the ‘ brief 
certificate’ of the commissioners before the Court of Augmenta- 
tions and to receive his instructions about suppressions and exemp- 
tions. Upon his return to Yorkshire, the receiver and the other 
commissioners soon dealt with those houses which it was the king’s 
pleasure to suppress. Full details of the disposal of the worldy 
goods of these thirteen® convents are noted in Beckwith’s first 
account. Of the fifteen exempted, on the other hand, he records 
only the names, followed in each case by the explanation that he is 
not called upon to account for the revenues of this particular house 
‘eo quod idem dominus Rex ex gratia sua speciali constituit et 
appunctuavit dictam prioratum stare et ut in pristino statu suo 
remanere prout supponitur per officiaris ipsius domini Regis’. * 
From his subsequent accounts he omits even the names of these 
houses until such time as they, by their eventual suppression or 
surrender, come once again within his office. 

By the terms of the suppression statute those convents which the 
king chose to spare should have had their exemption from the opera- 
tion of the act confirmed by the issue of letters patent under the 
great seal. And yet, for only seven of the fifteen houses in Beck- 
with’s district noted by him as exempted can such a formal confirma- 
tion be found. That the absence of any record of the grant of 


1P.R.O., $.C.6 Henry VIII, 4641 and S.P.5/2, fos. 2, 16, 25, 49, 65, 77, 94, 97, 140, 
163, 178, 190, 227. Only five of the latter have been printed in Yorks. Arch. Soc. Ree. 
Series, vol. bexx. 

* His journey is duly recorded in his ‘ expenses sheet’, P.R.O., S.C.6 Henry VIII, 
4641, m. 9b. 

* Not counting Sawley which had already been dealt with. 

* P.R.O., S.C.6 Henry VIII, 4641, m. 2. 
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letters patent to the other eight is not accidental, and that in fact 
they never received any such confirmation of their exemption, can 
be reasonably inferred from the slightly, but significantly different 
treatment accorded to the two groups of houses when their last 
days came in 1539. In that year the seven in possession of letters 
patent were regarded as being entirely exempt from the operation 
of the act of 1536. Consequently their dissolution had to follow 
the pattern of that of the larger abbeys which had never been in 
danger from the suppression statute; that is to say they had to be 
persuaded to ‘ surrender ’ to the king, and the Crown’s title to their 
property was based on that surrender, legalized by the prospective 
force of the 1539 ‘ dissolution’ act.1 And so we have seven ‘ sur- 
renders ’ corresponding to the seven formal exemptions. On the 
other hand, the eight houses for which no patents of exemption are 
on record were, in 1539, treated as being still subject to the full force 
of the suppression statute of 1536, which is expressly quoted as the 
authority for their dissolution in the first post-suppression accounts 
of the revenues of seven of them.? Furthermore it is clear from the 
rentals in the Suppression Papers * that the persons chiefly respons- 
ible for the suppression of these convents were Beckwith and his 
regular companion, the Augmentations’ auditor, Hugh Fuller, 
and there is extant, endorsed with their two names, a set of instruc- 
tions for the dissolution of certain religious houses ‘ which our 
sovereign lord the King hath promised to continue with t .. . 
religious persons of them yet still remaining in . . . without any 
confirmation or establishment by the King’s letters p . . . thereof 
made ’,5 a description which can only apply to houses such as these 
eight, and confirms that they had no patents to protect them. Only 
the king’s promise and pleasure stood between them and dissolution 
for three whole years, and when, in August 1539, this measure of 
royal protection was withdrawn, there was no need to negotiate 
any ‘surrenders’ for they were already the king’s property by 
virtue of the act of 1536. It was only necessary now to complete 
the process of suppression which had begun with the ‘ supervision ” 
three years before. And yet these eight had not remained for all 
those years in the state in which they had been left by the 1536 
commissioners after ‘supervision’. Their convent seals, plate, 
jewels, and ready money, put in ‘ safe keeping ’ on that occasion, had 


131 Henry VIII cap. 13, enabling the Crown to hold monastic property surrendered 
to it, but not expressly dissolving any house or class of houses. 

* Exemptions, L e P. xi. 385(34); 1417(13); xii(2) 1oo8(2); xiii(1) 646(17); 
646(18); 1115(19); 1319(44). Surrenders, L. & P. xiv (2) 141; 147; 489; $513 577; 

88; 636. 

' bd le all except Grosmont, P.R.O., $.C.6 Henry VIII, 4522. 

*P.R.O., S.P.5/2, fos. 2, 16, 25, 49, 65, 77, 94, 163, reading this time the amended 
version of the headings. 

5 P.R.O., S.P.5/4 fo. 27, calendared L. e> P., xi, App. 15. 
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been at some later date returned to them for Beckwith and Fuller, 
when they came to suppress these houses in 1539, were clearly 
instructed to take possession of these valuables yet once again." 
Finally, in this connection, it is to be noted that even those exempted 
houses which did obtain patents did not usually get them immediately. 
A glance at the dates of the various grants shows that only Hull 
(28 August 1536) received anything approaching an immediate 
confirmation of its exemption. Nunkeeling had to wait until the 
close of the year (14 December), Swine until October 1537, and the 
others until 1538, the last patent to be granted being that for Nunap- 
pleton on 12 July of that year. Until their patents were safely 
lodged in their muniment chests these houses can have had no more 
potent protection from the force of the 1536 act than those which 
never received a patent at all. Thus the stages in the process of 
exemption become clear. At first all the houses covered by the 
terms of the statute of 1536 were ‘ supervised’. Then fifteen were 
selected for exemption, and the rest suppressed. And, lastly, and 
at a very leisurely pace, seven of the fortunate fifteen received 
confirmation of their exemption in the form specified by the act 
itself. 

But it is time now to return to the question originally posed; 
why were such exemptions made? The Charterhouse at Hull, the 
first of the exempted houses to receive its patent, is the only one of 
the Yorkshire convents to be found on record as having purchased 
its exemption.? The list of payments for grants of exemption in 
which the name of Hull appears is the only list of such payments to 
be found in the accounts of the treasurer of the Court of Augmenta- 
tions. As the series of accounts has no gaps this list can fairly 
safely be taken to be a complete record of all such payments as were 
actually made. But is it also a complete record of all such payments 
as were demanded? There is appended to the list a note explaining 
that all further instalments of the fines there recorded have been 
remitted as the houses concerned have since come into the possession 
of the Crown. It is therefore within the bounds of possibility 
that similar fines had been levied upon other houses whose names 
are not recorded because they had not paid any portion of their fines 
before dissolution brought remission of the whole sum. In that 
case the list could not be regarded as a complete record of all fines 
demanded. On the other hand it seems very unlikely that any 
grant of exemption which was to be purchased by the payment of 
such a fine would have been allowed to pass the great seal before 
any portion of that fine had been paid. Now the account which 
contains the list of fines covers the period from the establishment 
of the Court of Augmentations (24 April 1536) to Michaelmas 1538, 


1 P.R.O., S.P.5/4 fos. 27-35. 
* For 400 marks. P.R.O., E 323/1, part 1, m. 4b. L. > P. xiii(2). 457. 
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and the last of the Yorkshire patents of exemption was issued more 
than two months before the latter date. If any Yorkshire house 
besides Hull had paid any portion of any fine, that payment ought to 
have appeared ia the account. If any convent were due to pay, and 
had not done so, would its patent have been sealed? It is certainly 
as legitimate to conclude that where no payment is recorded none was 
demanded as to insist that every patent was purchased by a fine, of 
which only a few were ever paid. At the very least we can say that 
there is no conclusive evidence that all the exempted houses, or 
even all the lesser number of them which got patents, paid Aug- 
mentations directly for the privilege. It is not at all certain therefore 
that the possibility of selling exemptions was the only consideration 
which led the compilers of the suppression act to include in it the 
exemption clause. 

There were of course other ways in which a patent of exemption 
could be ‘ purchased’ without striking a bargain directly with 
Augmentations. We know for instance that the prioress and nuns of 
Baysdale hopefully gave Sir Thomas Topcliff of Beverley £4 6s. 8d. 
‘for to have gottyn a Confirmacion at Michelmasse Anno xxix®’ 
(1537).1. But they chose a poor agent who neither got them what 
they wanted not yet returned the dowceur. More fortunate were those 
convents which chose to conduct negotiations of this kind through 
the agency of the receiver, Leonard Beckwith. Nunappleton, one 
of the successful applicants for a patent, was one of these. When 
‘a newe graunte’ was made ‘to the sayd pryoresse & convent of 
there howsse & possessions ’, admitted Beckwith when the honesty 
of the transaction was called in question a few years after the dis- 
solution, he himself was ‘an helper to gette hir patente drawen ’. 
In return, the grateful nuns made him steward of their house, but, 
because the convent ‘ were indetted for obteyninge of the saicdi newe 
graunte ’,* he was ‘ contented to spare the hoole ffee (of 26s. 8d.) 
unto suche tyme they were owte of dette’. But Beckwith’s accusers 
managed to present his transaction with Nunappleton in a much less 
favourable light. According to them, in the closing years of the 
dissolution Beckwith sent his chaplain and servants to all the religious 
houses in the shire to induce the monks and nuns, by ‘ recytynge 
what he myghte do for them in ther pencions & otherwise’, to 
grant him ‘ patentes with grete ffees’. But (and here lay the whole 
point of the accusation against him) the receiver also promised that 
all grants made to him ‘ shulde be voyde yf the monastereys did 
stonde’. As it was at that time ‘ perfytely knowen that the said 


1P.R.O., S.P.5/2, fo. 22b. 

* This might seem to imply a purchase, but none is recorded in P.R.O. EB 323/1, 
part 1. The fees and other expenses necessarily associated with any grant, even of a 
‘free’ patent, might well cause financial difficulties for a small priory such as Nunap- 
pleton. 

* Quotations from P.R.O., E 315/125 fo. 185. 
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howses shulde go downe ’, he was plainly conspiring to cheat the 
Crown of a portion of the monastic revenues by receiving a series 
of those fraudulent grants against which both suppression acts 
attempted to make provision, and against which he, as receiver, 
ought to have been on his guard. Beckwith’s offer must have been 
an attractive one to the religious. If they escaped dissolution, he 
promised to tear up his title to office or fee; if their house fell, he 
would see to it that they had good pensions, and the burden of 
paying the fee or annuity which they had granted him would fall 
upon the Crown, the only loser by the transaction. And so, said 
his accusers, the receiver’s promise to ‘ spare the hoole ffee’ of the 
stewardship of Nunappleton had nothing to do with the indebted- 
ness of the house, but was just another of these fraudulent transac- 
tions. Similar negotiations may very well have taken place at 
Hampole, which also made Beckwith its steward, or at Arthington, 
Hull,? Nunkeeling, and Swine which granted him annuities, for 
these five houses all received letters patent of exemption. Indeed 
the only recipient of such a patent which does not appear to have 
had any dealings of this kind with the receiver was the nunnery of 
Kirklees. In six out of seven cases, therefore, there would appear 
to be a direct connection between the grant of letters patent to a 
particular convent and the award by that convent to Beckwith of a 
fee or annuity. The obvious conclusion, that this connection was 
causal and not casual, is supported by Beckwith’s own account of his 
negotiations with Nunappleton, and strengthened by the fact that 
none of the houses which failed to obtain patents had made any sort 
of grant to the receiver.‘ But all these activities on the part of the 
receiver can only be said to show that purchase direct from Aug- 
mentations was perhaps not the only way open to a convent anxious 
to obtain confirmation of its exemption, and cannot be held to 
explain the exemption of those nine houses out of which Beckwith 
made no personal profit. While we may accept the influence of the 
receiver as a major factor in determining which convents were to 
be granted full exemption from suppression, we are no nearer to 
explaining why the clause under which such exemptions were 


1 It is worth noting at this point that in fees, offices, and annuities obtained from 
twenty-two different Yorkshire houses, Beckwith had, after the dissolution, an assured 
life income of £54 138. 4d. (P.R.O., E 315/125 fo. 185). He was still in receipt of 
£47 6s. 8d. of this in 1555 (P.R.O., E 164/31 fos. 51-5 passim), so must have been cleared 
of most of the accusations of fraud. 

* Which had already purchased its exemption (supra, p. 392) so that here at least the 
patent did not depend entirely upon pleasing the receiver. 

*P.R.O., E 315/125 fo. 185. That granted by Swine, the prioress claimed, was 
to be void if the house was not suppressed. On the other hand the prioress of Arthing- 
ton declared that the grant by her house was unconditional. Of the terms of the other 
grants there is no evidence. 

* On the other hand it must be remembered that many houses which had no need for 
any patent (the larger abbeys and Gilbertine houses) also made grants to Beckwith. 
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granted was included in the suppression statute in the first place. 
It was surely not designed solely to provide the officials of Augmen- 
tations with a means of furthering their own fortunes, ultimately at 
the expense of the Crown. 

The real purpose of this clause becomes clear when we turn to 
consider some of the practical difficulties with which the government 
was likely to be faced when it came to put the suppression act into 
operation. It is apparent that every effort was made, when this 
statute was drawn up, to avoid burdening the estates which were to 
come to the Crown with excessive annual outgoings. It was 
necessary, in order to secure the support of the gentry upon which so 
much depended, to continue to honour any obligations in the way 
of annuities or leases entered into by any religious house before its 
suppression. It was also thought advisable to continue to pay the 
fees of lay stewards, receivers, and bailiffs, though many of these 
offices must have ceased to have much meaning when the estates 
were divided up and sold. But it was not thought necessary in 
1536, when only a partial suppression was intended, to adopt the 
rather expensive ! policy of granting pensions to all the dispossessed 
inhabitants of the cloister. Here the Crown could save a little by 
offering the evicted religious the chance to move to one of the 
remaining houses of the same order, or, if they would prefer it, 
a ‘ capacity ’ or dispensation from their professed vows so that they 
might find a living in the world outside the cloister. Only the heads 
of houses, the abbots, priors, and prioresses, were in 1536 offered 
pensions, for they who had once ruled could not be expected to 
submit themselves to the discipline of a cloister commanded by 
another. But if this offer of transfer was to be more than a gesture, 
places must be made available in abbeys unaffected by the act for all 
those who might take up the option. In this connection, then, two 
questions faced the Augmentations’ men when they came to put 
the act into effect. How many of the religious in the small houses 
embraced by the statute would choose to remain in the cloister? 
Where could they be sent? It was to provide an answer to the 
first question that the suppression commissioners were instructed, 
as we have already seen, to record, when they ‘ supervised’ any 
house, the preference of each religious for transfer or ‘ capacity ’ 
should that house be dissolved. 

From the records that survive we can see the precise way in which 
this instruction was carried out. At each house they visited the 
commissioners drew up a list of the names of all the religious living 
there, and opposite every name save that of the head of the house 


1 In some instances, in the year 1541-2, the Crown actually paid out more in pen- 
sions, annuities, maintenance, &c., than it received in rents. See, for example, the 
figures for Nunburnholme, Bolton, Ellerton, Thicket, Baysdale, Nunkeeling, Arthing- 
ton, and Whitby in P.R.O., $.C.6 Henry VIII, 4644. 
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(who was to receive a pension without option) they wrote ‘ capacity ’ 
or ‘ religion ’ or ‘ continue ’ according to the individual preference 
expressed. Unfortunately, however, only fourteen of the Yorkshire 
commissioners’ lists survive,' and all of them are for houses that 
were later exempted. We have no direct information therefore 
about the number of the inhabitants of the houses actually suppressed 
in 1536 who wished to remain in the cloisters. Indeed any attempt 
to trace the later careers of the monks and nuns from these convents 
is handicapped from the start by the fact that their names cannot 
readily be ascertained. Full pension lists, which in the case of 
houses suppressed or surrendered in later years give all the names, are 
not available for those that fell in 1536, for only the heads of houses 
were pensioned in that year. Even the commissioners’ lists have 
disappeared, and so we are dependent entirely upon casual references 
for the few names of monks and nuns from these houses that we do 
know. Yet even these few are sufficient to show that transfers 
such as the suppression act envisaged did in fact take place, though 
the examples are too few in number to enable us even to guess how 
representative a selection they are, or how many, or what proportion 
of the monks and nuns evicted in 15 36 took up the option of transfer 
to another house. Though a precise figure for such transfers may 
be unobtainable, some useful pointers to it are provided by the 
suppression commissioners lists of the inhabitants of some of the 
exempted houses. Of the fourteen of these lists available, seven,? 
originally drawn up during the process of ‘ supervision’ in 1536, 
were extensively amended, by the omission and addition of names 
and the alteration of ages, to bring the information in them up to 
date when the houses concerned were suppressed in 1539. In the 
intervening years two prioresses have died and been succeeded by 
nuns brought in from other convents. The appearance of these two 
new names in the revised lists need excite no comment. But what is 
worthy of note is that sixteen other names appear for the first time 
in 1539.3 The other seven lists * have not been altered and remain 
as they were drawn up by the commissioners in 1536. They can, 
however, be compared with the pension lists made out for the same 
houses three years later. If this is done it is soon seen that the 
latter contain, in addition to the name of the new prioress at Swine, 


1P.R.O., S.P.5/2, fos. 1, 15, 25, 48, 64, 76, 95, 128, 139, 162, 176, 189, 199, 
227. 
* Those for Handale, Baysdale, Esholt, Thicket, Wilberfoss, Yedingham, and Wyke- 
ham, P.R.O., S.P.5/2, fos. 1, 15, 25, 48, 64, 76, 95. 

® The new mames are, in every case, added at the bottom of the lists. The ages of 
the additional persons are given without amendment. Those of persons on the 
original list have all been altered by the addition of two or three years, usually the 
latter. Sometimes the old figure is cancelled and the new written in, sometimes the 
figures are altered, ¢.¢. xxxiij becomes xxxvj, and xxx becomes xxxiij. 

* Those for Swine, Nunkecling, Grosmont, Hampole, Kirklees, Hull, and Arthing- 
ton, P.R.O., S.P.5/2, fos. 128, 139, 162, 176, 189, 199, 227. 
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twenty names not given in the former.t Thus at the fourteen 
exempted houses for which the suppression commissioners’ lists 
are extant, no less than thirty-six religious persons were present in 
1539 who were not there in 1536. The fifteenth exempted house 
was Nunappleton, and here, we know from the royal visitors’ 
reports, from wills, and from court books, that at least four of the 
nuns present in 1539 had been at other convents in 1536. Of course 
it is not at all certain that all these forty names which first appear in 
1539 are those of monks and nuns transferred from houses suppressed 
in 1536. Only six of them can be traced to their former homes. 
Some of the others may have been new recruits to the cloister, though 
it is not very likely that many would join the orders between 1536 
and 1539 when their days were so clearly numbered. It seems 
reasonable in the circumstances to assume that the majority of the 
forty new names are those of persons from suppressed houses who 
opted for transfer rather than ‘ capacity ’, and for whom alternative 
accommodation had to be found. 

Let us now take a second look at the suppression commissioners’ 
fourteen lists, this time to examine the preference for ‘ capacity’ or 
transfer expressed by those who were living in these cloisters at the 
time of their ‘ supervision’. Here we are on firmer ground and can 
draw a more definite conclusion. In these fourteen houses there 
lived, in 1536, 117 nuns and 15 monks.? Of these the two priors 
and twelve prioresses had no option in the matter of transfer or 
‘ capacity ’, but the preferences of all but three of the remaining 105 
nuns and 13 monks are duly set down. The choice of the monks is 
soon told. All four at Grosmont wanted ‘ capacities ’, the nine at 
Hull wanted to stay. Of the nuns, 102 (i.e. all but three) chose to 
remain in their habits. Seven at Swine at first expressed their 
preference for ‘ capacities ’, but later changed their minds and de- 
clared their intention of remaining in the cloister, and so the entries 
opposite their names had to be altered accordingly. Only one 
nun, Agnes Cutler of Hampole, persisted in her choice of ‘ capacity ’. 
The remaining two, whose preferences one way or the other are 
not recorded, were special cases; Johanna Scot, the ninety-year-old 
blind ex-prioress of Handale, who was scarcely strong enough to 
have undertaken the journey to another house, and was in any case 
already enjoying a small pension which would be continued after 
dissolution,* and Joan Hollynrakes of Esholt, only fifty-four, but in 

! This is not strictly accurate. The commissioners’ list for Swine is badly torn and 
the first nine names are lost though the total number of nuns can still be counted. In 
this case it is only possible to say that in 1539 pension warrants were made out for 
twenty nuns, whereas there were only fifteen in the house in 1536. We cannot (save 
for one exceptional case) say for certain which are the new names in the warrants. At 
every other house-the new names can be individually identified. 

® Taking in each case the numbers in the original (1536) list, and counting only 


ten of the names at Hull as those of professed brethren. 
* P.R.O., S.P.5/2, fo. 1. For her pension of 40s. see Archb. Lee’s Register, fo. 39. 
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as sorry a physical condition as Johanna Scot, who was commended 
by the commissioners to the care of her friends.1_ Neither of these 
two could have had any real freedom of choice between ‘ capacity ’ 
or transfer, and it is probably for that reason that none is recorded. 
Thus these lists show that, had these fourteen convents been dis- 
solved in 1536 all but one of the 105 nuns, and the nine Carthusian 
monks from Hull would have had to be housed in other cloisters. 
When we add to this figure the forty or more from the houses which 
were suppressed who in all probability asked to be transferred to 
other houses, we reach a grand total of at least 153, and begin to see 
the magnitude of the accommodation problem which faced the 
suppression commissioners in Yorkshire. 

In the case of the nuns this. problem was magnified by two 
inescapable facts. Firstly, no nunnery in Yorkshire had more than 
£200 a year clear income, and so, if the suppression act had been 
applied without exception there, no cloisters would have been left 
to house the considerable proportion of nuns who had no wish to 
leave off their habits. This particular problem was not peculiar 
to Yorkshire, for less than a score of nunneries throughout the 
kingdom * were possessed of wealth sufficient to spare them from 
suppression, and these few could scarcely be expected to hold all 
the nuns who declined the offer of ‘ capacities’. Secondly, the 
Yorkshire nunneries were not just, but well, within the category of 
small houses as defined by the suppression act. The wealthiest of 
them, Swine, had no more than £82 a year. Indeed only seven 
of them had more than £30 per annum, and six had less than £20. 
Such poorly endowed convents could not be expected to maintain 
many nuns within their walls. And not only were they poor, they 
were also physically small. The descriptions of the buildings of 
some of them which the suppression commissioners have left us * 
make it clear that they could not have housed more than a very few 
nuns at any time. And so, if any considerable proportion of the 
nuns of Yorkshire should, as it seems that they did, decide that they 
would prefer to continue the religious life in another cloister rather 
than face the secular world armed only with a ‘ capacity ’, then some 
provision would have to be devised to enable a number of convents 
sufficient to house them all to be saved from the general suppression 
of all small houses decreed by the act. In fact of the twenty nun- 
neries in this Augmentations district, only seven were suppressed in 
1536. The thirteen which were spared were unable to accept more 
than a few extra nuns each. On the other hand there was no need 
to exempt from suppression any great number of men’s houses, 


1 P.R.O., S.P.5/2, fo. 25. 

* Savine’s list, in English Monasteries on Eve of Dissolution, pp. 270-88, contains only 
nineteen nunneries with more than the critical income. 

* Printed from P.R.O. S.P.5/2 in Yorks. Arch. Journal, vol. ix. 
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for adequate alternative accommodation was provided by the many 
large abbeys in the shire. And so of the nine small monasteries 
affected by the act, the five Augustinian (Drax, Ferriby, Haltemprice, 
Helaugh Park, and Warter), the one Cistercian (Sawley), and the one 
Benedictine (Holy Trinity, York), could all be suppressed and the 
monks from them found lodging, if they wanted it, in the fifteen 
larger houses of these orders which would still remain. Hull 
Charterhouse was not so easily disposed of for the Carthusians had 
far fewer houses in England than the Benedictines, Cistercians, or 
Augustinians, and the only other house of the order in Yorkshire 
was Mount Grace. Then the peculiar plan of the Carthusian cloister, 
with its individual cells, presented further difficulties, and may well 
have made it physically impossible to fit all the monks of the two 
houses into one. Or perhaps it was the willingness and the ability 
of the monks of Hull to pay a substantial fine } which secured for 
them their reprieve. The ninth house, Grosmont, presents rather a 
problem by refusing to conform to the pattern so clearly applicable 
in every other case. According to the record,? the four monks there 
all asked for ‘ capacities’ in 1536, and yet the Augmentations’ men 
did not take advantage of this compliance and dissolve the house. 
Why? Grosmont was not needed as a receiving house for monks 
removed from other houses, for there are no new names upon the 
dissolution list there in 1539, and in any case it was the only house 
of its order yet remaining in England. It paid no fine, and does 
not seem to have courted the favour of the receiver, but why should 
it when the monks had so clearly indicated their desire to leave the 
cloister? It is difficult to explain the exemption of this house except 
in terms of an oversight on the part of Augmentations. 

But leaving Grosmont aside, it is clear from the facts established 
about the other small Yorkshire houses that the exemption clause 
was designed as an integral and necessary part of the statute of 
suppression, and not merely included as a money-raising after- 
thought. Once it was decided to cut down the cost of compensa- 
tion by providing alternative accommodation for those religious 
persons who should ask for it, it was essential that some person or 
institution should have the power (such as was vested in the Crown 
by the exemption clause) to limit, if necessary, the application of the 
act, in order to ensure that sufficient convents were left standing to 
house all who wanted to remain in religion. Just how many would 
be unwilling to leave the cloister could not be known until some 
enquiries had been made,’ hence the need to divide the work of the 


1 Supra, p. 392. 

* P.R.O., S.P.5/2, fo. 162. 

8 The royal visitors, Layton and Legh, had made some perfunctory enquiries about 
the numbers of religious who wished to be released from their vows, but the informa- 
tion they had supplied in their ‘ compendium compertorum’ (P.R.O., S.P.1/102, fos. 
91-108) was inadequate for the purposes of augmentations in 1536. 
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1536 suppression commissioners into two parts. Not until every 
small house had been subjected to the process of ‘ supervision ’, 
and the ‘ brief certificates’ had been sent up to London, could the 
officers of Augmentations know for certain how many of the relig- 
ious wanted to stay in their orders. Only then could they decide 
how many houses could be suppressed, and how many they would 
have to exempt in order to provide sufficient accommodation. 
At this stage of their deliberations, of course, other influences were 
almost certainly brought to bear; the readiness of one house to pay; 
the good offices of the receiver or other ‘ friend at court ’ on behalf 
of another; or, on the other hand, the urgent pleading of a would-be 
purchaser for the suppression of a third.! I do not mean to suggest 
that considerations such as these did not carry due weight at Aug- 
mentations, or that the need to provide accommodation for a 
given number of monks and nuns was the only factor determining 
the selection of certain convents for exemption from the force of the 
suppression act. Nevertheless I would maintain that the accommo- 
dation problem was the fundamental one. Other considerations 
may have affected the choice of particular convents for exemption, 
but even had there been no house willing to buy a reprieve, nor yet 
prepared to bid for the favour of the receiver or other men of in- 
fluence, it would still have been necessary to spare a considerable 
number to house the many religious who had no desire to leave the 
cloister. 

The way in which the dissolution of 1536 was carried out lends 
authority to this suggestion. The full preliminary documentation, 
the careful noting of the preference for transfer or ‘ capacity ’ of each 
of the religious, and the five-week interval between the completion 
of * supervision ’ and the commencement of ‘ suppression’; would 
all these have been necessary if exemption were to be entirely a 
matter of purchase or influence? Sawley was ‘ supervised’ and 
suppressed in one day. There the choice of the monks between 
cloister and ‘ capacity’ became immediately effective. It was not 
beyond the powers or abilities of the commissioners to act quickly, 
yet only in this one instance did they do so. In every other case 
there was that interval for consideration. Furthermore, the houses 
which were eventually exempted were in every respect as carefully 
* supervised ’ as those which were suppressed. In the case of the 
former this would seem to be so much effort wasted. The prefer- 
ences expressed by the inhabitants of these houses were never acted 
upon, in the end they all got pensions. The lists and rentals so 
carefully compiled in 1536 had all to be extensively revised in 1539. 
Had the question of the number of exemptions to be made not turned 


1 See, for example, the successful application of the earl of Westmorland for a grant 
of Keldholme (L. e” P. x. 381). Yet Sir George Darcy’s request for Swine (L. ¢> P. x. 
607) did not lead to the suppression of that house. 
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mainly upon the information supplied in the ‘ brief certificates 
there would have been no need thus to ‘ supervise’ every house. 
Had exemption been entirely a matter of purchase or influence, the 
only preliminary enquiries which the commissioners need have made 
would have been into the readiness and ability of each house to 
negotiate a grant of exemption. Those which were unable to 
advance any claim to consideration could then have been suppressed 
in one swift operation, and not allowed to linger between life and 
death for five weeks or more. Finally, it must be observed that in 
many cases of exemption there is no evidence of any ‘ influence’ 
being brought to bear or of any fine being offered. Such exemp- 
tions as these can only be adequately accounted for by supposing, 
as I have endeavoured here to suggest that we must, that the prime 
reason for the inclusion of the exemption clause in the suppression 
statute was to enable those charged with the execution of the act to 
deal adequately with the very real ‘ housing problem’ which they 
had good reason to anticipate. 

As a corollary to this, it wouid seem that, despite the denigratory 
tone of their public utterances about the religious orders, the govern- 
ment of the day had good reason to believe that there was sufficient 
contentment within the cloister to make it impossible for them to 
sweep away even the smaller abbeys without getting into difficulties 
over finding room elsewhere for those of the dispossessed who did 
not want to abandon their accustomed way of life. 
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Cromwell and the Baltic 
(i) 


HE purpose of this paper is to discuss Cromwell’s relations 

with some of the Protestant powers during the period of the 
Protectorate; and in particular to try to arrive at some estimate of 
his handling of the crisis in the Baltic which followed the invasion 
of Prussia by Charles X in 1655. And, since the Dutch were more 
directly interested in that crisis than was any other power outside 
the Baltic itself, it will be necessary to give particular attention to 
the vexed question of Cromwell’s relations with the United 
Provinces. 

The weight of historical opinion seems clearly adverse to 
Cromwell in these matters. Gardiner, for instance, says roundly 
that ‘It is in his Baltic policy that the defects of his method were 
most clearly revealed’! Firth, though more qualified in his 
judgment, seems to regard the Protector’s Baltic policy as essentially 
a failure? Abbott wavers between a confessional and an economic 
interpretation; and perhaps it would not be altogether unfair to 
suggest that he found Cromwell’s policy not only confused, but 
confusing. When in 1950 Mrs. Prestwich published her important 
article—the first serious attempt for many years to review the foreign 
policy of the Protectorate as a whole—she could find little good to 
say of Cromwell’s dealing with the Baltic.s And quite recently 
Professor Trevor-Roper, in what was admittedly no more than an 
aside in a paper devoted to other matters—but an aside which 
nevertheless perhaps fairly represented the prevailing climate of 
opinion—alluded to Cromwell’s ‘ cultivation of the robber-empire 
in the Baltic to which he would have sacrificed English commercial 
interests ’’.4 It is clear, in fact, that a main count in the indictment 


1S. R. Gardiner, O/iver Cromwell (1901), p. 298. 

* Sir Charles H. Firth, The Last Years of the Protectorate (1909), ii. 224; and ibid. 
Oliver Cromwell and the Rule of the Puritans in England (new edn., 1935), pp. 387-9. 

* Menna Prestwich, ‘ Diplomacy and Trade under the Protectorate’, The Journal of 
Modern History, (1950), pp. 103-21. Mrs. Prestwich remarks, for instance, that ‘ an 
alliance with Sweden to deprive the Dutch of their trade in the Baltic did not appeal to 
Cromwell’s Protestant sensibilities ’ (p. 114), and writes of ‘ a muddled and ineffective 
policy in the Baltic, from which English trade derived little benefit’ (p. 116). 

4H. R. Trevor-Roper, ‘ Cromwell and his Parliaments ’, in Essays presented to Sir 
Lewis Namier (1956), p. 7. Note, however, the irreconcilability of this view with 
Mrs. Prestwich’s. 
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against Cromwell is that he subordinated English trade to the pursuit 
of the antiquated illusion of a general Protestant league against the 
Roman Catholic powers. Thus Mrs. Prestwich argues with some 
force that he ought to have recognized the Dutch as the natural 
enemy, and ought to have used the Baltic crisis to undermine or 
destroy their dominant commercial position in the Eastland trade. 
This is a line of argument which would have appealed to those 
Commonwealthsmen who blamed him for making peace with the 
Dutch, while he was alive, and bitterly attacked his predilection for 
Sweden, after he was dead. Yet it is remarkable that when John 
Thurloe, soon after the Restoration, sat down to draw up an account 
of Cromwell’s foreign policy for the guidance of his successors, he 
laid great emphasis, not on the Protector’s friendship for the Dutch, 
but upon his opposition to them, ‘ being always jealous of that 
people’; on his scheme for getting Dunkirk in order to establish 
a staple for English trade there and so dish the Dutch; on his 
ambition to conquer the whole of the Flanders coast in order to 
* put a bridle upon the Dutch ’; and he crystallized this view of the 
matter into a well-remembered sentence, when he wrote ‘ that there 
were no greater considerations in England, in reference to forraigne 
objects, than how to obviate the growing greatness of the Dutch ’.! 
It is perhaps no wonder that G. L. Beer, reading this passage nearly 
sixty years ago, should have based upon it the generalization that 
‘economic opposition to the Dutch is the fundamental note of 
Cromwell’s policy after the conclusion of the West Indian expedi- 
tion ’.2. It was a conclusion which found a distinguished supporter 
in Professor Wolfgang Michael; who in his elegant biography of 
Cromwell, published in 1907, maintained that trade rivalry, rather 
than confessional solidarity, was the predominant strand in Crom- 
well’s statesmanship.* And the viability of Thurloe’s thesis appears 
from its endorsement by Mr. Hinton, in his recent book on the 
Eastland trade.4 

Sir Charles Firth, however, had in his day decisively rejected 
Thurloe’s version. ‘ Cromwell’s desire to keep the peace between 
England and Holland’, he wrote, ‘ was the corner-stone of his 

1 See Thurloe’s memorandum ‘ Concerning the Forraigne Affaires in the Protector’s 
Time ’, printed in Somers Tracts (2nd edn. 1811), vi. 330, 331, 335; and Sir C. H. Firth, 
* Secretary Thurloe on the relations of England and Holland ’, ante, xxi (1906), espec- 
ially p. 327, where Thurloe’s talent for obscuring the truth with the half-truth is 
particularly evident. 

2 G. L. Beer, ‘ Cromwell’s Policy in its Economic Aspects ’, Political Science Quarterly, 
xlvii (1902), 47. 

8 Wolfgang Michael, Cromwe// (Berlin, 1907), ii. 151, where he writes: ‘ So klar und 
einfach erscheint dieses [Cromwell’s anti-Dutch policy], so sehr dem praktischen 
englischen Interesse entsprechend, dass daneben das angebliche Streben nach einem 
protestantischen Biindnisse wenigstens nicht als die Hauptsache genommen werden 

isfte. . 4.0 
“ R W. K. Hinton, The Eastland Trade and the Common Weal in the Seventeenth Century 
(Cambridge, 1959), p. 124. 
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diplomacy .”* But this did not lead him to the corollaries adopted 
by some later writers. Firth felt that though the determinant of 
the Protector’s policy was his concern for religion, that did not 
preclude him from ‘a constant care for the nation’s economic and 
political interests ’.2 And this view has been reaffirmed in recent 
years by Mr. Paul,* and, most persuasively, by Mr. Charles Wilson, 
who considers Cromwell’s policy to have been ‘a curious mixture 
of religious idealism and judicious economic interest’, and is in- 
clined to give him the credit for realizing (as Clarendon also was to 
do) that a trade war against the Dutch was neither necessary nor 
desirable.‘ 

It is difficult, after a careful examination of Cromwell’s actions 
in the years after 1655 (whatever he himself may have said from time 
to time) to escape the conclusion that Firth was right about Thurloe.5 
Thurloe no doubt wished to represent his foreign policy in as 
favourable a light as possible; and he may either have sought to 
depict it as anti-Dutch because he felt that after the Restoration this 
was a popular policy; or he may have hoped to put upon it a gloss 
of Realpolitik, and free it from association with a ‘ Protestant Cause’ 
in which the new men did not believe, and which to them was 
something of a joke; or he may simply have unconsciously pro- 
jected the anti-Dutch feelings of 1657-9 back to the events of 165 5-7. 
But, whether pro-Dutch or anti-Dutch, whether careful of economic 
interest or not, whether essentially religious or half-hypocritical, 
Cromwell’s Baltic policy has not been popular with historians. 
Until Mr. Wilson’s book made its appearance, only one historian of 
eminence had shown much inclination to bestow upon it anything 
more than the most tepid approval, and that was Wolfgang Michael; 
whose biography contained so cogent a justification of Cromwell’s 
statesmanship as for a moment almost to convince Firth himself. 

It is perhaps permissible to think that the difficulty and complex- 
ity of the issues that confronted the Protector have been a little under- 
rated. Certainly—and despite Firth’s full and careful narrative— 
there has been little attempt to analyse his policy from the point of 
view, not of economics or religion, but of politics: to enquire what 
was politically possible and desirable for England in the context of 


1 Sir C. H. Firth, The Last Years of the Protectorate (1909), i. 337. 

® Ibid. 3.40. 

* Robert S. Paul, The Lord Protector. Religion and Politics in the Life of Oliver Cromwell 
(1955), PP- 341, 374- 

* Charles Wilson, Profit and Power (1958), pp. 85, 156-7. 

5 Even before Firth, Guernsey Jones had been cautious about taking Thurloe too 
literally: Guernsey Jones, The Diplomatic Relations between Cromwell and Charles X 
(Lincoln, Neb., 1898), p. 73, n. 1. 

* Firth’s review of Michacl’s book contained the following sentence: ‘ Considered 
in this way it is clear that Cromwell pursued a thoroughly practical national policy, but 
that he constantly endeavoured to combine with the pursuit of national ends the common 
interests of Protestantism ’, ante, xxv (1910), 776—-7. 
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the times, and how far Cromwell’s actions squared with that. 
Material is now available to which Firth had no access; and there 
ate some other sources (notably much of De Witt’s voluminous 
correspondence) which, though they have long been in print, Firth 
does not seem to have used. The vast accumulation on which 
Professor Abbott lavished his scholarship puts us in a position which 
Firth never enjoyed. But the story of Cromwell’s foreign policy 
(or any other topic, for that matter) is not to be disengaged from 
Abbott’s volumes without much trouble; and the plan upon which 
he worked really precluded Abbott from the synoptic views which 
he was so well placed to command. And even a survey based 
only on the sources which Firth used could lead to conclusions 
rather different from those which Firth in fact drew from them. 
For those sources, though extensive, are fragmentary; the evidence 
they present is often conflicting; and it is not always easy to inter- 
pret. What follows, then, is an interpretation: an interpretation 
partly differing from Firth’s, partly complementary to it. It will 
be contended that Cromwell’s policy in the Baltic—after the attack 
on Hispaniola—was sound in its objectives, appropriate in its choice 
of means, and (by and large) correctly calculated; and it will be 
argued that even if that policy was strongly influenced by religious 
motives, it was in point of fact right, and reasonably successful, 
from a strictly secular point of view. 

It is, of course, futile to attempt to minimize the religious ele- 
ment. Every diplomat in Europe knew of the Protector’s enthus- 
iasm for Protestant solidarity. Roman Catholic statesmen credited 
him with the most sinister ambitions; ? Protestants such as Christer 
Bonde or Nieupoort played upon his religious passions in order to 
forward their cause. The notion of a general Protestant league was 
one of Cromwell’s favourite pipe-dreams; and the example of the 
negotiations with France showed that he was prepared to put 
religion before expediency for the sake of the Huguenots or the 
Vaudois. Oppressed Protestants in Silesia looked to him for 
aid; fast-days and public subscriptions reinforced diplomacy; 


1 Wilbur Cortez Abbott, The Writings and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1945), vols. iii-iv. Abbott was very unfortunate in his translator from the 
Swedish. Almost all excerpts from Swedish sources in vols. iii and iv of his work, 
as far as I have been able to check them, are marred by numerous and often very serious 
mistranslations. It would be pleasant to suggest that these excerpts should be used 
with caution; but indeed they should not be used at all. 

® See, ¢.g. Calendar of | S{tate] Plapers,| Venletian| (1655-1656), p. 80 (Paulucci to 
Sagredo, 11 July 1655); ibid. pp. 141, 143 (Sagredo to Doge, 19 and 26 Nov. 1655); 
ibid, (1657-1639), p. 128 (Giavarina to Doge, 16 Nov. 1657); Guizot, History of Oliver 
Cromwell and the English Commonwealth (trans. A. R. Scoble) (1854), ii. 427-35 (Lamil- 
leti¢re’s memorandum, 21 July 1654). 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 38100, fo. 238 (Bonde to Charles X, 23 Aug. 1655); ibid. 
fos. 258%-9; Brieven geschreven ende gewisselt tusschen de Heer Johan de Witt . . . ende de 
gevolmaghtigden van de Staet der Verenigde Nederlanden (cited, De Witt, Brieven] (’s Graven- 
hage, 1724), iii. 78-9 (Nieupoort to De Witt, 9 July 1655). 
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consignments of Bibles were sent to the more far-flung members 
of the reformed community;! and the supposed machinations of 
Alexander VII gave the Protector frissons which (it may not be 
uncharitable to think) were not wholly disagreeable.* 

No doubt it is true that the decade after the conclusion of the 
peace of Westphalia saw a marked decline of religious motives in 
politics ;* but it is easy to overrate this development, and probably 
wrong to look upon Cromwell’s religious attitude to politics as 
something already outmoded. The ’fifties saw an astonishing 
recrudescence of apocalyptic speculation, converging on Charles X 
as a revived Lion of the North; and Comenius in Poland, Drabik 
in Transylvania, Matthiae Gothus in Sweden, Durie and Hartlib 
in England, looked to the speedy overthrow of Habsburg and of 
Rome at the hands of a grand alliance of Cromwell, Charles X and 
George Rakéczy.‘ Christer Bonde found notions of this sort 
common in London; he informed his master that ‘ The common folk 
speak openly, on Change and in the street, that all learned men 
have shown from the prophecies of Daniel and by other reasons, 
that a King of Sweden, with England, shall overturn the seat of the 
Pope, and give to the service of God its right prosperity and use 
again, which time is now at hand, and the occasion fit to be em- 
braced.’ And William Lilly’s almanack for 1656 was sent home to 
Sweden by Barkman because it contained ‘ astronomic prophetia 
of Y.M.’s imcomparable successes and heroick enterprises ’.® 
There is, perhaps, little trace of this apocalyptic day-dreaming to be 
found in Cromwell or Thurloe, or any responsible English minister. 
Cromwell held the Fifth Monarchy to be a mere ‘ notion ’, and lat- 
terly came to think of it as an exception to his useful dictum that ‘ no- 
tions hurt none but them that have them’; and we are perhaps 
entitled to infer Thurloe’s attitude from the fact that Pell could 
write him a letter making fun of apocalyptic numerology and its 

rofessors.’? And even in regard to Durie’s projects for reunion of 
P g pro} 

1 CSP. Domestic] (1657-1658), pp. 256, 343, 344; ibid. (1658-1659), pp. 76, 89, 132; 
The State Papers of John Thurioe (1742), v. 705, and ¢f. ibid. iii. 422-3; and Sven Géransson, 
Den europeiska konfessionspolitikens upplisning 1654-1660 (Stockholm, 1955), pp. 44-5, 
59 ff., 76-84, &c. 

* For reactions to the election of Alexander, Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 38100, fo. 98 
(Coyet to Charles X, 18 May 1655); CSP. Ven. (1655-7656), p. 53 (Paulucci to Sagredo, 
17 May 1655); Cromwell’s speech of 25 Jan. 1658, in T. Carlyle, The Letters and Speeches 
of Oliver Cromwell (ed. S.C. Lomas), iii. 167: ‘ A Pope fitted—I hope indeed born not 
in but out of due time—to accomplish this bloody work’. And see CSP. Ven. 
(1657-1659), p. 183 (Giustinian to Doge, 9 Apr. 1658) for an outburst by Thurloe against 
Alexander, * For this see Géransson, op. cit. passim. 

4 Abbott quite missed the significance of the Transylvanian connection: op. cit. 
iii. 7O9-10. 

§ Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 38100, fo. 259 (Bonde to Charles X, 23 Aug. 1655). 

* Ibid. fo. 45% (Barkman to Charles X, Dec, 1656). For the political implications of 
astrology, see Folke Dahl, ‘ King Charles Gustavus of Sweden and the English astrolo- 
gers William Lilly and John Gadbury ’, Lychnos, ii (Uppsala, 1937), 161-86. 

* Robert Vaughan, The Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell (1839), i. 156~7. 
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the churches, Cromwell, though warmly sympathetic, had a clearer 
eye than Durie for the practical difficulties, as appears from his 
sceptical letter to William of Hesse.1 But although by the standards 
of Hartlib and Comenius they are to be reckoned Laodiceans, they 
did to a great degree make religion the rule of their policy; and in 
this they were neither singular nor old-fashioned. It is true that 
Bonde told Thurloe that he thought a war simply for the sake of 
religion was unjustified, and refused to base an Anglo-Swedish 
alliance on that ground alone, as being too éc/atant;? and it is true 
too that Nieupoort warned Thurloe that other motives than religion 
must be taken into account when estimating Dutch policy.* But it 
was Bonde himself who told the Swedish council in 1657 that ‘ when 
one considers the intention of the treaties that were to be entered 
into with Denmark, Holland and England, it was to the end that 
our religion be preserved against the Catholic league’;* it was 
Nieupoort who propounded to De Witt a scheme for a great 
Protestant league against the Catholics, to be headed by Charles X ;5 
while De Witt for his part hoped to cement the friendship between 
England and Holland by a tight confessional union of the churches 
of each: he even thought of sending over Dutch divines to help 
Cromwell to draw up a church settlement.* Boreel in Paris reacted 
precisely as Cromwell did to the news of the Vaudois massacres, 
and had the same nightmares about popish plots.’ Charles X 


was as suspicious of Alexander VII’s supposed pan-Catholic projects 
as ever the Protector was, and Mazarin tried vainly to persuade 


1 David Masson, The Life of John Milton, narrated in connexion with the . . . History 
of bis Time (1877), Vv. 291. 

* Add. MS. 38100, fos. 289"—90, 361%-2 (Bonde to Charles X, 18 Apr. 1656): Bonde 
insisted that the treaty of Osnabriick must be the basis of any Anglo-Swedish alliance, 
‘since nomen religionis is too éclatant’. 

* De Witt, Brieven, iii. 108 (Nieupoort to De Witt, 20 Aug. 1656); Nieupoort told 
Thurloe ‘ dat wy het werk van de Religie wel behertighden, maer ook op onse be- 
houdenisse ende tydelycke welvaeren schuldigh waeren te letten’. Frederick III of 
Denmark, too, like his father before him, was anything but accessible to appeals to 
‘the Protestant Cause’; J. A. Fridericia, Ade/svaeldens sidste Dage. Danmarks Historia 
Sra Christian IVs Dod til Enevaeldens Indfprelse (Copenhagen, 1894), f. 230. 

4 Svenska riksradets protokoll, Handlingar rérande Sveriges historia, 3rd ser. (Stock- 
holin, 1929), xvii. 13 (6 Feb. 1657). 

5 De Witt, Brieven, iii. 69 (Nieupoort to De Witt, 11 June 1655): ‘ Het soude myns 
bedunckens al een groot werck wesen omme de Koningh [Charles X], siende de 
animositeyt van *t Pausdom in Savoyen, ende ook hoe de Roomsche Geestelyckheyt 
gestadigh woelt in de Erflanden van den Keyser, bewogen werden, al waere het met 
een geldt-subsidie, als voor desen Gustavus, omme syne Wapenen in plaetse van tegens 
Protestantse Steden in Pruyssen, in de voornoemde Erflanden tot afweringe van de 
voorgeroerde Oppression te willen gebruycken, ende vernieuwen met onsen Staet 
ofte alleen, of gemeen met desen Staet [England] ende Denemarcken een defensieve 
Alliance.’ This is just what Cromwell was after. 

® Ibid. iii, 35 (De Witt to Nieupoort, 2 Apr. 1655), and ¢f. ibid. pp. 43, 45, 93, 96; 
Brieven van Johan de Witt . . . bewerkt door Robert Fruin, edd. G. W. Kernkamp, N. 
Japikse (Werken uitgegeven door het Historisch Genootschap . . . te Utrecht, 3rd 
ser. nos. 18,25, Amsterdam 1906, 1909) [cited: Brieven van de Witt), i. 224-5. 

7 De Witt, Brieven, i. 224-5, &c.; and cf. Coyet, in Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 38100, fo. 
98 (to Charles X, 18 May 1655). 
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him that there was nothing to be afraid of.! As late as November 
1661, a memorial which the Swedish regency drew up for Bengt 
Horn was based on the assumption that there existed a general 
Roman Catholic conspiracy, fomented by the pope.2 And many 
statesmen—Sagredo and Bonde among them—thought that a 
general religious war was certainly coming. Cromwell had not, as 
Charles X to some degree had, freed himself from the attitudes of 
mind of the previous generation, for the good reason that those 
attitudes had very generally persisted. Charles X was a young man; 
Cromwell an ageing one; and middle-aged or elderly statesmen 
have not always been abreast of their times, still less ahead of them. 
To dismiss Cromwell’s foreign policy as ‘ Elizabethan ’—as Abbott 
for instance, does 4—is perhaps no more useful or valid than if one 
were to stigmatize a contemporary foreign policy based upon the 
championship of liberty as ‘ Gladstonian ’. 

Yet it may still be worth while to try to see how far Cromwell’s 
policy, apart from all these religious considerations, made sense 
politically. And it may be helpful, as a preliminary, to take a look 
at the methods by which foreign policy was managed under the 
Protectorate; since an examination of this may shed some light on 
the Protector’s aims and procedures, 

In the time of the Little Parliament, foreign affairs were dealt 
with by a standing committee of varying size, meeting at stated 


times and reporting to the council.6 But with the coming of the 
Protectorate this system seems for a time to have been dropped in 


1 lettres du Cardinal Mazarin (edd. A. Chéruel, G. D’ Avenel) (Paris, 1890-4) [cited: 
Mazarin| vii. 118-19, 188 (Mazarin to d’Avaugour, 29 Oct. 1655, 25 Feb. 1656). 

* Birger Fahlborg, Sveriges yttre politik 1660-1664 (Stockholm, 1932), p. 103, n. 1. 
And Fahlborg comments (/oc. cit.): ‘In a word, it was Austria that had formed the 
great coalition [of 1658-60], and in the long run maintained it. And in Charles X’s 
last years his policy had in the last resort been directed against Austria, whether it 
Operated by way of war or of diplomacy.’ Which is precisely what Cromwell had 
always maintained. On 27 Mar. 1656, in the course of a general discussion on foreign 
affairs in the Swedish council, Per Brahe observed: ‘ As regards France, it seems best 
that (provided the Muscovite will but sit still) H.M. conclude an alliance with that 
crown also, since it is apparent that H.M.’s design is against the House of Austria, by reason 
that what was promised and granted in the treaty of Osnabriick has not yet come to 
any execution’: Svenska riksradets protokoll (Stockholm, 1923), xvi. 425; my italics. 
If this was the view of Per Brahe, is it so very remarkable that it should have been 
Cromwell’s view too ?—or that he should bave based his policy upon it? 

3 CSP. Ven. (1655-1656), p. 130 (Sagredo to Doge, 29 Oct. 1655); Brit. Mus., 
Add. MS. 38100, fos. 283, 297% (Bonde to Charles X, 12 Oct. and 2 Nov. 1655); 
Urkunden und Actenstiicke zur Geschichte des Kurfursten Friedrich Wilhelm von Brandenburg. 
Politische V erbandlungen (Berlin, 1877) [cited: Urk. u. Act.], vii. 741 (Schlezer to Elector, 
16 Mar. 1656); ¢f. Thurloe, vi. 99 ; De Witt, Brieven, i. 224-5 (Boreel to De Witt, 
22 Oct. 1655); and ¢f. Cromwell’s speech to Stocker, 15/25 Jan. 1654, in Abbott, iii. 
159-60. 

** He was harking back to the days of Elizabeth, not looking forward to the days 
of Anne’; ‘The Protector was engaged in the politics of the past—in the Spanish 
Armada, the Gunpowder Plot, and the Thirty Years’ War’; Abbott, op. cit. iii. 861, 893. 

5 CSP. Dom. (1653-1654), pp. $3, 90, 237, for the appointment of these committees; 
ibid. pp. 73, 78, 105, 198, 254, for examples of their work. 
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favour of ad hoc sub-committees of council, appointed to consider 
specific questions: thus in November 1655 Strickland, Lambert, 
Fiennes and Lawrence acted as a special sub-committee for Swedish 
affairs :1 or (to take another example) in July 1557 Fiennes, Fleetwood, 
Lisle, Thurloe, Strickland, and Rous were appointed to consider 
‘ what may be offered to Council concerning Denmark, according 
to to-day’s debate’. Major decisions were taken by the council 
as a whole; and on at least one occasion Cromwell excused a delay 
in answering Nieupoort by saying that ‘he himself without the 
council did not use to dispose of such affairs’. Nevertheless, there 
was a natural tendency for important matters to be concentrated in 
the hands of Thurloe; and foreign ministers complained bitterly 
of the difficulty of doing business when there was only one secre- 
tary of state who deliberately tried to monopolize foreign policy.‘ 
For the purpose of negotiating treaties, of course, England followed 
the general practice of appointing commissioners to treat with the 
foreign minister concerned; but in 1656, at all events, Cromwell 
was pursuing something like a private foreign policy of his own 
in regard to Sweden: he told Bonde that he attached little importance 
to the matters transacted between the ambassador and the commis- 
sionets; the really important business would be dealt with directly 
between Bonde and himself, through the intermediary of Charles 
Fleetwood. One might almost speak, in eighteenth-century terms, 


of a secret du Protecteur.® ‘This phase passed, however; and perhaps 
it was possible only in the case of Bonde, who happened to speak 
English (it will be recalled that Cromwell’s Latin, in Burnet’s phrase, 
was ‘very vicious and scanty”): certainly towards the end of the 
Protectorate there seems to be a return to the system of ad hoc 
committees of council.® 


1 De Witt, Brieven, iii. 146 (Nieupoort to de Witt, 26 Nov. 1655): of. CSP. Dom. 
(1654), p. 156. * CSP. Dom. (1637-1658), p. 27. 

* Thurloe, iv. 683 (Nieupoort to De Witt, 26 Nov. 1655); of. Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 
38100, fo. 20 (Barkman to Charles X, 26 Sept. 1656: ‘ In these days, when all foreign 
affairs are at a stand, since Concilium does not sit ’). 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 38100, fo. 372” (Bonde to Charles X, 9 May 1656: * Thurloe 
monopolises everything into his own hands”), CSP. Ven. (1655-1656), p. 26 (Paulucci 
to Sagredo, 1 Mar. 1655: ‘ foreign ministers here find themselves condemned to exer- 
cise extraordinary patience and have to apply to a single new secretary of state, most 
difficult of access’). Schlezer writes of Thurloe as the man ‘ die hie fast alles vermag ’, 
and ‘ auf welchem fast alles liegt’; Urk. w. Act., vii. 781, 785. 

5 Brit Mus., Add. MS. 38100, fo. 343, 360 (Bonde to Charles X, 1 Feb., 11 Apr. 1656); 
CSP. Ven. (1653-1656), pp. 270, 286 (Giavarina to Doge, 6 Oct., 1 Dec. 1656). It is 
clear, for instance, that the commissioners appointed to negotiate with Bonde did not 
know the course of the private negotiations with the Protector, still less the details of 
them, although two of them, at least, were members of the council: B. Whitelocke: 
Memorials of the English Affairs (1732), pp. 638, 641. There are some signs, too, that 
Cromwell may have been conducting a private foreign policy at the end of 1657, if van 
Beuningen’s report that Meadowe offered an alliance to Denmark be true, see below, 
P. 435 0. 3. 

* See, ¢.g. CSP. Dom. (1636-1657), pp. 77, 140. Cromwell did speak Latin to 
Schlezer on one occasion; but Schlezer found it advisable when talking to the Protector 
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But whatever the methods employed, foreign ministers found 
negotiation in England a grievous trial of their patience. There 
was universal complaint of the intolerable slowness of the govern- 
ment in despatching business: diplomats from unpopular countries 
such as Poland or Denmark, or from unimportant ones such as 
Courland or Gelders, might wait literally months before they were 
so much as granted an audience;! and even the favoured Swedes and 
Dutch were not much better treated.2_ The more touchy of them 
were disposed to think that the delays were deliberate: another 
symptom of that overweening arrogance which had produced a 
situation in which there were half a dozen ministers waiting cap in 
hand on Cromwell’s good pleasure, while there was not a single 
English minister at a foreign court. The more penetrating rightly 
attributed the situation to the crushing weight of business which the 
Protector and his secretary had to handle, and to their constant 
preoccupation with the difficult problems of domestic affairs.4 But 
all agreed on the ignorance and inexperience of the men with whom 
they had to deal: ignorance of vital facts (such as the terms of the 
treaty of Osnabriick);> ignorance of protocol (which often led 


to make his points twice over, ‘ und damit ichs desto verstandlicher mache, mit noch 
schlechterem Latein, mengte zu desto klarer Expression hie und da etwas Engelandisch 
mit hinein ’, Urk. w. Act. vii. 745. 

1 Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 38100, fos. 106°-7 (Coyet to Charles X, 1 June 1655, for de 
Bye); Thurloe, iv. 698 (Petkum to Rosenvinge, 25 Apr. 1656: ‘ I have sent continually 
for these three weeks to speak with the secretary of state, but he will never be at home ”); 
later, Petkum found so little news to transmit, after months of waiting, that he was 
reduced to sending home the newly-invented game of piquet in lieu of a despatch, 
Thurloe, iv. 710; and see Urk. wu. Act. vii. 727, 745. And of. Abbott, iii. 255, 286, 494, 
679. 

In Apr. 1656 Whitelocke records that ‘ The Swedish Ambassador had been at 
Whiteball, and was much discontented because he waited above an hour before the 
Protector came to him, which brought the Ambassador to such Impatience, that he rose 
from his seat and was going home again without speaking to the Protector; and said, 
that he durst not for his Head admit of such Dishonour to his Master, by making him 
so often and so long to attend for his Audience’, Whitelocke, Memorials, p. 636: 
Cf. the Swedish complaint of 19 June 1657, in Thurloe, vi. 361; or Nieupoort’s 
appeal, sbid. iv. 283. 

** The court of England, by sheer force, has made itself the most dreaded and the 
most conspicuous in the world. Six ambassadors from crowned heads are now resident 
here, and others are expected ’, CSP. Ven. (1655-1656), p. 77 (Sagredo to Doge, 6 July 
1655); ‘As regards any idea of reciprocity, it is enough to state that there is not at 
present any English ambassador at any court in the world’; ibid. p. 153 (same to same, 
10 Dec. 1655). ‘I can come to no other conclusion than that those who rule this 
country have never transacted business before, especially foreign business, and that 
they therefore err much from lack of knowledge; a contributory factor being that they 
ate much puffed up, rely on their advantageous situation and great power at sea. . . 
and are therefore somewhat slow’, Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 38100, fo. 313 (Bonde to 
Charles X, 30 Nov. 1655). 

* CSP. Ven. (1653-1654), p. 274 (Paulucci to Sagredo, 2 Nov. 1654). 

§ Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 38100, fo. 361” (Bonde to Charles X, 18 Apr. 1656). White- 
locke even got the name wrong, and habitually refers to it as the treaty of Augsburg. 
For Thurloe’s ignorance, see the complaint of van Beverningh (to De Witt, 6 Feb. 
1654), Briewen aan Johan de Witt . . . bewerkt door Robert Fruin (ed. N. Japikse) (Werken 
uitgeg. door het Hist. Genootschap . . . te Utrecht), 3rd ser., no. 42 (Amsterdam, 
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them into blunders and apologies)'; ignorance of Latin: ‘ it is a 
great scandal ’, wrote Bonde angrily, ‘ that since Mr. Meadowe went 
to Portugal they have not anybody that can write a decent line of 
Latin; but the blind Miltonius has to translate from English any- 
thing they want done, and you can easily imagine how slowly it 
goes.’2 Moreover, the most important channels of business—those 
which led through Thurloe, and through the Protector himself— 
were often blocked by illness. It is remarkable how often Cromwell 
was indisposed; and Thurloe was almost as frequently laid up with 
what appears to have been a chronic sore throat—a sympathetic 
affection, perhaps, induced by listening to Cromwell’s speeches. 
Cromwell, moreover, developed the habit of retiring to Hampton 
Court on Friday afternoons, and returning to London on Monday 
mornings—he has thus some claim to be regarded as the inventor of 
the English week-end—and though Nieupoort and Bonde were 
occasionally invited to go down with him, this was an exceptional 
favour which does not seem to have been extended to other diplo- 
mats.* He had, besides, an infuriating habit of giving audiences of 
major importance on the late afternoon of post-days, so that am- 
bassadors were unable to get off their accounts of them until a week 
later. And, lastly, there was the extraordinary state of social 
quarantine in which ambassadors were supposed to live. It was 
strictly forbidden for any servant of the state to communicate with 


the minister of a foreign power, or to receive visits from him,‘ 


1919) [cited: Japikse, Brieven aan de Witt], i. 86; or the curious lapse recorded by 
Friesendorff, 30 Oct. 1657, in Samuel von Pufendorf, Sju bicker om Konung Carl X 
Gustafs bragder (trans. Adolf Hillman), (Stockholm, 1913), iv, c. 84 (p. 390). Cromwell 
once ingenuously confessed to Schlezer that he was a little vague as to what was at 
stake in the Baltic, for ‘ die Oerter waren etwas weit abgelegen; hatte keine eigentliche 
Gemeinschaft mit diesen Landen; die Interesse, die jura, die privilegia waren etwas 
verwickelt und hieselbst nicht so gar wol bekant ’—and Schlezer obligingly gave him a 
short lecture on the subject, illustrated by maps, Urk. uw. Act., vii. 734 (11 Jan. 1655). 

1 E.g. Whitelocke, pp. 636, 640. As Paulucci wrote to Sagredo on 2 Nov. 1654: 
* the English are so impressed with their own importance and their own usages that they 
expect any form of negotiation adopted by them to be admitted ’, CSP. Ven. (1653-1654), 
p. 274. Cf. Thurloe’s revealing letter to Pell, 22 Feb. 1656: ‘ We here understand a 
resident to be the next minister to an ambassador, and, indeed, not differing from one, 
unless extraordinary’: Vaughan, The Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, i. 357. The 
ceremonial at Cromwell’s court is said to have been modelled (by Sir Oliver Fleming) 
on that used in the Swiss cantons: Alfred Stern, ‘ Oliver Cromwell und die evangelische 
Kantone der Schweiz’, Sybels Historische Zeitschrift, xi (1878), p. 58. 

2 Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 38100, fo. 367 (Bonde to Charles X, 25 Apr. 1656). Cf. the 
confirmatory account in Whitelocke, p. 644. Masson was mistaken in suggesting that 
Whitelocke exaggerated Bonde’s indignation in order that his own command of Latin 
might appear to advantage: Masson, Life of Milton, v. 256. 

** He commonly goes to Hampton Court every Friday, and comes back again on 
Monday ’, Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 38100, fo. 224 (Bonde to Charles X, 27 July 1655). 
Bonde had the advantage over Nieupoort: he could play bowls; Nieupoort could not. 
For an account of one such week-end visit by the Swedes, see Johan Ekeblads bref (ed. 
N. Sjéberg) (Stockholm, 1911), i. 414; and Christer Bondes Diarium, in 43rd Annual 
Report of the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records (1882), App. II, p. 50. 

4 Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 38100, fo. 90 (Coyet to Charles X, 11/21 May 1656). 
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“I must say’, wrote Bonde, ‘ that what annoys me most is that I 
sit in my house like a prisoner, and can get no one to come to me, 
nor may I go to them.’! The rule was indeed at times evaded;* 
but it was there, and it was felt to be galling. And this, perhaps, 
is one reason why so much important business was transacted 
at apparently casual encounters in St. James’s Park. 

Two things, however, impressed all diplomats about England’s 
conduct of foreign affairs. ‘The first was its secrecy: ‘I do not 
believe’, wrote Sagredo to the Doge, ‘that any government on 
earth conducts its affairs with greater secrecy than this one’; and 
Schlezer found its intentions ‘almost impenetrable.’* The other 
thing was its extraordinarily efficient intelligence service; and to 
this the state papers of John Thurloe bear impressive witness. 
Nevertheless, Thurloe’s intelligence was patchy—it was fullest 
and most accurate about Dutch affairs—and, as will appear presently, 
the information he had at his disposal was sometimes dangerously 
tendentious. 

But the strongest impression that remains about foreign policy 
in the period of the Protectorate is that it was conducted by ama- 
teurs. Highly intelligent amateurs, some of them; but amateurs. 
And certainly amateurs grossly overworked: we hear more than 
once of Cromwell’s giving audience in the afternoon after having 


sat from early morning in council without anything to eat; of his 
being ‘ weary’; of his being ‘ too busy’ to eat.‘ It was no wonder 
if they made mistakes: the wonder was rather that they made so few. 


(ii) 

What, then, were the main political considerations which must 
sway this ignorant (but shrewd) government? Let us place our- 
selves about the beginning of the year 1655: the Dutch war is over; 
the fleet is on its way to attack Hispaniola; Cromwell, though he 
does not as yet realize it, has virtually made his option between 
France and Spain; and negotiations, of infinite tedium, have already 


1 Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 38100, fo. 372 (Bonde to Charles X, 9 May 1656). White- 
locke confirms this detail: the rule originated in an order of the Long Parliament: 
Whitelocke, Memorials, p. 630. On an earlier occasion Bonde wrote: ‘1 can scarcely 
believe that there is any place which can be worse for a great minister to act in than here, 
since he is cut off from all intercourse with all those who have any say in the conduct of 
affairs. ‘To go and wait upon Thurloe in his own house, as the Dutch ambassador does, 
like any private suitor, I hold to be indignum for Your Majesty’s great honour and reputa- 
tion’, ibid. fo. 188° (7 Sept. 1655). 

* For instance, Coyet arranged a secret meeting with Lord Lisle at his country 
house at Richmond (ibid. fo. 90); and Charles Fleetwood, probably at Cromwell’s 
instigation, called on Bonde at his house more than once, ibid, fos. 199”, 293, 339. 

* CSP. Ven. (1675-1636), p. 122; Urk. u. Act., vii. 741; and of. Mazarin’s opinion, 
A. Chéruel, Histoire de France sous le Ministére de Mazarin (Paris, 1882), ii. 352. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 38100, fo. 363 (Bonde to Charles X, 18 Apr. 1656); ibid. 
©. 381° (same to same, 6 June 1656). 
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for some months been under way for a treaty with Louis XIV. 
Some clear consequences for English foreign policy flowed from 
this situation. First, if Cromwell wete to be friends with France, 
that friendship would probably also imply good relations with the 
Dutch. Mazarin had latterly been on cordial terms with the 
States-General, and had looked to them (though in vain) to contrive 
his admission to the treaty of Westminster. The Dutch, on their 
side, had every reason to desire more normal relations between 
France and the Commonwealth: in the event of an Anglo-French 
war, the States party must fear that French support of the Stuarts 
might lead also to support of the house of Orange. They could 
not so soon forget William II’s intrigue with Mazarin. This was 
one reason why De Witt worked so hard to bring France and 
England together; why Nieupoort was so tireless in good offices; 
and why a great deal of the credit for the Anglo-French treaty of 
1655 must be given to him.* A triple alliance between England, 
France and the Dutch was always at the end of De Witt’s political 
perspectives in the ’fifties. Secondly, the interests of the revolution 
in England, and the personal interests of Cromwell himself, pre- 
scribed friendship with the enemies of the house of Stuart, and 
enmity to its friends. This accorded well with De Witt’s hostility to 
the house of Orange; it had already bound England and Holland 
together in the dark deed of the Act of Seclusion.* It was so clear 
a thing that the exclusion of the leading royalists from France was 
accepted by Mazarin as early as the spring of 1654 as a necessary 
consequence of any English alliance.* It was at least as powerful in 
influencing Cromwell’s attitudes in foreign policy as was the cri- 
terion of common religious faith. Even the Protestant Cause could 
not override the law of self-preservation. And that law drove 
Cromwell and De Witt together.® 


1Cf. the letter from Jane to Nicholas, 21 June 1655, where this possibility is dis- 
cussed, The Nicholas Papers (The Camden Society), n.s. 1 (1892), ii. 349. 

* De Witt realized that until the differences between France and England were 
settled there could be no Marine Treaty, since England used those differences as a 
pretext for privateering. For De Witt’s anxiety for an Anglo-French settlement, 
see Brieven van de Witt, i. 169; ‘Thurloe, iii. 2, 528; De Witt, Brieven, i. 173, 186, 188, 
191. For Nieupoort’s contribution to the treaty, ibid. ili. 5, 22, 31, 36, 49-$0, $9, 
138-9; Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 38100, fos. 54, 64, 93. 

* As Nicholas put it (to Hyde, 14/24 Apr. 1653): ‘... . the now ruling party 
among the States of the Province of Holland had much rather that the present govern- 
ment of the Rebels in England were well established than that the K. were restored, 
and would much rather contribute to that than to this, so as the Pride and insolency of the 
rebels would suffer them but to live and traffic quietly on any tolerable conditions ’, 
Nicholas Papers, ii. 8. 

* Mazarin, vi. 111, 135. 

5 A striking and unfamiliar example of this is afforded by the unofficial soundings 
to the Dutch ambassadors as to the reactions of the ‘ well-intentioned’ in Holland 
to the forthcoming attack on Spain—this at a time when everybody else in Europe was 
trying to guess where the blow was to fall; Japikse, Brieven aan de Witt, i. 95 (Bever 
ningh and Nieupoort to De Witt, 8 Aug. n.s. 1654). For a general discussion of the 
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But Cromwell was no more England than De Witt was the 
United Netherlands; and though each of them took Anglo-Dutch 
friendship as the basis of his foreign policy (because each of them 
saw in that friendship the security of his party) there were serious 
sources of friction between the two countries. There was a long 
score unsettled between them in the East Indies; a long-standing 
fisheries dispute; irreconcilable attitudes to maritime law; and a 
growing trade-rivalry which had found its expression in England 
in the first Act of Navigation (1651). These factors produced three 
Dutch wars; they produced that constant diplomatic oscillation 
between friendship and hostility which is typical of the relations 
between the two countries in this century—an oscillation which 
could be so delicate that at times only a hair’s-breadth separates 
close alliance from open war, and a featherweight decides which it 
shall be:? as, conspicuously, in 1652. But during the Protectorate 
the influence of Cromwell and De Witt is constantly exerted to 
depress the scale in favour of alliance. And this is explained, on 
Cromwell’s part, not only by religion, not only by the bond of 
parallel fears and common enmities (for the clamour for a trade war 
might have submerged these as it submerged them in 1652); but 
also in part by consideration of the question of naval stores. 

Except for the English oak used for the hull of a ship, almost all 
naval stores in 1652 came from the Baltic area. But when at the 
end of that year Denmark entered the war as Holland’s ally, Frederick 
III closed the Sound to all English ships; and the Dutch-Danish 
alliance of 1653 bound him to keep it closed for as long as the war 
should last. The main consideration which led the Dutch thus to 
seduce Frederick from the neutrality which he was so anxious to 
preserve, was the hope of ruining the English Baltic trade;? but 
one effect of the alliance was to deal a severe blow—or at least, to 
level a serious threat—at English naval power. The result was a 
naval emergency, which for the first time sent the Admiralty to the 
American colonies in search of masts. The war ended with stocks 
in the dockyards depleted. ‘Thereafter, the vast naval efforts of the 


political effects of the Orange-Stuart alignment, see P. Geyl, Oranje en Stuart (Utrecht, 
1939), passim, and p. 149, where he writes that for Cromwell the Republic (as against the 
stadhouderate) ‘ de spil van heel zijn systeem moest sijn’. In Mar. 1655 the Branden- 
burg minister in Holland wrote to the Elector that the Regents in Holland ‘ fast auf 
nichts gedenken diirfen, welches demselben [Cromwell] auch von weitem unangenehm 
sein méchte ’, Michael, Cromwell, ii. 156. 

1 For an important examination of this question of ‘ alliance or war?’ as applied 
to Swedish-Danish relations in this century, see Georg Landberg, Johan Gyllenstiernas 
nordiska firbundspolitik (Uppsala, 1935), pp. 14-44. Professor Landberg’s analysis 
could very well be applied to Anglo-Dutch relations. 

® Fridericia, Adelsvaeldens sidste Dage, pp. 208-12. 

* R. G. Albion, Forests and Sea Power (Cambridge, Mass., 1925), pp. 200 ff. 

* For naval stores in 1653, see CSP. Dom. (1653-1654), pp. 2, 9, 125, 313; for 
attempts to organize alternative sources of supply, ibid. pp. 22, 31; CSP. Ven. (1653- 


1634), PP- 5, 51-2. 
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Protectorate would probably have kept them low in any case; but 
the situation was made much worse by the chronic financial strin- 
gency under which the government laboured. It seems clear that 
Cromwell was not able to afford the money to build up any reserves 
which would tide him over a crisis;! and when Montagu’s fleet was 
sent to the Sound in 1659 it was plain that this was the last fleet which 
the yards could fit out: if it were lost or damaged, there could be no 
replacements; they had scraped the barrel to the bottom,” It 
followed from all this that Cromwell, who (as he told Bonde on 
one occasion) * had to maintain one fleet in the West Indies, another 
in the western approaches, and a third off the Straits or in the Medit- 
terranean, must not risk, if it could at all be avoided, another naval 
war with the Dutch, nor another closure of the Sound by a Danish- 
Dutch combination. Nor could he tolerate any arrangement which 
gave to a single power the sole control of the areas from which naval 
stores were exported. These plain facts were to be of vital im- 
portance for his relations to Sweden, to Denmark, and to the Dutch. 


(iii) 


In the summer of 1655, Charles X, after long hesitation as to 
whether to attack Poland, Russia or Denmark, finally decided to 
make Poland his victim. Like Gustavus Adolphus before him, he 
landed in Polish Prussia, and proceeded to try to conquer the 
mouths of the Vistula. He blockaded Danzig, since he could not 
take it; and it was feared, by all who were interested in the Baltic 
trade, that he would emulate Gustavus in another particular also— 
in the imposition of tolls upon merchants trading to Prussian ports. 
And in fact, within a few months of the landing, these fears proved 
to be justified. 


1 For the shortages and financial stringency, see CSP. Dom. (1654), p. 388; ibid. 
(1656-1657), pp. 7, 15-16, 121, 138, 165, 241, 250; ibid. (1657-1658), p. 316; ibid. 
(1658-1659), p. 85; Thurloe, iv. 79-80; De Witt, Brieven, iii. 337-8, 340-1. 

2 CSP. Dom. (1658-1659), pp. 280, 290, 293, 298, and especially p. 305. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS, 38100, fo. 393” (Bonde to Charles X, 4 July 1656). 

‘ This was to be a main consideration in the mediation of the peace of Roskilde: 
Philip Meadowe, Narrative of the principal Actions occurring in the wars betwixt Sweden and 
Denmark (1677), pp. 16-19. The Dutch, of course, viewed the question similarly. 
It was because they feared that England might crush Denmark and gain control of the 
Sound that they were so anxious to secure the inclusion of Frederick II] in the peace of 
Westminster: Fridericia, pp. 217-18. But the situation as regards naval stores was 
probably less serious for them than for England. It is true that during the war England 
was able to organize some sort of alternative source of supply by way of Hamburg; 
but the transit thence to an English port necessitated a naval convoy if the cargoes were 
to come safe home; while the Dutch ran their cargoes in shallow-draught craft sailing 
inshore, out of reach of the English navy. And during the first war they were able to 
bring home at least one large fleet direct from the Sound: Whitelocke, Memorials, pp. 
$63, 648. It seems, therefore, that Mr. Hinton (op. cit. p. 123) may be mistaken in 
suggesting that the closure of the Sound affected both sides equally. 
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1 For an important examination of this question of ‘alliance or war?’ as applied 
to Swedish-Danish relations in this century, see Georg Landberg, Johan Gyllenstiernas 
nordiska férbundspolitik (Uppsala, 1935), pp. 14-44. Professor Landberg’s analysis 
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® Fridericia, Adelsvaeidens sidste Dage, pp. 208-12. 

* R. G. Albion, Forests and Sea Power (Cambridge, Mass., 1925), pp. 200 ff. 

* For naval stores in 1653, see CSP. Dom. (1653-1654), pp. 2, 9, 125, 313; for 
attempts to organize alternative sources of supply, ibid. pp. 22, 31; CSP. Ven. (1653- 
1634), PP» 5, 51-2. 
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Protectorate would probably have kept them low in any case; but 
the situation was made much worse by the chronic financial strin- 
gency under which the government laboured. It seems clear that 
Cromwell was not able to afford the money to build up any reserves 
which would tide him over a crisis; and when Montagu’s fleet was 
sent to the Sound in 1659 it was plain that this was the last fleet which 
the yards could fit out: if it were lost or damaged, there could be no 
replacements; they had scraped the barrel to the bottom.*? It 
followed from all this that Cromwell, who (as he told Bonde on 
one occasion) * had to maintain one fleet in the West Indies, another 
in the western approaches, and a third off the Straits or in the Medit- 
terranean, must not risk, if it could at all be avoided, another naval 
war with the Dutch, nor another closure of the Sound by a Danish- 
Dutch combination. Nor could he tolerate any arrangement which 
gave to a single power the sole contro! ot the areas from which naval 
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The Dutch were immediately concerned, for the Baltic 
trade was the most important branch of their commerce—‘ the 
mother-trade ’, they called it—more important to them even than the 
trade of the Indies. They feared, with reason, a Swedish con- 
quest of Prussia, which would put Charles X in control of virtu- 
ally the entire southern shore of the Baltic—in control, therefore, of 
the great trade routes whereby the produce of Poland and Muscovy 
reached the West. It was inevitable that they should seek to oppose 
Charles’s progress, and highly probable that their opposition might 
lead to open hostilities between Sweden and the States-General. 

In this situation the Dutch and the Swedes both made great 
efforts to enlist Cromwell on their side. Although there were 
already two Swedish envoys in England,' Charles X now sent 
two more: Christer Bonde as a special ambassador, and George 
Fleetwood (brother of the milk-sop) on a semi-private recruiting 
mission.2 Between them and the Dutch ambassador Nieupoort 
there developed a protracted diplomatic struggle; Nieupoort 
endeavouring to draw Cromwell into a project for an alliance with 
Denmark, Brandenburg, the Dutch, and possibly France, to be 
directed to the preservation of liberty of trade in the Baltic;? the 
Swedes trying to cajole him into the conversion of Whitelocke’s 
treaty of 1654 into a close political alliance. 

Cromwell found himself in an embarrassing position. Despite 
his clear realization that good relations with the Dutch were im- 
peratively necessary to him, he felt a strong inclination towards 
Sweden. As a young man, he had shared the enthusiasm of his 
contemporaries for Gustavus Adolphus, and he once vividly 
described to Bonde the emotion with which he had heard the news 
of Liitzen.t He regarded Sweden as the champion of continental 
Protestantism; and at a time when the peace of Westphalia was 
less than ten years old it is hardly surprising that he should have done 
so. It seemed to him now that Charles was stepping forward to 
complete the work which Gustavus had been cut off too soon to 

1 Benjamin Bonnel and Peter Coyet. They were not recalled on Bonde’s arrival, 
but were left without either instructions or money, so that Bonnel, especially, was in 
great distress. Jokes were made about Charles’s having four ministers simultaneously 
in one place: the Swedes became rather sensitive about it; Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 38100, 
fos. 159°, 176, 189%, 236-7. Bonnel in the end had to ask Thurloe for money to get 
him home, Thurloe, iii. 655. 

*For Bonde’s embassy, see Pufendorf, ii, c. 88; P. Kalling, Ri&sradet Christer 
Bondes Ambassad till England 1635 (Uppsala, 1851); J. Levin Carlbom, Sverige och England 
1653-1657 (Géteborg, 1900); Ellen Fries, Erik Oxenstierna (Stockholm, 1889); Joban 
Ekeblads bref, i. 405-43; and, in English, the admirably clear and judicious summary 
in J. N. Bowman, The Protestant Interest in Cromwell’s foreign Relations (Heidelberg, 1900). 
For Dutch policy, W. J. Kolkert, Nederland en het Zweedsche Imperialisme (Deventer, 
1908), N. F. Noordam, De Republiek en de Noordse Oorlog (Assen, 1940), and N. Japikse, 
Joban de Witt (Amsterdam, 1915), pp. 132-45. 

* De Witt, Brieven, iii. 47 (Nieupoort to De Witt, 23 Apr. 1655). 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 38100, fo. 117 (Coyet to Charles X, 22 June 1655); ébid. 
fo, 326% (Bonde to Charles X, 21 Dec. 1655), 
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finish; and though he knew little or nothing of Charles, he devel- 
oped what can only be described as a sentimental admiration for 
him. To Bonde he always spoke of Charles as ‘ your great and 
noble King ’;! he publicly rejoiced at Charles’s victories; declared 
that he hoped his conquests might reach to Constantinople and the 
Caspian;? and in a burst of enthusiasm remarked that England and 
Sweden were the ‘ two columns’ upon which the Protestant cause 
reposed, who between them ‘ might hold Europe in subjection . . . 
since Your Majesty on land, and he at sea, were mighty consider- 
able’. Of Charles’s real political motives and aims he was im- 
perfectly informed. He regarded him, not without reason, as the 
destined adversary of the house of Habsburg and of the pope; 
but would have been surprised if he had known how careful Charles 
was to cultivate Roman Catholics in Poland. He was, indeed, 
disagreeably affected when the Dutch maliciously took care to 
inform him of the rigour with which Charles was forced by his 
Lutheran subjects to treat Calvinists in Sweden;® but the bad 
impression seems to have been only transient. 

Apart from these religious considerations, there were good 
secular reasons why Cromwell should look benevolently on Charles’s 
enterprises in Prussia. The Commonwealth could have no sym- 
pathy for Poland, for John Casimir had contributed money to the 
Stuart cause; and the English and Scottish merchants in Poland were 
believed to have been victimized by the Polish government. In 
1653 England had given an honourable reception to the Polish 
vice-chancellor Radziejowski—a traitor who had come to England 
looking for support against his king;? and when early in 1655 John 
Casimir sent an emissary to seek English aid against the Muscovites, 
he was kept waiting, snubbed, and (when at last he obtained audience) 
put out of countenance by the Protector’s vehement reproaches.® 
Nor could Cromwell feel any concern for beleaguered Danzig; for 
Danzig was levying discriminatory taxation on English merchants,® 


1 Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 38100, fo. 224 (Bonde to Charles X, 27 July 1655). 

® Ibid. fo. 276 (Bonde to Charles X, 28 Sept. 1655). 

8 Ibid. fo. 110%, 95-8% (Coyet to Charles X, 8 June, 18 May 1655). 

* On this see Sven Géransson, op. cit. p. 112. 

5 Pressure from the Swedish church forced Charles to issue a stringent Statute on 
Religion in 1655: Géransson, p. 105. For Dutch attempts to make political capital 
out of this, Brit. Mus., Add. MS, 38100, fo. 189, 267% (Bonde to Charles X, 7, 13 Sept. 
1655); De Witt, Brieven, iii. 107. The Great Elector employed similar tactics to al- 
ienate English sympathy from Sweden, Urk. w. Act., vii. 797, 801. The Swedish 
council, foreseeing the possible prejudice to Anglo-Swedish relations, had in Sept. 1655 
taken the bold step of suspending, on their own authority, and in the king’s absence, 
the promulgation of the statute, Svenska riksradets protokoll, xvi. 278. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 38100, fos. 77-8 (Coyet to Charles X, 20 Apr. 1656); CSP. 
Ven. (1655-1656), p. 40 (Paulucci to Sagredo, 3 Apr. 1655); Thurloe, iii. 50. 

7 CSP. Ven. (1653-1654) pp. 103, 116, 134, 147. 

8 Ibid. p. 46 (Paulucci to Sagredo, 17 Apr. 1655). 

® Thurloe, iv. 369-70; v. 88; Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 38100, fo. 349 (Bonde to Charles 
X, 8 Feb. 1656); Cromwell’s letter of protest, 1 Feb. 1656, printed in Abbott, iv. 91. 
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and was in any case a hotbed of royalist activity: ‘ No place ’, wrote 
Middleton to Nicholas, ‘ has more kindness for the King than this.’ } 
As to the Russians, with whom it seemed very likely that Charles 
would also come into conflict, the Muscovy Company had a long 
account of grievances against them; diplomatic relations had been 
broken off in 1649; and the Tsar’s letters to the Protector were 
deemed unsatisfactory in matters of style and title.* Finally, there 
remained Brandenburg—a Protestant power which in the autumn of 
1655 seemed almost certain to clash with Sweden. But the Great 
Elector was deeply suspect in England. He was the guardian of 
young William of Orange, and his court was regarded as the centre 
of the Orange faction. He was believed to have offered Charles 
Stuart 3,000 men; and Thurloe’s agents told him (and Thurloe 
believed it) that Frederick William was ‘more Orange party and 
royalist than anyone in the world’. When in the summer of 1655 
the Dutch, who were more afraid of Charles X’s interference with 
their trade than of Frederick William’s interference with their 
constitution, made an alliance with Brandenburg, in hopes of stiff- 
ening the Elector to resist Sweden, Thurloe regarded the treaty 
with consternation, as an Orange triumph.‘ 

There were thus sound political, as well as religious and 
sentimental, grounds for the sympathy with which Charles’s cam- 
paigns were watched in England; and Cromwell’s hope of divert- 


ing him to an attack on the Habsburgs was intelligible enough, 
at a moment when the formal rupture with Spain was imminent. 
In this respect Cromwell’s policy coincides almost exactly with 


1 CSP. Dom. (1656-1657), p. 345; of. Thurloe, vi. 101. 

2 CSP. Dom. (1653-1654), p. 340; ibid. (1654), pp. 202-3; Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 
38100, fo. 212 (Bonde to Charles X, 2 May 1656). 

® Thurloe, iii. 525-6; State Papers collected by Edward, Earl of Clarendon (Oxford, 1786), 
iii. 201, 220; of. Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 38100, fo. 229 (Bonde to Charles X, 27 July 1655): 
*. , . in this place [London], where the Elector of Brandenburg, as guardian of the 
young prince in Holland, is considered as chief of the Royalists’; ibid. fo. 298% (Bonde 
to Charles X, 2 Nov. 1655), for the malign influence of Amalia von Solms, and ¢/. 
The Nicholas Papers, iii. 103, where Sir Henry de Vic writes to Nicholas (1 Nov. 1655): 
* You heare how the old Princess Dowager of Orange is returned, and how much made 
of by those of Amsterdam for having gotten the Elector of Brandenburg to doe what 
they desired of him. How doe you thinke Mr. Cromwell will looke upon this, both as 
it referrs to the Suedes and the howse of Nassau?’ See too De Witt, Brieven, iii. 
47 (De Witt to Nieupoort, 23 Apr. 1655) where he writes of the Elector that ‘ hy 
gepassioncert was in het interest van den Prince van Orange’. For the 3000 men, 
Thurloe’s remarks quoted in sbid. iii. 112 (Nieupoort to De Witt, 27 Aug. 1655). The 
Brandenburg envoy, Schlezer, was always struggling against suspicion on this account; 
and the alleged pro-Stuart sympathies of the Elector were made one of the pretexts 
for neglecting to inform Schlezer of Richard’s accession; Urk. 4. Act., vii. 710-13, 
732, 750, 752, 798. When Baillie wrote: ‘I wish Brandeburgh may returne to his old 
postour, and not draw on himself next the Suedish armies, which the Lord forbid; 
for, after Sweden, we love Brandeburgh next best . . . (my italics), he was expressing a 
personal opinion, which was scarcely shared by his government. The Letters and 
Journals of Robert Baillie, ed, D, Laing, (Edinburgh, 1842), iii. 371. 

* De Witt, Brieven, iii. 96-9 (Nieupoort to De Witt, 6 Aug. 1655). 
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Mazarin’s ;} and it does not seem so far to have been suggested 
that Mazarin was motivated by zeal for the Protestant cause. 
These circumstances, and Cromwell’s personal predilection for 
Charles, no doubt do much to explain the special favour with which 
the Swedish diplomats were treated: Bonde and Coyet both received 
the Garter; the penurious Commonwealth treated Bonde to public 
entertainment of unexampled lavishness; and both Bonde and 
Fleetwood were given an ease of access to the Protector’s person 
such as no other foreign minister enjoyed.2 Cromwell even so far 
compromised with his principles as to drink a furtive health to 
Charles X.* But in view of all this it becomes all the more significant 
that in 1655 and 1656 Cromwell should in fact have eluded all Bonde’s 
efforts to inveigle him into a Swedish alliance. After infinite delays 
and some acerbities, a trade treaty, expanding and making precise 
the Whitelocke treaty of 1654, was indeed signed in July 1656.4 
The Protector also permitted a limited amount of recruiting for 
the Swedish armies by Lord Cranston, and later by Sir William 
Vavasour—not without some qualms lest the Scottish recruits 
might find their way to Charles Stuart. But the negotiations for an 
alliance were for the present a complete failure. Cromwell refused 
to give Charles X a subsidy, saying, quite truly, that he had no money 
to spare. He refused to give or lend naval assistance, on the 


1 See e.g. Mazarin, vi. 423 (tod’ Avaugour, 8 Jan. 1655); De Witt, Brieven, i. 269 (Boreel 
to De Witt, 15 Mar. 1656), or ibid. 251-2, where Boreel writes to De Witt (14 Jan. 1656): 
‘ De grootste progressen insgelycks van den Koningh van Sweden, doen hopen, dat daer 
uyt volgen sal eene generaele rupture van de Sweden met ’t Huys van Oostenryck.’ 
And see Thurloe, iii. 473, for similar intelligence from the Hague, 29 May 1655. 

2 CSP. Dom. (1656-1657), pp. $0, 79, 95, 115; CSP. Ven. (2655-1656), pp. 250, 260, 
for the presents to Bonde, and his knighthood; bid. pp. 215, 218, for the presents to 
Coyet, and his knighthood; Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 38100, fo. 30 (Barkman to Charles X, 
24 Oct. 1656) for ease of access to Protector. Nieupoort was given a rather smaller 
present on his taking leave at the end of 1657: CSP. Dom. (1657-1658), p. 142. And 
of. ibid. (1655), p. 315 (Nicholas to Jos. Jane, 4/14 Sept. 1655): ‘I hear that there has 
long been a good understanding between the King of Sweden and Cromwell, and that 
they have agreed in the invasion of the West Indies, Poland, and other designs . . . 
Cromwell is exceedingly intimate with the Swedish ambassador ...; they dine, 
sup and hunt and play at bowls together. Cromwell never caressed any man so much, 
nor sought the friendship of any so much as the King of Sweden.’ 

3 * Bibit mihi sed secrete 4deo Dfius Prot. in memoriam Regiae Maiestatis, quod adeo 
contra morem ipsorum, sed nunc maximam amicitiam annuebat ’, Bondes Diarium, p. 52. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 38100, fo. 397. 

5 Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 38100, fo. 151” (Coyet to Charles X, 28 Sept. 1655), 204” 
(Bonde to Charles X, 29 Feb. 1656); CSP. Dom. (1655-1656), pp. 221, 375 (for the de- 
sequestering of Cranston’s estates); ibid. (1656—1657), p. 71 (leave to enlist malignants) ; 
CSP. Ven. (1655-1656), p. 106; Thurloe, v. 372 (Barkstead to Thurloe, 1 Sept. 1656) 
for fear of desertion to the enemy. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 38100, fos. 200%1, 207%, 357 (Bonde to Charles X, 15 Feb. 
1656, 7 Mar. 1656, 4 Apr. 1656); CSP. Ven. (165 s-1656), pp. 221-2 (Giavarina to Doge, 
26 Mar. 1656), for story of Cromwell’s bursting into tears in council over the financial 
situation. Pufendorf (ii, c. 92 (p. 137)) thought lack of money the main reason for 
the failure of the negotiations. Cf. Thurloe to Pell, 19 June 1656: ‘ Our want of 
money to support our own engagements is more than theirs [the Protestant cantons] 
can be ’, Vaughan, i. 428. 
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equally irrefutable ground that his fleets wer2 fully extended by the 
war against Spain. He refused decisively the bait of special com- 
mercial privileges in the Baltic region, which Bonde at first held 
out, as being too provocative of the Dutch: was not Danzig (he 
asked Bonde), the Dutchman’s breadbasket?* He refused to enter 
any alliance directed contra quoscunque, because, as he explicitly 
stated, he did not wish to offend Frederick III or the States-General, 
who might think that such a provision was directed against them.® 
And, finally, he wrecked the whole negotiation by insisting that the 
Dutch should be included in any treaty that was made between 
England and Sweden.‘ The treaty of peace between England and 
the United Netherlands in 1654 had contained an article (art. 15) 
which bound either side not to conclude any treaty with a third 
power without including a clause providing for each other’s acces- 
sion to it. It is true that England had been slack about observing 
this article; but Thurloe was always rather shamefaced and apolo- 
getic when he was reminded of his omissions, and it is noteworthy 
that the treaty with France of October/November 1655 did make 
provision, in its final paragraph, for the inclusion of the Dutch. 
The Dutch, on their side, scrupulously complied with article 15, at 
least for a time: so in regard to their treaty with Brandenburg,* and 
also (which was much more important) in regard to the treaty of 
Elbing with Sweden in 1656.7 Certainly they would have viewed 


as a provocation any Anglo-Swedish alliance which left them out. 
Now it may well be true that Cromwell’s refusal of the Swedish 
alliance in 1656 arose in part from a desire not to deepen existing 


1 Brit Mus., Add. MS. 38100, fo. 393” (Bonde to Charles X, 4 July 1656). 

® Ibid. fos. 302%, 304 (same to same, 9 Nov. 1655), where Bonde narrates that 
Cromwell ‘ began to expound the Hollanders’ interest in the Prussian trade, that it 
was not wonderful if they were now a little troubled ’; and later ‘ he repeated once more 
how necessary it was for the Dutch that Danzig, which is their bread-basket, remain 
open to them’. Ibid. fos. 192%-3*, 241, 263% (Bonde to Charles X, 4 Jan. 1656, 23 
Aug. 1655, 31 Aug. 1655), 174%-5 (Coyet to Charles X, 7 Dec. 1655); ‘Thurloe, iv. 389. 
De Witt was ready to give a reciprocal renunciation of particular commercial advantages 
in the Baltic: Brieven, iii. 110 (De Witt to Nieupoort, 27 Aug. 1655); and the Dutch 
diplomats sent to negotiate the treaty of Elbing with Charles X were instructed to make 
it plain that any alliance with Sweden must provide for Charles’s according equal ad- 
vantages to England; ibid. v. 423. The Eastland merchants were understandably 
anxious for the specially favoured position which Bonde scemed to offer, and he incited 
them to bring pressure to bear on Cromwell; Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 38100, fo. 2807, 
295” (Bonde to Charles X, 5, 26 Oct. 1655). The offer was later withdrawn; ibid. 
fos. 174*°—5 (Coyet to Charles X, 7 Dec. 1655). 

5 Ibid. fos. 365, 370%, 388%, 396 (Bonde to Charles X, 25 Apr. 9 May, 20 June, 11 
July 1656). 

* Ibid. fos. 365-6", 370°. 

® Text in Abbott, iii. 937. For Thurloe’s embarrassment, see e.g. De Witt, Brieven, 
iii, 143, 272 (Nieupoort to De Witt, 19 Nov. 1655, 1 Sept. 1656). 

* In the hope of thereby making the treaty acceptable to England, Ur&. uw. Act., vii. 
713-14. For the difficulties about making this treaty, see Kolkert, Nederland en bet 
Zweedsche Imperialisme, pp. 81-154. ; 

? Thurloe, v. 285, 309-10; De Witt, Brieven, v. 45-6 (van Slingelandt to De Witt, 
5 Sept. 1656). 
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cleavages in the Protestant Front.4 His policy certainly was to 
reconcile Charles X and the Dutch; and he rightly thought that an 
Anglo-Swedish treaty would have the opposite effect. But it is no 
less true that such a splitting of the Protestant powers would have 
political and economic consequences quite as objectionable as the 
religious implications, and would involve England in serious dangers.* 
And these political considerations seem to have been decisive for 
him. He showed a really statesmanlike grasp of the fact that whereas 
for England the Baltic trade, as an economic asset, was of only 
moderate importance, for the Dutch it was the very nerve of the 
state; and that any attack upon it by way of an agreement for special 
privileges for English merchants would be a challenge to vital 
interests which even De Witt must resist, if need be to the point of 
war. And even when the proposed alliance had been divested of 
these dangerous and provocative economic lures, Cromwell refused 
it for two weighty political reasons: first, because he feared it 
might drive the Dutch to the ‘ desperate consilia’ of seeking the 
friendship of Spain; and secondly, because he feared that it might 
be followed by a renewal of political collaboration between the 
Dutch and Denmark.’ To act in such a way as to produce either 
of these consequences would be to play the game of Orange and 
Stuart.4 It is not easy to say how far there was a firm basis for 


1 The mixture of motives which animated the Protector is well shown in his remarks 
to Bonde on 4 Feb. 1656. Bonde reports that he said that ‘ his intention had only been 
to do the Dutch a service [by insisting on their inclusion] if he could, or at least to show 
them that he was doing what he could for them, especially since he thought that that 
would be a means whereby unity between Protestants might be achieved and built up, 
and so that that state, which exists only by trade, might not be driven to adopt any 
adverse consilia—they had still many Papists among them’, Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 38100, 
fo. 346 (Bonde to Charles X, 8 Feb. 1656). 

2 Which was why Bonde believed that Charles X’s treaty with Brandenburg would 
make his task in England easier, since it could be represented as a step towards more 
amicable relations between Sweden and Brandenburg’s ally, the Dutch. Abbott 
(iv. 109) however, writes that the Swedish-Brandenburg treaty ‘ automatically eliminated 
any close alliance between Sweden and the United Provinces’. But if that were so, 
Bonde would hardly have regarded it as a help to his negotiation, And in fact White- 
locke (who is Abbott’s authority at this point) contradicts Abbott’s remark: White- 
locke wrote ‘ there was no Likelihood but there would also be a good Understanding 
between the King of Sweden and the United Provinces ’, Memorials, p. 634. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 38100, fos. 193, 207"~-8 (Bonde to Charles X, 4 Jan. 1656, 
7 Mar. 1656). Bonde early formed the view that fear of offending the Dutch was the 
main obstacle, ‘ since they are the nearest at hand to them, and if, from desperation, 
or because of the danger which they [the Dutch] fear in the Baltic, or that they perceive 
that they may look for no good from England—if then the Dutch should once more 
take up seriously the King of Scots’ cause, then they [Cromwell’s government] fear 
that the country, which is not well content with this government, may assist them, and 
thereby once more new and great troubles arising ’ (fo. 269", 14 Sept. 1655). Or again: 
England will not offend the Dutch ‘ since their rupture with Spain and also res angusta 
Domi do not permit it, besides that status Regiminis itself, as far as I can ascertain, is 
very sick and in an ill condition, so that it is scarcely to be remedied without some 
serious resolution of my Lord Protector’ (fo. 282, 12 Oct. 1655). 

* As Aitzema took care to point out: ‘. . . they [the Dutch] believe that the design 
of Sweden is to give all commerce to England; and their belief or unbelief is incurable, 
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Cromwell’s fear of a Dutch-Spanish rapprochement: Dutch economic 
interests were certainly closely tied up with Spain, and there was a 
good deal of underhand collaboration between them on a private 
and unofficial level, with a powerful pro-Spanish pressure-group in 
Amsterdam.! But there could be no doubt of the other danger: an 
Anglo-Swedish alliance, in the existing circumstances, might well 
have been followed by a Dutch-Danish league. Hostilities between 
Sweden and Denmark had been probable at any time since 1653, and 
were not rendered less likely by the prolonged negotiations for an 
alliance between them.? If Charles X were successful in conquering 
Prussia, Denmark might feel driven to attack him in self-defence, 
before he overran the whole Baltic; if he failed, Denmark would 
probably not let slip the chance of recovering the losses of Brém- 
sebro. The Dutch could not help supporting Denmark, to maintain 
a Baltic balance which an Anglo-Swedish alliance would upset. 
Thus the conclusion of a political treaty between Cromwell and 
Charles X would involve the hazard of a major explosion. And the 
first thing to happen thereafter would be the loss of parity in regard 
to the Sound dues which England had gained in 1654, the restoration 
of the Dutch to a position of special privilege, and the closing of the 
Sound, as in 1653. Could England, with her navy heavily committed 
against Spain, and her stocks of naval stores run down, risk this? 
Had the Protectorate the financial resources to shoulder another war ?* 
Could Cromwell, or any other rational statesman (which excludes 
the Commonwealthsmen) contemplate another naval war with the 
Dutch, while the Spanish war was in progress? The questions 
answer themselves. 

Cromwell in 1656 was prepared for alliance with Sweden only 
in two cases: first, in the case that the alliance was explicitly and 
solely directed against the Habsburgs. This would have meant 
that Charles X left Poland for Germany; consequently, that the 
anxieties of Denmark and the Dutch were allayed, and that England 
obtained the benefit of a real diversion. In this case he was ready 
for an offensive alliance. Or secondly, he was ready for a defensive 
alliance with Sweden as part of a general league of Protestants, 


and they do not perceive, that the Orange party do studiously cast oyl into this fire, 
instigating the States of Holland and Amsterdam to irritate and offend the Swede 
more . . .’, Thurloe, iv. 312~13. 

1 Cf. Schlezer’s comment, Urk. #. Act., vii. 744; CSP. Ven. (1655-1656), p. 166 
(Quirini to Doge, 19 Jan. 1656), p. 184 (Sagredo to Doge, 3 Mar. 1656); Thurloe, iv. 
$88~9; Mazarin, vii. 435 (to Bordeaux, 16 Dec. 1656). Amsterdam’s inclination to 
Spain care out very clearly in 1657; see E. C. Molsbergen, Frankrijk en de Republiek der 
Vereenigde Nederlanden, 1648-1662 (Rotterdam, 1902), pp. 157, 160. 

® See Birgit Grabe, ‘ Den nordiska allianstanken under hollindsk-engelska kriget ’ 
Historisk Tidskrift [Stockholm], 2nd ser., i (1938), 272-87. 

* Nieupoort certainly thought not; De Witt, Brieven, iii. 114 (to De Witt, 3 Sept. 
1655). 

* The English draft treaty is in Thurloc, iv. 486-7; Bonde’s disgusted comments 
in Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 38100, fos. 339 ff. (to Charles X, 1 Feb. 1656). 
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including the Dutch, and, if need be, that traditional political 
Protestant, France. Such a league would, he hoped, ease the tension 
in the Baltic, reconcile Charles X with the States-General, and 
isolate Spain.1 That it would also have religious attractions is for 
our present purposes (though not for his) immaterial. For indeed, 
the idea of a comprehensive alliance of this sort was by no means an 
aberration personal to Cromwell. It hung in the air of contempo- 
rary politics, and was from time to time grasped at by statesmen 
who were certainly not greatly concerned about the outlook for a 
Protestant Front. In 1655, for instance, Denmark met Swedish 
offers of a treaty with a proposal for a league to include the Dutch;* 
and Frederick III would at any time have been happy to add England 
to his alliance with the United Provinces—hence Petkum’s melan- 
choly haunting of the purlieus of Whitehall. In March 1656, again, 
the Dutch ambassadors to Denmark were ordered to propose a 
quadruple alliance, with Denmark, England and Sweden as mem- 
bers.2 In the autumn of 1656 Charles X himself was insisting that 
any alliance with Denmark must embrace England and France; and 
a few months later he was thinking of a combination which should 
include both England and the Dutch.‘ In every case the object 
was the same: to minimize the risk of a clash in the Baltic; or, if 
that were too much to hope for, to try to ensure that the two great 
maritime powers should not be dragged into it on opposite sides. 

It is worth noting how strong were the forces which Cromwell 
resisted when he formulated this policy; how formidable the anti- 
Dutch pressures with which he successfully contended. Not only 
was the mercantile community bitterly hostile to the Dutch; but an 
important section of those who stood nearest to the Protector 
seems to have been hostile too.5 The Commonwealthsmen and all 
that party had never forgiven Cromwell for making peace before the 
union of the two republics had been attained. Nieupoort’s Marine 
Treaty was now hard aground on differences over maritime law. 
There was growing suspicion that Dunkirk privateers were 
financed with Dutch money, that Spanish ships and goods were 
sailing under the protection of the Dutch flag, that private persons 
in Holland were making fortunes out of unofficial aid to Spain.® 


1 Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 38100, fo. 333% (Bonde to Charles X, 11 Jan. 1656); of. De 
Witt, Brieven, iii. 170-3 (Nieupoort to De Witt, 14 Jan. 1656). 

2 J. Levin Carlbom, Magnus Dureels negotiation i Kipenhamn. 1633-1657 (Géteborg, 
1910), pp. 40, $7. 8 Ibid. p. Jo n. 2; of. Thurloe, iv. 610. 

* Svenska riksradets protokoll, xvi. 744-5 (and cf. ibid. p. 747, where Erik Oxenstierna 
remarks ‘ It would be a good thing to keep England and Holland together ”); Carlbom, 
Magnus Duree/, p. 252. 

5 For instance, Fleetwood, Lambert, Fiennes, Fleming, Monck, Whitelocke. The 
main supports of the Dutch interest in the council seem to have been Lawrence and 
Strickland: Strickland—like Cromwell himself—had relatives in the Dutch forces whose 
promotion was a matter of concern to him. 

® Thurloe, v. 94, 226; CSP. Dom. (1655-1656), p. 207. 
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And, not least, there was the poison-pen of Leeuw van Aitzema, 
Thurloe’s main informant on Dutch affairs.1 Week after week 
Aitzema poured into Thurloe’s ears the most insidious and malignant 
attacks upon De Witt and his policies, twisting every Dutch action 
to make it appear unfriendly to England, exaggerating the Orange 
influence in the Netherlands, inciting English statesmen to courses 
which led straight to a Dutch war. The information was the more 
dangerous since—however misleading the glosses which Aitzema 
put on it—it tapped the most secret Dutch sources, and was in 
substance usually extremely accurate. It does infinite credit to the 
common sense and courage of Cromwell and Thurloe that they 
resisted Aitzema’s insinuations for so long. 


(iv) 

It became much less easy to resist them in 1657. Throughout 
the first half of this year, Frederick II] of Denmark was steadily 
preparing—and was known by Cromwell to be preparing—for the 
attack on Sweden which he eventually launched on 1 June.? And it 
became increasingly likely (though on this point the information 
was for long distractingly contradictory) that this act of aggression 
was deliberately incited by the Dutch. The Swedes, for their part, 
had no doubt of it. Aitzema accused De Witt—or, more plausibly, 
van Beuningen—of being at the bottom of it, and alleged that the 
States-General were intriguing with Austria and Spain; and 
Thurloe was carefully reminded by his agents of the crisis of 1652, 
of the risk of another Dutch-Danish closure of the Sound, and of the 
consequences of a stoppage of the supply of naval stores.’ At the 


1 Aitzema was not merely an English but a Swedish agent: Charles X paid him a 
pension of 1,200 riksdaler a year, and he supplied Appelboom with secret information: 
Kolkert, p. 111 and n. 1; Memorién van den Zweedschen Resident Harald Appelboom (ed. 
G. W. Kernkamp) (Bijdr. en Mededeelingen van het Hist. Genootschap te Utrecht, vol. 
26) (Amsterdam, 1905), p. 317, 0. 1. He seems also to have had Orange sympathies; 
Brieven van de Witt, i. 242. 

® Thurloe, v. 748, 783 (Dutch ambassadors in Denmark to Ruysch, 11 Jan. n.s. 
21 Jan., n.s. 1657); vi. 36 (Frederick III to States-General, 1/13 Feb. 1657). Abbott 
makes a curious slip which somewhat confuses his discussion of this question: writing 
of Friesendorff’s mission, of August of this year, he suggests that it had to do with 
the relations between Denmark and Sweden, then approaching open war’: Abbott, 
iv. 614. But war had been declared on 1 June. For a day-to-day account of the per- 
plexing vacillations of Danish policy in the months before the outbreak, see the letters 
of Magnus Dureel, the Swedish minister in Copenhagen, printed (partly in précis) in a 
Danish translation in P. M. Becker, Samilinger til Danmarks Historie under Kong Fredrik 
den Tredies Regiering af udenlandske Archiver (Copenhagen 1847), i; and the detailed 
study by J. Levin Carlbom, Magnus Dureels negotiation i Kipenbamn. 

* For reports tending to show Dutch complicity, Thurloe, v. 287-8; vi. 9, 27, 60, 
113, 227, 269, 359-60; and of. CSP. Ven. (1657-1639), p. 28; for reports of a contrary 
tendency, Thurloe, v. 290-1; vi. 41, 309, 353-4 (this last a motion in the Estates of 
Holland deploring the Danish attack and urging prevention of any extension of the war). 

* See e.g. Becker, op. cit. i. 107, 156; Svenska riksradets protokoll, xvi. 429; xvii. 142. 


5 Thurloe, vi. 322, 370-1. 
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end of July Nieupoort frankly told Cromwell that his government 
considered that the peace of Westphalia had absolved them from 
the obligation to maintain the treaty of Broémsebro.' It is not 
altogether surprising that the Protector and his secretary came to be 
convinced that the new conflict had been engineered by the Dutch.? 

In this, as it happened, they were mistaken. Among the Dutch 
ambassadors to Denmark, van Beuningen, who had become fanati- 
cally hostile to Sweden since his unsuccessful mission to Stockholm 
in 165 3-4, no doubt did his best to encourage Frederick III to plunge 
into war. But the policy of De Witt was certainly pacific: Danish 
historians, indeed, find it weak and wavering.* De Witt, like 
Cromwell, would have been glad enough to be friends with Den- 
mark and Sweden simultaneously; and Frederick III was deeply 
chagrined at what he considered to be Dutch duplicity in concluding 
the treaty of Elbing behind his back.5 He seems to have made up 
his mind for a war of revenge upon Sweden some months before 
van Beuningen’s arrival; and certainly there was nothing in the 
embassy’s instructions to encourage such an adventure: the furthest 
that De Witt was prepared to go—until Denmark was actually 
in extremis—was to urge Frederick to put his forces (and especially 
his navy) into a state of preparedness sufficient to make Denmark 
bindnisfabig, and to conclude a strictly defensive alliance.6 The 
Danes probably made too much of De Witt’s encouragement; and 


they certainly seem to have been misled by the reports of their agents 
in Holland, who depicted the Dutch as strongly hostile to Sweden, 
and anxious for war.’ But on this point Frederick III was un- 
deceived before the final decision for war was taken. And as to 
van Beuningen, it seems probable that his influence has been 
exaggerated: if Frederick needed any urging, a more important 
impulse probably came from the Spanish and Imperial courts; 


1 De Witt, Brieven, iii. 391-2 (Nieupoort to De Witt, 29 July 1657). 

** This warre is of greate consequence, especially because it is fomented by the 
Dutch, who favour the Dane, hopeing by his meanes to get the trade and cometce 
of the East-Sea’ (Thurloe to Henry Cromwell, 28 July 1657: Thurloe, vi. 425). 

3 For van Beuningen’s mission, see his despatches in Japikse, Brieven aan de Witt. 
C. Roldanus, Coenraad van Beuningen, Siaatsman en Libertijn ?s Gravenhage, 1931), is thin 
on this episode. Appelboom was able to buy, at high prices, copies of van Beuningen’s 
letters from Denmark, which proved that he was inciting Frederick II—‘ with or 
without orders ’, as Appelboom remarked; Memorién van Harald Appelboom, p. 324. 

* See, ¢.g. Fridericia, Ade/svaeldens sidste Dage, pp. 222-3; E. Gigas, Grev Bernardino 
de Rebolledo, spansk Gesandt i Kjfbenhavn (Copenhagen, 1883), p. 271; and ¢f, L. Beins, 
Jan de Witt en zijne buitelandsche politiek tijdens den Vrede van Westminster en de Noordschee 
Kwestie (Groningen, 1871), p. 18. For evidence of De Witt’s attitude, see Brieven van 
de Witt, i. 386-7, 409-12; De Witt, Brieven, iii. 344-5; v. 497. 

5 Japikse, Brieven aan de Witt, i. 357. 

* The so-called ‘ Amplification-Treaty ’; see Brieven van de Witt, i. 416 (De Witt 
to van Beuningen, 16 Mar. 1657); Thurloe, v. 243-4. It was eventually signed on 
17 June. 

7 Ibid. i. 390; Fridericia, p. 244. 

® Carlbom, Magnus Dureel, pp. 191, 193. 
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for Joachim Gersdorff, Frederick’s influential Lord Chamberlain, 
was closely linked with the Spanish ambassador, Rebolledo, and was 
a convinced partisan of Habsburg.! 

Of much of this, however, Cromwell was ill-informed, or 
ignorant.2 He saw that the attempts of himself and Mazarin to 
dissuade Frederick from war met with no success; and he ascribed 
their failure to Dutch machinations.* The real link between Den- 
mark and the Habsburgs, the supposed connection between Den- 
mark and the Dutch, lent plausibility to his growing suspicion that 
the Dutch were already secretly in league with Spain. In the first 
half of 1657 evidence for this seemed to be piling up on all hands.‘ 
And it was reinforced by the impression produced by Dutch policy 
towards Portugal, Sweden, and France. The recovery of Brazil 
by the Portuguese raised such a storm in Zeeland (whose West 
India Company was the chief sufferer) that the States-General were 
forced to take vigorous retaliatory measures. A Dutch fleet was 
sent to cruise off Lisbon; a Dutch-Portuguese war in Europe 
(it had long been raging unofficially beyond the seas) appeared 
imminent. At the same time, the dangerous tension between the 
United Provinces and Sweden, which had seemed to be satisfactorily 
removed by the treaty of Elbing, again became acute when the Dutch 
unexpectedly refused to ratify that treaty unless Charles X accepted 
certain * Elucidations’ which they propounded; and this he was 


not prepared to do.® As if this were not enough, De Ruyter’s 


1 For all this see Fridericia, op. cit. pp. 222-4, 229, 232-3, 238, 244, 248-9, 252-3, 290; 
E. Gigas, Grev Bernardino de Rebolledo, pp. 258-9, 267, 269-70, 274-5, 280. The Tsar 
was also inciting Frederick to attack Sweden: Becker, i. 136; Svenska riksrdets proto- 
holl, xvii. 210; Gigas, p. 274. 

* But both he and Mazarin knew about Frederick III’s intrigue with Vienna: C/ar- 
endon State Papers, iii. 337 (Lockhart to Thurloe, 21 Apr. 1657), ¢f. Thurloe, vi. 259-60, 
412; Mazarin, viii. 73 (Memorial for Gramont and Lionne, 29 July 1657). 

* By 1660 Thurloe was certain of Dutch complicity: the Dutch, he writes, ‘ engaged 
that King [of Denmark] contrary to his own interests, to invade the King of Sweden 
in his duchy of Bremen’: Somers Tracts, vi. 332. Frederick III had been levying mer- 
cenaries in the expectation of being able to attack Sweden with the backing of a 
Habsburg alliance; and when the Emperor held off it seems that war was decided on 
as the only means of providing for these troops—a curiously similar situation to that 
in which Charles X had found himself two years earlier; Fridericia, p. 251; Sten 
Bonnesen, Kar] X Gustav (Malmé, 1958), p. 255, quoting Frederick III’s letter to his 
council of 17 Apr. 1657, and their reply of 22 Apr., giving him a free hand to declare war. 

* E.g. CSP. Dom. (1656-1657) pp. 249, 340; Thurloe, vi. 60, 87, 113, 205; and ¢f. 
CSP. Ven. (1657-1659), pp. 5, $7, 73, which suggests that Giavarina believed it. On 3 
February 1657 Thurloe wrote to Henry Cromwell: ‘I feare the Dutch have noe very 
good intentions towards us; they are prepareinge a fleet, and are alsoe upon a private 
treatie with Spayne, and its more than probable they may be engaged by Spayne to 
become our enemies ’, Thurloe, vi. 38. For Dutch denials, De Witt, Brieven, iii. 313, 332. 

5 De Witt, Brieven, iii. 357 (Nieupoort to De Witt, 27 Apr. 1657), for Thurloe’s 
anxiety about Portugal. 

* For the question of the ‘ Elucidations ’, see Ellen Fries, Bidrag till kdnnedomen om 
Sveriges och Nederlandernas diplomatiska forbindelser under Karl X Gustafs regering (Uppsala, 
1883), pp. 53-62, 69-72, 77-80, 86-8; Noordam, De Republiek en de Noordse Oorlog, 


Pp. 25-40. 
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capture of two French privateers in the Mediterranean in April 
led to a sharp crisis in Franco-Dutch relations, which was not 
resolved—by a Dutch surrender on the essential points—until 
July. In the early summer a conflict between France and the Dutch 
looked extremely probable.+ 


Cromwell was in a difficult position. Since 23 March he had 
been the ally of Louis XIV; and already preparations were under 
way for the sending of English troops to France. But he was also 
bound by articles VII and VIII of the treaty of Westminster to aid 
the Dutch against their enemies, and to forbear aiding their enemies 
against them. Yet Mazarin certainly counted on being able to 
borrow from England ‘ more than thirty warships ’, if war with the 
Dutch broke out:? the hope of being able to do so had been one of 
the considerations which predisposed him to an English alliance 
from the beginning.* And it seems that a projet de traité was drawn 
up, providing for Anglo-French collaboration against the United 
Provinces and Denmark, if it should come to a general war.‘ But 
such a war was the last thing the Cromwell wanted. A conflict in 
the North would be of no advantage to England, but might well 
assist Philip TV by distracting his adversaries: indeed, there was 
some evidence that this was just what Philip desired. The same 
was certainly true of a Franco-Dutch war. Despite all real and 
imagined provocations, despite too the strong tide of anti-Dutch 
passion in some sections of the nation, Cromwell had no ambition 
to fight the Dutch again. On the contrary, Lockhart well knew the 
mind of his master when he told Mazarin that he was ‘ persuaded, 
that a rupture with Holland in this juncture of tyme would not prove 
very seasonable’.5 The good offices which Cromwell offered to 
France and the Dutch were undoubtedly made in all sincerity; and 
the suspicion, entertained by Mazarin for a moment, that the Pro- 
tector was fomenting the crisis underhand with a view to appro- 
priating the Dutch carrying trade in the course of a war in which 
England would be no more than an auxiliary *—this suspicion had 


1 De Witt, Brieven, 346, 349; Thurloe, vi. 148, 214, 243; Molsbergen, op. cit. pp. 
154-74; Beins, pp. 15-16. Other causes of friction were the seizure of two English 
ships by four Dutch in the Gulf of Guinea; and the failure of Bradshaw’s mission to the 
Tsar, which seems to have been due to the machinations of Dutch and Danish agents; 
Pufendorf, iv, c. 50 (p. 344). 

® Mazarin, vii. 467 (to Bordeaux, 18 May 1657); of. ibid. 463. 

8 Ibid. vi. 141 (to de Baas, 27 Mar. 1654). 

* The projet is printed in J. Du Mont, Corps universe] diplomatique (Amsterdam, 1728), 
vi. 178-9. And see Chéruel, of. cit. iii. 60,n. 1. Rumours of the existence of this treaty, 
and of its nature, soon leaked out: at the end of June van Beuningen was relaying them 
to De Witt—no doubt on the strength of information from Rebolledo, since he added 
that a copy of the treaty was said to have fallen into Spanish hands; Japikse, Brieven 
aan de Witt, i. 396. 

5 Thurloe, vi. 149 (Lockhart to Thurloe, 28 Mar. 1657). 

* Mazarin, vii. 452 (to Bordeaux, 28 Apr. 1657); and ¢f. ibid. 465 (to de Thou, 17 
May); De Witt, Brieven, iii. 365 (Nieupoort to De Witt, 11 May 1657). 
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probably no basis in fact. There was to be no return, if the 
Protector could help it, to the anti-Dutch policy of the Rump. If 
Cromwell (as Giavarina remarked) had really wanted a war with 
Holland in 1657, he would hardly have neglected so obvious an 
opportunity of bringing it on.2 And this was true of De Witt also. 
Indeed, De Witt’s first action after the crisis was over was to press 
forward, more urgently than before, with his favourite scheme for a 
triple alliance with England and France.® 

For this neither Cromwell nor Mazarin was immediately ready. 
Cromwell played for time, alleging his preoccupation with domestic 
affairs;* in reality, it seems clear, waiting to see how far the Dutch 
were going to commit themselves in the Baltic struggle. And in 
fact, tension between England and the United Provinces continued 
throughout the autumn and winter. Nieupoort’s long-pursued 
Marine Treaty made no progress, to De Witt’s annoyance.’ The 
crisis in Dutch-Portuguese relations grew, if anything, more acute. 
The Swedes had some idea of offering mediation between the dis- 
putants, foreseeing with malicious satisfaction that such an offer 
would be highly objectionable to the Dutch; while the Portuguese 
sent a special mission to England to ensure the admission of their 
country to the league between England, France and Sweden, which 
they mistakenly believed to be preparing. On 8 October, it is 
true, Nieupoort made a formal declaration that the Dutch sought 


only reparation from the King of Portugal, and had no design of 
aiding, directly or indirectly, the enemies of England.’ But within 
a month the two countries were at war. The French did their best 
to stiflen Cromwell against the Dutch on this issue. And in the 
meantime the progress of Anglo-French arms in Flanders had 
already begun to cause serious alarm in the United Provinces.® 


1 Though Chéruel accepted Mazarin’s mere assertion of it as ‘ proof’: Chéruel, 
Histoire de France sous . . . Mazarin, iii. $9. Cf. Lockhart’s letter to Thurloe of 27 
May 1657 (misdated 27 Mar. by Vaughan), where he writes ‘1 hope the business shall 
come to an accommodation’; Vaughan, ii. 135. 

* CSP. Ven. (1657-1659), p. 79 (Giavarina to Doge, 6 July, n.s. 1657). 

® De Witt, Brieven, iii. 389~90 (De Witt to Nieupoort, 20 June 1657), 396 (Nieupoort 
to De Witt, 13 July), 398-9 (same to same, 20 July), 401 (De Witt to Nieupoort, 
27 July); Thurloe, vi. 380 (de Thou to Bordeaux, 13 July, n.s.); Mazarin, viii. 82 (to 
Brienne, 31 July). * De Witt, Brieven, iii. 398, 401. 

* De Witt, Brieven, iii. 425-6; Thurloe, vi. 477-8 (Nieupoort to Ruysch, 31 Aug. 
n.s.); CSP. Ven. (1657-1659), pp. 131-2. 

* Karl Mellander, ‘ Svensk-portugesiska férbindelser under Sveriges stormaktstid ’, 
Historisk Tidskrift [Stockholm], 1st ser., xlvii (1927), 387-8; Edgar Prestage, The Dip- 
lomatic Relations of Portugal with France, England and Holland from 1640 to 1668 (Watford, 
1925), pp. 136, 139. ? Thurloe, vi. 559. 

® De Witt, Brieven, iii. 439 (Nieupoort to De Witt, 2 Nov. 1657); Mazarin, viii. 236 
(to Bordeaux, 13 Dec. 1657). For the Portuguese question see also De Witt, Brieven, 
iti. 442 (De Witt to Nicupoort, 16 Nov.), 418-20, 425-7, 439; Thurloe, vi. 493; 
CSP. Ven. (1657-1659) pp. 110, 146. 

* De Witt, Brieven, iii. 431 (Nieupoort to De Witt, 5 Oct. 1657); of. Thurloe, vi. 
620 (Thurloe to Lockhart, 19/29 Nov. 1657); Japikse, Brieven aan de Witt, i. 418-19 
(van Beuningen to De Witt, 13/23 Dec. 1657). 
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The clash between Cromwell’s new suspiciousness of Dutch 
good-will, on the one hand, and his old (and still-standing) deter- 
mination not to quarrel with them again, on the other, appears very 
plainly in the history of his relations with Charles X in 1657 and 1658. 
On Bonde’s departure in August 1656, George Fleetwood had 
remained in England to represent Charles’s interests, and to take 
care of the levying of recruits. As the signs of an impending attack 
from Denmark grew more alarming, Charles X became more 
anxious to extract from Cromwell immediate financial aid, and, if 
possible, the despatch of an English squadron to the Sound. In 
the early months of 1657 there were moments when Fleetwood was 
almost sure that the ships would be sent;! but in the end he had to 
reconcile himself to the fact that the Protector was not prepared to 
sanction a step so provocative of the Dutch: ‘such a move’ 
(wrote Barkman) ‘ was esteemed impolitic: Holland would thereby 
be driven to side with Spain, and no real help given to Sweden, but 
rather perchance the contrary ’.2 The Protector was prepared to 
look the other way while Fleetwood enlisted English privateers for 
his master’s service,’ for that was but a reasonable offset to the 
marauders of Dunkirk; but he had no mind to risk a head-on clash 
with the Dutch fleet in Baltic waters. 

Charles X’s request for monetary assistance was not so easily 
disposed of. Towards the end of 1656 he had asked Cromwell to 
make Sweden a loan of ‘ some hundred thousand pounds sterling ’.* 
The Protector did not reply until 13 January 1657. It was a moment 
when he was already alarmed at the prospective aggression of 
Denmark, and when there still seemed a reasonable prospect of a 
satisfactory parliamentary supply. His reply was therefore favour- 
able. He indicated that he was prepared to consider making the 
loan; but in return he asked a reasonable security, And the security 
he demanded was the temporary transfer into his hands of the 
Swedish duchy of Bremen.*® 


1On to Mar. 1657 the Swedish council read a letter from Fleetwood to Dureel in 
which he reported that Cromwell had agreed to write again to Frederick ILI, and ‘ will 
send a squadron of twenty ships into the Baltic to aid Sweden, if need be, and he pre- 
sumes that the King of Denmark, in regard that the Dutch fleet last year went through 
the Sound, will have no ground for hindering him, the Protector, from passage through 
it’, Svenska riksradets protokoll, xvii. 52. 

2 Becker, i. 166; Carlbom, Magnus Dureel, pp. 208, n. 3, 252, 0. 2. 

* Carlbom, Magnus Dureel, p. 314, 0. 0; of. CSP. Ven. (1657-1659), p. 116. 

* He was simultaneously trying (in vain) to induce Mazarin to pay him nearly a 
million riksdaler, alleged to be still owing on account of France’s old war-subsidy: 
Bonnesen, pp. 400-1. 

5 Pufendorf, iv, c. 79 ff. (pp. 380 ff.), for what follows. Guernsey Jones, The diplo- 
matic Relations between Cromwell and Charles X, is based mainly on Pufendorf. A more 
modern, and better, account (which does something to disentangle Pufendorf’s difficult 
chronology) is in C. G. Weibull, Freden i Roskilde (Malm6, 1958). Best of all (though in 
other respects now superseded) is J. Levin Carlbom, Kari X Gustav fran Weichseln sill 
Balt 1657: Taget iver Balt och freden i Roskilde 1658 (Stockholm, 1910). Fleetwood’s 
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The suggestion of taking Bremen as pledge was less remarkable 
and less eccentric than might at first sight appear. Nobody familiar 
with the financial position of Charles X (or of Cromwell) could be 
sutprised that some security should be demanded for the repayment 
of so large a sum; the most convenient form of security was un- 
doubtedly the revenue of some portion of the Swedish dominions; 
and of those dominions Bremen was the most accessible to England, 
the most recently-acquired by Sweden, and certainly the least 
contented with Swedish rule. It was only a few months, after all, 
since the States-General, in a similar situation, had asked for Pillau 
as security for advances to the Great Elector.!. By what was possibly 
no more than an odd coincidence, there had been rumours in circu- 
lation at the Reichsdeputationstag at Frankfurt, in September 1656, that 
Charles was intending to pawn Bremen and Verden to Cromwell.” 
The Protector had, no doubt, a general disposition towards the 
acquisition of continental bases which he believed would strengthen 
his hand in dealing with his neighbours; and he may well have 
thought (as he told Fleetwood) that his occupation of Bremen would 
animate the Protestants of Germany. But Bremen at this juncture 
had special political attractions for him. Apart from the possibility 
of using it as a staple for English exports (and the suggestion seems 
to have been in the air about this time) * it offered very considerable 
strategic and diplomatic advantages. If the Dutch were indeed 
hatching plots with Denmark against Sweden, an English force in 
Bremen, and an English flotilla in the Weser, might perhaps make 
them think better of it; for Bremen was excellently placed to cut 
the landward communications between Holland and Denmark, and 
to threaten each of them with invasion from the rear.‘ 

Moreover, a loan against Bremen had other advantages. It 
suited Cromwell’s policy in that it was a substitute for an alliance 
with Sweden; and also because it chimed in with his ripening 


letter of 13 Jan. is printed in translation in Abbott, iv. 383, and in the original German in 
Michael, ii. 223-4. 

1 Brieven van de Witt, i. 381; Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 38100, fo. 302, where Bonde 
teports mentioning the report of this proposal to Cromwell. 

® Michael, ii. 168-9. 

* Public Record Office, State Papers, Foreign, Sweden, SP. 95/5B/152 has a ‘ Propo- 
sition in order to a Treaty with Sweden ’, of which the final clause runs: ‘ That Prouision 
be made for the English to enioy their former priuileges in state [se. Stade] or other 
Cittyes in the Dukedome of Bremen if they think fitt to fix there the residence of any 
incorporated society of English merchants’. Mr. Hinton makes it probable that the 
proposition may have been drawn up by the Eastland merchants; but he appears to 
prefer a date some time in 1658, op. cit., p. 135. 

* Pufendorf, iv, c. 79 (p. 380). Cf. Per Brahe’s remark that Bremen would be ‘a 
bridle for the Jute’, and would cut his line of communications: Yngve Lorents, 
Efter Brémsebrofreden. Svenska och danska firbindelser med Frankrike och Holland, 1645- 
1649 (Uppsala, 1916), p. 100. It was generally assumed by Denmark’s backers that the 
forthcoming attack on Sweden would be directed, not against Smaland, but southward 
against Bremen, which had indeed until 1645 been in Frederick III’s possession: Gigas, 
Rebolledo, p. 301; and this is in fact what the Danes did; Pufendorf, iv, c. 71 (p. 369). 
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friendship with France, at a time when Mazarin was urging him to 
give Charles financial support.!_ Above all, it was a measure of 
insurance against being involved in a northern war in opposition to 
the Dutch. In this respect it accorded well with Cromwell’s 
attempt (which had to be abandoned) to get the Dutch and the 
Scandinavian powers included in the alliance which he signed with 
France in March.? He hoped, indeed, that war in the Baltic might 
be averted by the diplomatic pressure of himself and Mazarin in 
Copenhagen.’ If that hope proved vain, and if the Dutch were to 
send naval assistance to Denmark, then indeed he knew that he must 
face the prospect of sending an English fleet after them, to hold the 
balance even; and he seems to have given Charles X a clear promise 
of naval aid, if the Dutch should interfere. But in the meanwhile, 
until that worst should happen, his terms for a Swedish alliance were 
the same as in 1656: an alliance directed primarily against Habsburg, 
and comprehending the Dutch. 

Charles X was not in the least inclined to purchase a loan by the 
temporary hypothecation of Bremen. An alliance contra quoscunque, 
and effective aid (naval, for choice) was what he wanted, And it 
was perhaps in order to defer any such positive commitment that 
the Protector, apparently on his own initiative, in May renewed his 
offer of a loan and his suggestion about Bremen.’ It is not easy to 
believe that he made it in good faith; for his financial position (as 
he confessed to Schlezer on three separate occasions about this time) ® 
was now such that it was only with difficulty that he could carry on 
the war against Spain. Charles’s reply was to suggest that Olden- 
burg or East Friesland might serve instead of Bremen;’ though 
since neither of these territories was in Swedish ownership they 
could scarcely be considered to afford very attractive security for a 
loan, however plausible in a strategic point of view. It seems, 
indeed, difficult to resist the conclusion that neither side was very 
serious about Bremen in the summer of 1657. For Cromwell, in 
particular, demands for the duchy may well have been mainly a 
convenient device for keeping the talks with Sweden alive, until it 
should be clear whether the Dutch were prepared to commit them- 
selves in the Baltic. Seen in this light, the controversy over Bremen 


1 Weibull, p. 16. ® Abbot, iv. 410. 

* Cf. Mazarin, vii. 451, 490 (to Bordeaux, 14 Apr., 2 June 1657); Abbott, iv. 352-4; 
Pufendorf, iv, c. 65 (p. 364); Gigas, p. 290. 

* Pufendorf, iv, c. 79 (p. 381); Weibull, p. 23. 

5 Weibull, p. 17. 

* Urk. u. Act. vii. 767 (15 May 0.s.), 771 (5 June 0.s.), 774 (19 June o.s.), when 
Cromwell told him that ‘er denn ziemlich erschépft wire, und miisste er dasjenige 
gegen mir repetiren, was er dem Kénigl. Schwedischen Ambassadeur zum Oftern 
remonstriret hatte, dass er namlich gnug zu thun hitic, die Flotte im Gang und esse 
zu halten.’ It is true that Cromwell was at this time trying to dodge an inconvenient 
request from the Great Elector for a subsidy of £50,000, but he was none the less 
telling the truth; Michael, II. 159-60. 7 Weibull, p. 17. 
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was a useful diplomatic asset. If the Dutch were really the accom- 
plices of Frederick III, if therefore Cromwell were forced into that 
narrow and exclusive alliance with Sweden which he had always 
sought to avoid, then Bremen might be of great importance in a 
military, and still more, in a naval, sense. But if the Dutch should 
confine their aid to Denmark to semi-official financial support, he 
would be glad enough to keep Charles quiet, and the balance 
trimmed, by the grant of permission to levy recruits; and the dispute 
over Bremen would give him the pretext he needed for refusing 
more than token aid. Meanwhile, he stood uncommitted. 

But on 13 August came the news of Denmark’s attack, and with 
it the realization that the crisis was upon him. And a little later 
Charles X’s new emissary, Friesendorff, arrived in England with 
offers of a very remarkable nature. He proposed, in return for 
active assistance against Denmark, nothing less than the partition 
of the Danish dominions; England’s share to be a great part of 
Jutland (together with East Friesland and Miinster), with Oldenburg 
as a personal principality for Cromwell, most-favoured nation 
treatment for English traders in all Swedish harbours, and in the 
middle distance (when Denmark was finished with) a joint campaign 
against the Habsburgs. Charles was even prepared to hand over to 
Cromwell a port and a strong place in the Vistula delta, with a view 
to facilitating operations against Silesia.1_ This astonishing project 
was followed in rapid succession by others: suggestions for a four- 
year alliance against Austria as well as Denmark; proposals for a 
joint landing in Sjaelland; offers of Iceland and Greenland;? and 
these inducements were accompanied from time to time by more or 
less explicit threats that if they were not quickly accepted, Charles 
would seek a reconciliation with Austria. Reduced to its basic 
constituents, what Charles was proposing was this: either an alliance 
against Denmark, to be rewarded by more or less extravagant 
territorial cessions; or a cash contribution against a modest security 
—for instance, the estuary of the river Stér, or Buxtehude and Lehe 
fort, or the harbour (but not the town) of Gliickstadt. 

Cromwell received these advances with a profusion of good 
words and an apparent irresolution in action which alternately 
encouraged and exasperated Charles and his envoys. But in reality 
he did not in the least desire to ally with Sweden against Denmark ; 
and Charles’s magnificent offers do not seem to have tempted him 
very much. Even when Charles so far improved his bid as to offer 
the whole of the duchy of Bremen, as well as all Jutland, in return 

1 Pufendorf, iv, cc. 81-2 (pp. 382, 384-5); Weibull, pp. 24-6; Carlbom, Kar/ X 
Gustav fran Weichseln till Balt, pp. 141-2. Friesendorff’s instructions were dated 3 
August, o.s. A copy fell into Danish hands, and its production caused a sensation at 
the congress of Oliva in 1660; Carlbom, Magnus Dureel, pp. 316, 0. 3; 317, 0. 2. 


* Carlbom, Karl X Gustav fran Weichseln till Balt, pp. 142, 345, 349. 
3 Ibid. pp. 142, 346. 
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for a declaration of war on Denmark, the Protector did not rise to 
the bait. As to the alternative of financial assistance, Charles was 
told that England had no money to spare;? and even if the exchequer 
had been full it is hard to think that Buxtehude and the rest afforded 
proper security for a loan. Their value was military and naval; 
and only a very optimistic financier would look for much revenue 
from the estuary of the river Stér. If Charles were prepared to make 
peace quickly with Denmark, if he would turn his arms away from 
the Baltic and against the Habsburgs, then Cromwell might be 
ready enough to assist him with a contingent of troops; but only 
if he had a firm assurance that they would have a defensible base and 
port of embarkation on the continent. Aid in money might be 
difficult or impossible; but of troops the Protector had enough and 
to spare—provided Charles would promise to refund his war ex- 
penses!* He did not, as it happened, think much of Buxtehude 
or the Stér: he would have preferred Stade 4 (which would have had 
economic as well as military possibilities), and Charles seems to have 
been nervous lest he should ask for the city of Bremen.> But in 
any event there was no longer any question, in the autumn, of 
Charles’s pawning the whole duchy against a large loan; and the 
possibility of military aid to Sweden against the Emperor was a 
possibility only, a matter of secondary importance. Cromwell 
might make difficulties about Buxtehude or Stade to amuse 
Friesendorff, but his attention was really concentrated on the 
immediate and urgent problem of Denmark. And on this his line 
was already determined, and determined in a sense adverse to 
Sweden. Mediation was his policy, if mediation were at all possible. 
The despatch on 3 September of Meadowe to Copenhagen, and 
Jephson to Charles’s camp, make this plain; and Jephson’s instruc- 
tions of 22 August suggest that the Protector was not too anxious 
to be taken at his word about Bremen.* Peace in the north was his 
object (as it was Mazarin’s also), even before it was clear to which 
side the balance was likely to incline. To the Swedish envoys he 
and Thurloe used that blend of procrastination and naive duplicity 
upon which they so often fell back when in a difficulty: early 
in September, at the very moment when Meadowe was hurrying to 


1 Carlbom, op. cit. pp. 345-6. 2 Ibid. p. 341; Thurloe, vi. 478-9. 

3 Carlbom, op. cit. p. 337; Thurloe, vi. 674. * Pufendorf, iv, c. 81 (p. 383). 

5 Carlbom, Magnus Daureel, p. 318. 

* Jephson was ordered not to mention Bremen unless Charles did so, and if the 
cession of the duchy were offered he was to find out what the possibilities of defence were 
before committing himself, Thurloe, vi. 478-9. But the matter was in fact raised in the 
course of his discussions with Charles, though it is not clear by whom. On 16 Nov. 
the Swedish council considered a letter from the king, dated 27 Sept., ‘ concerning the 
duchy of Bremen, whether H.M. can give it to the Protector as a pledge for the money 
subsidy which the English envoy on his principal’s behalf bas promised H.M. {my italics], 
or otherwise gratify him in the trade to the Baltic etc.’, Svenska riksradets protokoll, xvii. 
277. It looks as though Jephson had exceeded his instructions. 
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Copenhagen with precise instructions to mediate a peace, Thurloe 
was professing that the Protector could not make up his mind 
whether to treat Denmark as an enemy, or not.! 

The success of this policy, however, depended upon whether 
the Dutch would sit still. Cromwell was still very much in the 
dark as to the extent of the States-General’s commitments to 
Frederick Il; and Thurloe at the beginning of October was 
speculating uneasily about their motives and intentions.2 Then 
suddenly there came news which seemed to put an end to all such 
speculation—and seemed to suggest, too, that the policy of media- 
tion had become impossible. In the first week of October it was 
reported that eighteen Dutch warships were lying off the Dogger, 
anc that they were bound for the Sound. The English govern- 
ment’s reaction was immediate: on 3 October the Protector issued 
a warrant for equipping the fleet; on 9 October came a secret 
order for Montagu to take the Channel fleet to the Sound in order 
to * give countenance to Sweden, whose affairs are in a most dan- 
gerous condition ’.* At the same time the Swedish ambassadors 
were given an explicit promise of an alliance: so explicit that they 
wrote home jubilantly to their government announcing that Crom- 
well was committed to intervention on their side. But the sequel 
was significant. When the news about the Dutch fleet turned out 
to be false, the Protector did not hesitate to wriggle out of these 


1 J. Levin Carlbom, Kar/ X Gustav frin Weichseln till Balt, p. 337. 

* Eg. two letters of Thurloe written on 2 Oct., immediately before the crisis blew 
up (Thurloe, vi. 545-7). ‘To Meadowe he wrote: ‘1 know he [Frederick III] is in a 
close allyance with the Dutch; but whether there be any treatye betweene them yea 
or not about this warre, that I would be farther informed of; as alsoe what assistance 
the Dutch give hym, by money, men or ships, and what ships the Dutch have in his 
service now, and whether those ships are the States owne, or merchant-men’; and to 
an anonymous correspondent the following, which suggests the amateur statesman 
struggling to grasp the relevance of his information: ‘ The States-General pretends to 
be very desirous to have a peace betweene the Kinge of Sweden and the Kinge of Den- 
mark; but most here doe believe, that they incited and procured this warre: How then 
can they be for peace? If they be for peace, what would they have the conditions 
of peace to be? What would they have the Dane to doe? And what would 
they have the Swede to doc? I should be very glad to understand, what their true 
minde and intention is in this matter. It’s sayd, that the Dane cannot make peace 
without the Pole and the Kinge of Hungary. What doe you know of that? If it be 
soe, it’s very materiall. Some write from the Hague, that there is some intention to call 
backe their fleet from Lisbon. If what I heare be true, they had need to doe it.’ 

8 Thurloe, vi. 582 (Thurloe to Montagu, draft, 9 Oct. 1657). It may be noted that 
when a Dutch ficet was sent to Danzig in 1656, Cromwell took it calmly enough: 
circumstances had altered. In 1656, indeed, Thurloe had been relieved to have the 
Dutch out of the way: there had been too many uncomfortable scuffles in home waters 
between hot-tempered commanders, Thomas Carte, A Collection of Original Letters and 
Papers concerning the Affairs of England (1739), ii. 113. (Thurloe to Montagu, 26 Aug. 
1657.) 

4 Their letters to Charles X are printed in Handlingar rirande Skandinaviens Historia 
(Stockholm, 1818), v. 205-20. Bonnesen (op. cit. p. 404), suggests that Cromwell was 
spurred to action by bad news from Europe: the fall of Cracow, the failure of Rakdéczv. 
the desertion of Brandenburg. If so, it is difficult to see why he changed his mind 
again $0 soon. 
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undertakings. At the end of the month his promised assistance 
had diminished to an offer to pay Charles X £30,000 in three monthly 
instalments when parliament should meet—a benefit which even 
the most benevolent commentator could scarcely qualify as other 
than speculative. And he followed this up on 29 November, after 
a rather lengthy interval, by a project for an alliance which would 
have pledged Charles to a campaign against Austria (assisted by 
contingents from other Protestant powers, the contingents to be 
paid by Sweden), while Cromwell in return would have done no 
more than bind himself to go on fighting Spain at sea (the fleet 
to be fitted out at Sweden’s expense). The Dutch and France were 
to be invited to join. And ‘ if it were necessary’ England would 
send a fleet to the Baltic. It can hardly be supposed that Cromwell 
imagined his hero to be simple-minded enough to accept a proposal 
such as this; nor is it altogether surprising that the Swedish envoys 
should have described it to their government as ‘ an impertinence ’.* 

From the moment Meadowe was sent to Copenhagen, in fact, 
Cromwell was playing a double game with Charles X. If van 
Beuningen’s story be true, that Meadowe on Cromwell’s secret 
orders tried to open discussions with Frederick II with a view 
to an alliance,* his policy was, first, to counteract Dutch influence in 
Denmark by making a better bid. Failing that, mediation. Only 
in the last resort a clearly anti-Dutch attitude: as Thurloe wrote to 


Henry Cromwell: ‘ without they [the Dutch] doe provoke this 
state above measure, little notice will be taken of their injuries, but 
endeavours will be used to continue in peace with them ’.4 
Meadowe’s instructions, indeed, had ordered him to assure Frederick 
III that it was not in England’s interest that he should be 


1 Pufendorf, iv, c. 84 (p. 377); Wiebull, p. 43; Carlbom, Kar/ X Gustav fran Weichseln 
till Balt, pp. 355-6. Thurloe told Jephson that this unhopeful project was ‘ but an 
essay, and is intended only as a foundation to begin upon’; E. Jenks, ‘ Some Corres- 
pondence of Thurloe and Meadowe ’, ante, vii (1892), 726-7, and added: ‘ his [Charles 
X’s]} ministers here propound things almost impossible for us to doe as that his Highness 
should land an army in Westphalia and pay hym a certayne sum of money every year 
for his carrying on a warre against the King of Hungary in Germany with some other 
things as hard as these without being instructed for ought I perceive to agree to anything 
yt hath a reciprocation in it or may be for the Interests of this state either in trade or 
otherwise. . . .’ It may be appropriate to point out here that the treaty with the Hanse 
which Jenks printed on p. 723, and which is there dated 1659, is certainly of 1654; and 
refers, not to the Hague Concerts, but to the treaty of Westminster. 

* Bonnesen, p. 408, where a different explanation of Cromwell’s possible motives is 
suggested. 

® There is no suggestion of the sort in Meadowe’s Proposition to Frederick LI, 
which is printed in Joseph Weiss ‘Zur Vermittlungspolitik Cromwells zwischen 
Danemark und Schweden im Jahre 1657’, Historisches Jabrbuch, xiv. 612-13. Van 
Beuningen had the story from Gersdorf, who was in a position to know; but both 
of them had ample motives for distorting the truth, Brieven van de Witt, i. 441-2; Japikse, 
Brieven aan de Witt, i. 412, 414-15. Denmark accepted English mediation in principle 
on 25 Sept. n.s.: Thurloe, vi. 515; Meadowe, p. 20. 

* Thurloe, vi. 609, 10 Nov. 1657. 
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overwhelmed or plundered.! Already, in fact, Cromwell had begun 
to discern that there was some danger that the Baltic balance might 
be upset, not in Denmark’s favour, but in Sweden’s.? And from that 
thought it was an easy transition to the recognition of the community 
of interest between England and Holland in this question. The 
sending of Downing as ambassador to the Hague in December 
(which repaired the regrettable gap left by the absence of Nieupoort 
on leave) was perhaps a sign of this. De Witt on his side was more 
than ready to welcome co-operation in the North. He believed that 
Cromwell would realize that he could not afford to witness the 
extinction of Denmark;* but he was clear too that the time had 
passed for the ‘ pernicious consilia’ and ‘ owl-screeches’ of van 
Beuningen.’ On 12/22 December Cromwell’s restraint was justified 
by a resolution of the States of Holland recommending a settlement 
in the North on the Brémsebro terms—a basis which meant in fact 
the renunciation of a Danish revanche, the disavowal of van Beunin- 
gen, and the acceptance of Cromwell’s solution.6 On 8 February 
[N.S.] 1658 the States-General reaffirmed this policy.?, And when 
Downing explicitly renounced any trading preferences for England 
in Eastland, unless assented to by the Dutch, De Witt saw to it that 
this notable offer was met by a reciprocal pledge from the States- 
General. Downing and de Thou were now collaborating closely 
together; and were pressing for tripartite mediation by England, 
France and Holland-—an anticipation of the Hague Concerts of 
1659—as the best means of bringing peace to the North.® Their 
success was still uncertain, when their efforts were rendered useless 
by the news of the signing of the peace of Roskilde on 26 February. 


1 They are printed in Abbott, iv. 605-6. 

* Cf. De Witt, Brieven, iii. 438 (Nieupoort to De Witt, 26 Oct.), v. 522 (van Dorp 
to De Witt, 15 Nov.). ‘The envoy extraordinary of England [Jephson] recently 
allowed us to see from his conversation that his master has a jealousy of the design of 
Sweden, and would be unwilling to see her make herself mistress of Dominium Maris 
Baltici, but was of opinion that the Kings must be kept in balance against each other ’, 
and ¢f. De Witt’s reply, ibid. p. 538. Giavarina realized this very early; CSP. Ven. 
(1657-1658), p. 107 (Giavarina to Doge, 7 Sept. n.s. 1657). 

3 CSP. Dom. (1657-1658), pp. 169, 222; Thurloe, vi. 676; J. Beresford, The God- 
father of Downing Street (1925), p. 79. ‘The departure of Nieupoort, at the height of an 
international crisis, is said to have made a bad impression; De Witt, Brieven, v. 528 
(van Dorp to De Witt, 13 Dec. 1657). 

* Brieven van de Witt, i. 445 (De Witt to van Beuningen, 30 Nov. 1657). 

5 Memoritn van . . . Harald Appelboom, p. 324, n. 1, where Appelboom reports 
(14 Dec. 1657) De Witt as saying of van Beuningen that ‘ hij is au bout de son latin, en 
zit daar in Denemarken te schreeuwen als een uil’. 

* Thurloe, vi. 672-3. * Ibid. vi. 766. 

8 Ibid. vi. 790-1. This dt a moment when Thurloe was being urged by correspond- 
ents (not least by Aitzema) to exploit the Swedish victory to collar the Baltic trade from 
the Dutch: ibid. pp. 796, 815. 

® CSP. Dom. (1658-1659), p. 244; Mazarin, viii. 311-12 (to Bordeaux, 15 Feb. 1658); 
Thurloe, vi. 788 (de Thou to States-General, 18 Feb. n.s. 1658), 811 (Downing to 
Lockhart, 28 Feb. n.s.), 818-19 (Downing’s Memorial to States-General [5 Mar. n.s. 
1658]; Molsbergen, pp. 178-9. 
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The situation in the Baltic had now been turned upside down. 
As recently as 1 January Cromwell had lavished professions of 
goodwill on Fleetwood and Friesendorff, assuring them that he had 
no objection in principle to Sweden’s attainment of her natural 
frontiers on the Sound, and replying to Charles X’s complaints of 
Meadowe’s diplomatic activities by bland regrets that the ambassador 
had exceeded his instructions.1. And on 25 January he had uttered 
that famous panegyric on Charles X which has misled so many 
historians as to his attitude to these problems.* It was a character- 
istic effusion of Protestant sentiment; it vented the Protector’s 
accumulated irritation with the Dutch; and it was (perhaps above 
all) a speech designed to rally support in parliament; but it was not a 
statement of policy. It may be, indeed, that the prick of conscience 
led him to paint a dark picture of the tribulations of the Protestant 
Hero grappling with false friends and inveterate foes, in the faint 
hope that parliament would enable him to make good that light- 
hearted promise of £30,000. But not even Cromwell could have 
persuaded himself that at that date Charles X was ‘a poor prince .. . 
now reduced into a corner’: if a poor prince were to be exhibited 
for compassion the obvious candidate was Frederick III. Ever 
since the fall of Fredriksodde on 24 October it had been apparent to 
everybody that the question was not whether Charles would be able 
to resist the Danish attack, but rather how severe the terms which 
he would be able to extort from hisenemy. In December it had been 
strongly rumoured in London that Charles had taken Fyn, was 
perhaps already on Sjaelland, and that Frederick had fled to Skane— 
intelligence which, as Fleetwood and Friesendorff noted with satis- 
faction, provoked ‘ much gladness, and not least in the Protector 
himself’. Jephson, no doubt, swallowed Charles as the Protestant 
Hero without blinking: he was a simple soul who looked at politics 
very much as Cromwell is supposed by his critics to have done; 
and he took quite seriously the idea of active naval aid to Sweden, or 
exclusive trading privileges for Pngland, or the acquisition of 
Bremen, or massive English annexations in Jutland which (as 
he told Bengt Skytte) would have made England and Sweden 
neighbours. But Meadowe’s mediation had for months been directed 
primarily to maintaining the Baltic balance; which in the context 
of the times meant securing the best possible terms for Denmark: 
* unless I make peace ’, he wrote, ‘ adieu Denmark’. He succeeded, 


1 Carlbom, op. cit. p. 358. 

® T. Carlyle, Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell (ed. S. C. Lomas), iii. 168. Even 
Firth could write: ‘The Protector’s conclusion was that England must intervene to 
prevent the King of Sweden from being crushed, and be ready to back him, not only 
with its fleet, but by landing a force on the continent’, Firth, Oliver Cromwell, p. 386. 

* Carlbom, op. cit. p. 354. Mercurius Politicus, 26 Nov. 1657, p. 128. 

* Ibid. pp. 342, 356; Thurloe, vi. 629. 

5 Thurloe, vi. 802 (Meadowe to Thurloe, 14 Feb. 1658). 
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in fact, in extracting some important concessions from the Swedes; 
and was duly rewarded by Frederick III with the Order of the 
Elephant.!_ Even so, Meadowe is reported to have said that he 
feared the Protector would think the peace-terms too severe.* 


(v) 

Thus the great crisis of 1657-8 was surmounted, as that of 
1655-6 had been surmounted, with the basic principles of Cromwell’s 
foreign policy intact. The grand Protestant coalition against the 
house of Habsburg was, indeed, at least as far off as ever; but the 
Protector had contrived to earn the gratitude of Denmark without 
sacrificing the friendship o° Sweden; and by a statesmanlike for- 
bearance he had avoided precipitating Holland into the arms of 
Spain. He showed no disposition to enrol himself among the 
clients of the victor. The terms he had propounded to Charles on 
26 February, at a moment when he knew Denmark to be already 
prostrate, and a dictated peace a matter of days—and when, there- 
fore, it might appear that the prospect of a Swedish campaign against 
Austria was more hopeful than for some time past—had been, if 
anything, more exigent than ever: the proposed alliance must 
comprehend not only the Dutch, but Denmark and Danzig—a 
suggestion at which the Swedes are said to have laughed outright. 
And not only that: Charles was informed that the Protector was 
reluctant to send any troops to the continent; and was even advised 
not to involve Sweden in war with Austria unless it were absolutely 
unavoidable.® 

The Swedes might well laugh; and Charles might have been 
forgiven if he had washed his hands of a friend so demanding, and 
now, it appeared, so capricious. But the explanation of this 
astonishing abandonment of the old plan to engage Sweden against 
the Emperor was intelligible enough; and one aspect of it, at least, 
Charles was well placed to comprehend. Cromwell had dissolved 
his last parliament on 4 February; and henceforward the financial 
outlook was bleak indeed. So bleak, that he could no longer afford 

1 Jenks, pp. 732, 734. _Meadowe seems also to have taken bribes from Charles X: 
Weibull, p. 89. The most important concession that he secured was the insertion of 
the word ‘ hostile’ in the clause prohibiting the entry of foreign warships into the 
Baltic: this addition made possible the entry of the Dutch or English fleets as auxil- 
iaries, Weibull, p. 141. For other efforts of Meadowe to soften the terms, see ibid. 
pp. 102, 123, 125 ff.; and Meadowe’s own Narrative, pp. 58-62. The Swedes ‘ acci- 
dentally ’ omitted ‘ hostile’ from their copy of the treaty, but later put it in again, 
Japikse, Brieven aan de Witt, i. 447 (van Beuningen to De Witt [3/13 Aug. 1658)]). 

® Thurloe, vi. 875 (van Beuningen to Ruysch, 24 Mar. n.s. 1658). 

* Pufendorf, v, cc. 74-5 (pp. 501-3). On 4 Mar. the Swedish envoys were told that 
Cromwell, though he would not advise Charles to attack Austria, was prepared if he 
did so to ‘ assist him as far as their circumstances allowed, adding that they had not the 


slightest ambition to appear with an army in Germany, which (moreover) would be 
contrary to their interest and beyond their powers ’, ibid. p. 505. 
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to pay for the luxury of a diversion, even if that diversion were the 
long-desired Swedish attack on the Habsburg hereditary lands. 
Thurloe was later to make the position clear: there could be no 
question of armed assistance, nor even of cash aid—the £30,000 
still rankled with Charles X—until another parliament should meet. 

There were perhaps other considerations that helped to confirm 
this new line. One was a growing nervousness lest France and 
Spain should make peace behind England’s back: in such a case, 
if England were left to fight on single-handed against Spain, there 
could be nothing to spare for adventures in Germany.? Another 
was implicit in the curious position in which Charles X found him- 
self after Roskilde. He was still faced with a coalition of Austria, 
Poland and Brandenburg; and though by this time he was ready for 
peace, it was clear that a general settlement would take some months 
to negotiate. In the meantime, his armies must be paid and main- 
tained, since he dared not disband them before peace was secure. 
And the only resource at his disposal for this purpose was to employ 
them in war, and supply them from enemy country. Thus Charles’s 
only safe road to peace lay through continued war. There is some 
sign that Cromwell appreciated this.‘ But he made the mistake of 
assuming that the necessary consequence would be a Swedish attack 
on Austria: it was a mistake which Charles naturally did everything 
to encourage. If then Charles’s own necessities would drive him to 
attack the Habsburgs, what need was there from England’s side for 
more than good words, good will, and diplomatic aid ? 

And there was one other circumstance, in the closing months 
of the Protector’s life, which must have altered his views about the 
need for a Swedish diversionary attack upon Austria. This was the 
inclusion in Leopold’s election capitulation of a clause prohibiting 
him from giving aid to Spain against France or France’s allies. 
Mazarin’s diplomacy thus provided Cromwell with one of the main 


1 Pufendorf, v, cc. 76-9 (pp. 505-9), c. 81 (p. 512); Jenks, pp. 733-4 (Meadowe to 
Thurloe, 8 June 1658), 737-8 (same to same, 29 June 1658). At a meeting of the 
Swedish council on 29 Mar. 1658, Charles was still hopeful of financial aid: he told 
them (according to one version of the minutes) that ‘ England had incited H.M. to 
engage himself against Austria, as also against Spain, and offered to advance the means ’; 
according to another version, ‘ Anglia flagitat ut declaremus nos contra Hispaniam 
q{uod] noluimus ob commercia. Nos flagitavimus pariter ut [con]tra Daniam. Nunc 
ea ca{u]sa cessat’: Lennart Thanner, ‘ Radsprotokollen &r 1658: Nagra kallkritiska 
bidrag ’, Karolinska forbundets arsbok (1959), 30. Charles X’s later comment to Meadowe 
on the Protector’s financial straits was to the effect that he ought to have accepted the 
crown: Jenks, pp. 739-40 (Meadowe to Thurloe, 12 July). 

2 Lockhart wrote to Thurloe on 27 Feb. 1658: ‘ The propositions for the general 
peace are pressed here very hotly, the Cardinal’s last answer was, that France and its 
allies (amongst which England is the first) were ready to treat . . .’, Clarendon State 
Papers, iii. 389. But he had been afraid of such a peace since 1656, Chéruel, Histoire 
de France sous . . . Mazarin, iii, 25-7. 

3 See T. Gihl, Sverige och Vdstmakterna under Karl X Gustafs andra krig med Danmark 
(Uppsala, 1913), pp. 42-3; Bonnesen, pp. 473-5. 

* Pufendorf, v, ¢. 78 (p. 508). Meadowe certainly did, Narrative, pp. 79-80. 
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objectives of his foreign policy, at no cost to himself;!_ and when on 
14 August the League of the Rhine was constituted (with Charles X 
as a member), with the object, among other things, of ensuring the 
observance by the Emperor of his pledges, these events may indeed 
have ‘ knocked the bottom out of ’ * the plan for a Protestant League, 
but they gave England most of the political advantages which such a 
league would have produced. 

Cromwell therefore confined himself to diplomatic aid to Charles. 
He did his best to get Swedish troops out of Denmark by using 
English good offices to smooth out remaining differences be- 
tween Charles and Frederick:? Denmark was too combustible an 
area for a Swedish army to stay in; the sooner it departed to batten 
on some remoter (preferably Popish) country, the better. He made 
a valiant attempt to win back Brandenburg from Austria, and even 
sought to persuade Frederick William that an arrangement was 
possible which would leave West Prussia in Swedish hands—though 
only (it was a characteristic touch) if the Dutch were given security 
against fiscal discrimination.‘ But Charles X, by refusing to receive 
the Brandenburg envoys, made sure of having at least one hostile 
country conveniently placed for support of his armies, if or when 
he must withdraw them from Denmark; and when Cromwell 
appealed to him not to attack the Great Elector, he was able to 
reply with some cogency that he could no more invade Silesia 
without marching through Brandenburg and Polish territory, 
than Cromwell could attack Burgundy without marching 
through Brabant.5 It was not surprising, perhaps, that Charles, 
on the eve of his onslaught upon Denmark, should have con- 
fided to Terlon that he was uncertain of England’s attitude; nor 
was it remarkable that he should have lied to Meadowe about his 
objective.® 


1 See Chéruel, Histoire de France sous . . . Mazarin, iii. 114, 0.5, 119. It is perhaps 
significant that Mazarin had now abandoned the policy of inciting Charles to attack 
Austria, on the ground that Spain desired a conflagration in Germany as the best hope 
of keeping her war against France alive, Mazarin, viii. 251-61, 286-7. It was important, 
moreover, that France should not seem to be contributing to a breach of the peace in 
the Empire, which it was the object of the League of the Rhine to preserve. 

® This is Firth’s phrase: Firth, Last Years, ii. 254-6. 

* Meadowe, Narrative, pp. 67-8. 

** An insane proposal’ writes Gardiner, with unwonted asperity: Gardiner, O/iver 
Cromwell, p. 305. Meadowe’s instructions in S.P. 95/5A/73, 9 Apr. 1658; of. Jenks, 
p. 728 (Thurloe to Meadowe, 26 Mar. 1658); De Witt, Brieven, v. 551-2 (van Dorp to De 
Witt, 17 June 1658); Japikse, Brieven aan de Witt, i. 437, for van Beuningen’s sour 
comment to De Witt. It may be that Cromwell was really alarmed by the prospect of a 
Baltic dominated by the Habsburgs and Poland, and in which English and Dutch 
traders would be discriminated against: it is at all events certain that Charles X’s 
agents in England had done their best to alarm him on this account, Carlbom, Kar/ 
Gustav fran Weichseln till Balt, p. 404. 

5 Pufendorf, v, c. 82 (p. $13). 

* Lauritz Weibull, ‘ Fran Kiel till Kpbenhavn i augusti 1658 °, Scandia. ii (1929), 296, 
301, 313. Meadowe professed to have expected it, all the same: Jenks, pp. 741-2. 
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More hopeful was the attempt to reconcile Sweden with the 
Dutch. For some time after Roskilde the Protector treated the 
Dutch with considerable reserve. The experience of 1657 had done 
much to inspirs- Thurloe, at all events, with that distrust of the Dutch 
which so strongly colours his memoranda of 1660-1. The wat 
with Portugal was still raging, despite Anglo-French efforts to end 
it; and Thurloe was almost inclined to think that it was better to 
have the Dutch fleet off Lisbon than in dangerous proximity to the 
Sound. In Copenhagen, van Beuningen—‘ the veriest bontefeu 
in y® world ’—after failing to prevent the peace of Roskilde, was 
trying to subvert it, and was artfully ensnaring Meadowe into 
unseasonable and misquotable utterances. It was by no means 
clear that Holland would be content to make no effort to rehabilitate 
Denmark. The Roskilde settlement, from England’s point of 
view, had had the enormous merit that it divided the control of the 
Sound, and so made impossible a recurrence of the situation of 
1652-3; and if the Dutch tried to overturn that arrangement, Crom- 
well, however reluctantly, must fight to maintain it. His policy 
in the spring of 1658, therefore, was non-commital, since he was 
waiting to see what the Dutch would do. It was for that reason 
that he made no haste to accept a proposal for a triple alliance with 
France, put forward by De Witt in March; though in principle, as 
Thurloe explained, he was rather predisposed in its favour.® 

And, as it turned out, Anglo-Dutch relations became more 
strained in the summer of this year than at any time since the peace 
of 1654. Cromwell’s conquest of Dunkirk alarmed and infuriated 
the States-General;* while the English mercantile community on 
their side were incensed by the capture of three East Indiamen off 
Bantam.> But De Witt, like Cromwell, was in no mood for ad- 
ventures, and Thurloe’s suspicions of him were unjustified. He had 
no intention of trying to overturn the Roskilde settlement. Despite 


1 Thurloe, vii. 31, 49. 

2 Jenks, pp. 729-30 (Meadowe to Thurloe, 21 Apr. 1658), 735-6 (same to same, 22 
June); Thurloe, vi. 838 (same to same, 2 Mar.); Japikse, Brieven aan de Witt, i. 423 and 
n. 2, 425, for other examples of van Beuningen’s stories. And see Fries, Bidrag, p. 87, n. 7, 
and C. Weibull, Freden i Roskilde, pp. 149-50, for his intrigues with Habsburg diplomats. 

* Thurloe, vi. 851 (Downing to Thurloe, 17 Mar. n.s.), 873 (Thurloe to Downing, 12 
March): ‘ you may carry it as if this state were enclyned to it; and so it may be upon the 
matter, if considered: but surely our present business is to pause a little, to see how 
they will serve us in the matters of the East-Sea’. 

4 Brieven van de Witt, ii. 46-53 (De Witt to Cornelis de Graaff, 29 July 1658); CSP. 
Ven. (1657-1658), p. 223 (Giustinian to Doge, 14 July 1658); and see Fries, Bidrag, p. 85. 

5 De Witt, Brieven, iii. 448 (Nieupoort to De Witt, 9 Aug. 1658); CSP. Ven. (1657- 
1659), pp. 235-7 (Giavarina to Doge, 23 Aug. 1658). See also CSP. Dom. (1658-1659), 
p. 8: petition of commanders of ships in and about London for full enforcement of 
Navigation Act against the Dutch. Mazarin may have been making mischief too; 
Clarendon State Papers, iii. 399 (Lockhart to Thurloe, 10 Apr.). 

* Brieven van de Witt, i. 458-9 (De Witt to van Beuningen, 12 July 1658). Fora 
discussion of De Witt’s policy at this period, see Noordam, De Republiek en de Noordse 
Oorlog, pp. 56-63; Gihl, pp. 35-41, $1-3. 
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some stormy scenes between them, Downing—even Downing, who 
suspected all Dutchmen—at last came to the conclusion that De 
Witt was perfectly sincere in his desire to keep on good terms with the 
Protector.1 The negotiations which he was conducting to persuade 
the Dutch to ratify the treaty of Elbing without the ‘ Elucidations ’ 
began to assume a quite hopeful posture.? De Witt asserted his 
authority to secure restitution of the captured English ships. And 
in August the Grand Pensionary was writing that, come what might, 
the Dutch must inevitably align themselves with France and England, 
rather than with Brandenburg and the Habsburgs;‘ and he even 
admitted that Dutch insistence on the ‘ Elucidations’, and the 
consequent alienation of Sweden, had been a grave mistake.5 As 
the Protectorate approached its end, the enemies of Orange and of 
Stuart recognized once again, and for almost the last time, their 
community of interest.6 Could Cromwell have known of De Witt’s 
utterances, he might well have claimed them as the justification and 
endorsement of his policy. 

But in that same month of August Charles X, by his sudden 
attack upon Denmark, plunged the Baltic once more into confusion. 
The news reached London on the day when the Swedish envoys 
hoped and believed that the council would come to a decision upon 
the long-deferred question of the alliance.’ And it was typical, 
perhaps, that while Thurloe received the news with consternation, 


the City greeted it ‘ with unspeakable joy ’, as a blow against their 
hated rivals the Dutch.® 

Cromwell did not live long enough to formulate a policy for this 
new emergency.® It has been said that Charles’s aggression 


1 Thurloe, vii. 333 (Downing to Thurloe, 3/13 Aug. 1658). 

® De Witt, Brieven, iii. 451 (De Witt to Nieupoort, 23 Aug.), 455 (Nieupoort to De 
Witt, 30 Aug. n.s. 1658). 

8 Thurloe, vii. 293, 296. Cromwell had made a similar gesture with reference to 
Dutch ships detained by Montagu in the Channel: CSP. Ven. (1657-1659), p. 224. 

* Brieven van de Witt, ii. 59-62 (De Witt to Cornelis de Graaff, 18 Aug. 1658). 

5 Ibid. lac. cit.; De Witt, Brieven, iii. 451 (De Witt to Nieupoort, 23 Aug. 1658). 
Cf. the letter of De Witt to De Graaff of 8 Jan. 1658, where he suggests that it would be 
cheaper to buy off Charles X’s claims by paying his war expenses, rather than run into 
the incalculable cost of themselves fighting a war: Brieven van de Witt, ii. 40-3. According 
to Appelboom, the suggestion originated with van Beverningh, who coupled it with the 
proposal that it should be stipulated that Charles should use the money to fight Austria, 
and so advance ‘ the Protestant cause’, Fries, Bidrag, p.83 ; Bonnesen, pp. 399-400. 

* Even van Beuningen could write (to De Witt, 10/20 July 1658): ‘ Maer ik bedriegh 
my seer, indien Profector niet immers soo sorgvuldigh is, om met Haer Hoog Mog. in 
geen verwyderingh te komen, als wy niet behoeven te sijn; ook soude den Coning 
van Vranckrijck niet noders sien als dat, soolangh hy nogh niet volkomen meester is in 
overbeerde provincitn’ (sc. Belgium]; Japikse, Brieven aan de Witt, i. 444. 

* Gihl, p. 62. 

* De Witt, Brieven, iii. 458 (Nieupoort to De Witt, 9 Sept. n.s. 1658), CSP. Ven. 
(1657-1659), p. 241; of. Nieupoort’s comment: ‘ ontbrak het haer niet meer aen de 
maght, als de wille, wij souden al over lange geruincert wesen’, De Witt, Brieven, iii. 
459 (Nieupoort to De Witt, 13 Sept. n.s., 1658). 

® Unless the obscure wording and chronology of Thurloe’s memorandum at this 
point (Somers Tracts, vi. 333) apply to Oliver rather than to Richard. 
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announced the ruin of the Protector’s foreign policy.1 That was not 
its necessary consequence; nor was it even its consequence in fact. 
Oliver’s successors fell back upon Oliver’s policy, despite occasional 
temptations to divagate into bargain-hunting in Stockholm;? and 
it was Oliver’s policy that eventually disposed of the imbroglio. 
The Hague Concerts of 1659 were already implicit in the diplomacy 
of Downing, de Thou and De Witt in the opening months of 1658; 
the divided control of the Sound, reaffirmed in 1660, had been 
Meadowe’s great achievement at Roskilde; the improved balance of 
power which emerged from the peace of Copenhagen was a better 
result for England—and a result more in accordance with Oliver’s 
wishes—than an unchallenged Swedish predominance. And though 
the Dutch and Swedish fleets actually came to blows this time, 
Richard’s government faithfully followed his father’s example in 
refusing to be stampeded into precipitate partisanship. The deter- 
mination not to fight the Dutch, if it could be avoided, survived 
not only Oliver, but the return of Scot to power—an historic 
amende which must have given the Cromwellians some satisfaction.* 
For this line was, indeed, the best line, if only because it was the 
safest; and in the Baltic, at all events, the safe line was what the old 
Protector had always preferred. 


(vi) 

To sum up, then. After the attack on Hispaniola, it seems that 
Cromwell’s foreign policy towards the Protestant powers was self- 
consistent, logical and conservative. The anti-Dutch attitudes of 
Thurloe’s memorandum are exaggerated, possibly mythical, or at 
least ante-dated. In regard to the Dutch, as in regard to Sweden, the 
Protector’s policy was marked throughout by caution and restraint. 
He turned his back on the prospect of adventure; he consistently 
abjured any attempt to garner short-range gains. The idea that 
some diplomatic deal with Sweden could at a stroke put the Eastland 
trade into English hands, and destroy the position which the Dutch 
had built up for themselves on the basis of long connexion, fly-boats, 
low freights, cheap money and easy credit—this is a proposition 
which at least is not self-evident: as susceptible of doubt, perhaps, 
as is the corresponding notion of the Commonwealthsmen, that the 
same result could be achieved overnight by victorious war.* 


1 Firth, Last Years, ii. 290. * Meadowe, p. 120. * Ibid. pp. 122-3. 

As Sir Dudley North wrote: ‘no people ever yet grew rich by policies; it is 
peace, industry and freedom that brings trade and wealth and nothing else ’, quoted in 
Hinton, p. 112; and ¢f. ibid. pp. 19, 62. As Mr. Hinton elsewhere points out, the 
decisive expansion of English trade to the Baltic came only with the opportunities 
presented by English neutrality in the years 1675-8; and would have been impossible 
without a large native-owned and -built mercantile marine, suited to the trade—which 
does not seem to have existed in Cromwell’s time, ibid. pp. 108-11. Grauers makes the 
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Cromwell may indeed, as Schlezer reported, have been ignorant of 
the complexities of the Baltic situation, and he may have had but an 
imperfect idea of the motives that animated Charles X and his 
adversaries. Thurloe on occasion may have written about Baltic 
affairs of high import in an oddly casual and perfunctory style. But 
each of them had enoughcommon sense to perceive where England’s 
real interests lay; and Cromwell, at least, seems to have made up his 
mind that a speculative policy based upon possible and prospective 
economic advantages was a gamble too risky to engage in. Equality 
of privilege and parity of opportunity was all he asked for English 
commerce to the Baltic: it is clear that he felt that here, as in the 
wider field of imperial expansion, there was room enough, and trade 
enough, fortwo.’ As he said on one occasion to Bonde, his policy 
was for ‘ freedom of religion and trade’. And this was a line the 
more easy to adhere to, since it wasexactly De Witt’s line also: hence 
the willingness of each of them, on more than one occasion, to 
renounce special privileges to the prejudice of the other. And in- 
deed, any particular favours for England in the Baltic must have been 
purchased at an exorbitant price: Dutch enmity would have more 
than counterbalanced the advantage of a Swedish attack on Austria. 
Nor would the gains have been secure. For if an English alliance 
had helped Charles to victory, England’s privileges would have been 
precariously dependent upon the continued good-will of the un- 
challenged master of the Baltic. And if, despite English aid, Charles 
had been beaten, his grants would have been worthless, Either 
way, that Baltic balance would have been destroyed which it was 
the common interest of all trading nations to preserve. 

Cromwell’s Baltic policy, then, does not represent the sacrifice 
of trade to religion, nor the subordination of the interests of England 
same point, Sven Grauers, ‘ Sverige och den férsta engelska navigationsakten ’, in 
Historiska studier tilldgnade Ludvig Stavenow (Stockholm 1924), p. 215; and Appelboom 
made it in regard to Sweden, in the memorandum which he drew up for Gustav Bonde 
in 1664, Memoritn van Harald Appelboom, pp. 343-67. 

2 Above, pp. 410-11,. 5. Cf. Gardiner’s judgment, ‘Oliver’s whole scheme [for the 
Baltic} can only be described as the product of consummate ignorance ’, Oliver Cromwell, 
p. 298. 

* As Clarendon also did, Wilson, op. cit. p. 108. As Cromwell said to the Dutch 
commissioners in July 1653: ‘ He knew well that the industry of the Dutch ought not 
to be prevented. . . . The world was wide enough for both ’, translation in Abbott, 
iii. 73. 

3 Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 38100, fo. 275 (Bonde to Charles X, 28 Sept. 1655): ‘he 
then expounded, as in great confidence, fundamenta of all his designs, which looked to 
nothing other than /ibertatem religionis and freedom of trade.’ 

* Wilson, pp. 16-17. 

5 Pufendorf attributes to Downing, in September 1658, the remark that Cromwell 
had no idea of obtaining special privileges for England in the Baltic, since the Baltic 
trade ‘ was for England of subordinate importance, since they could obtain all the 
commodities which hitherto they had been wont to fetch from the Baltic (including 
masts) from New England’: Pufendorf, v. c. 102 (p. 541). This no doubt was a 


charac‘eristic swagger, put on to impress the foreigner; but what Downing said of 
Cromwell was true. 
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to the dream of a Protestant Front. Nor did it aim (conversely) at 
the maintenance of the status quo simply for the sake of the country’s 
economic interests.! It is not even to be dismissed as an unintel- 
ligible muddle. The struggle with Spain, the fear of the Stuarts, 
the dangers of another Dutch war—these were quite as much the 
determinants of his action as was any feeling of confessional soli- 
darity. And in the Baltic, at all events, the chronic financial strin- 
gency entailed the consequence that the Protector cut his coat 
according to his cloth. As to the attempt to divert Charles X’s 
superabundant energies into an attack upon the Austrian Habs- 
burgs, this was so far from being the private fantasy of a naive 
enthusiast, that it may almost be said to have been a commonplace 
of contemporary politics. 

It would certainly be difficult, and it would probably be dan- 
gerous, to attempt to provide any unified and self-consistent 
interpretation of Cromwell’s foreign policy as a whole. His 
treatment of Spain, his early bullying of France, cannot be compressed 
within the limits of a formula which comfortably fits his dealings 
with the Protestant powers. In the one case the irrational and 
emotional elements, though they are present, are kept subordinate; 
in the other they are habitually in the ascendant. The huge and 
menacing power of England, the aggressiveness and violence of her 
foreign policy, understandably impressed Roman Catholic states- 
men; and even so shrewd an observer as the Venetian envoy 
could in August 1658 write to the Doge: 


The designs of this government are so vast that they aim at 
taking possession of any part of the world . . . while in the matter 
of religion they airn at nothing less than one day infecting the whole 
Catholic world with Lutheranism.” 


To Christer Bonde, on the other hand, such as interpretation 
would have appeared as wild in its politics as in its theology. Two 
years earlier, Bonde had made his own comment: 


To be sure things go on here rather slowly; but this is a state 
which stands in great uncertainty, and they act therefore with very 
considerable timidity, fearful of every thing that can turn to their 
disadvantage . . . 

. their affairs are in so bad a state that they scarcely venture 
to proceed to any real decision, which is why they are so extra- 
ordinarily slow .. . 

. they are so anxious that they hardly know what to do.® 


The difference between Giavarina’s view and Bonde’s does seem to 
reflect a real difference between the Protector’s policy in the one area 


2 As Guernsey Jones maintained, op. cit. p. 69. 

® CSP. Ven. (1637-1659), p. 234 (Giavarina to Doge, 23 Aug. 1658). 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 38100, fos. 210%, 213*, 382¥ (Bonde to Charles X, 14 Mar., 
2 May, 6 June 1656). 
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and in the other. As Cromwell and Thurloe groped and fumbled 
their way through the alien intricacies of Baltic diplomacy, they 
sought, no doubt, to set their course—in the east, as in the west—by 
the guiding star of religion; but Providence, or good luck, or 
their own innate shrewdness, contrived almost always that the cause 
of God should here accord with England’s interests; and if they 
themselves believed that ‘ Protestantism ’ was their watchword, we 
are not thereby debarred from observing that from another angle 
that watchword might be made to read ‘ Prudence’. For, in the 
Baltic at all events, the key to their policy was not fanaticism, but 
fear.? 


The Queen’ s University, Belfast MICHAEL ROBERTS 


+1 should like to express my indebtedness to Mrs. Menna Prestwich and Dr. 
G. D. Ramsay, who were good enough to read this paper in draft, and to afford me 
the advantage of their criticisms and advice upon it. A summary of its conclusions 
was tread as a Communication to the XIth International Congress of Historical 
Sciences, 1960. 








William Pitt and the Enforcement of the 
Commutation Act, 1784-1788 


|, aa pp have long recognized the younger Pitt as an able 
manager of public finance and the Commutation Act of 1784 
as one measure which demonstrated this ability. By reducing custom 
and excise duties on tea from 119 to 12} per cent. ad valorem, the 
Act aimed to destroy tea smuggling and to establish a complete 
monopoly of tea import by the English East India Company. The 
story of how these two objects were achieved, however, has not been 
told. It reveals, moreover, the ability of Pitt, with the aid of a few 
leading men of the City, to manipulate the tea market and to com- 
pete successfully against shrewd and more experienced merchants: 
in this affair we have an early example of a new type of statesman— 
the man of business. Some light is also thrown on government 
intervention in the commercial affairs of the East India Company. 
The weighty circumstances which persuaded Pitt to adopt the 
Commutation plan were: first, the deterioration of public revenue 
which had resulted from previous mismanagement, the heavy drain 
of disastrous wars, and the growth of smuggling; ? and second, the 
financial difficulties of the East India Company. Indeed, Pitt him- 
self declared in the house of commons that ‘ the preservation of the 
publick revenue was the first object of the bill’. In 1784 a great 


* The valuable study of Lucy S. Sutherland, The East India Company in Eighteenth 
Century Politics (Oxford, 1952), traces the growth of government intervention in the 
East India Company to 1784. C. H. Philips, Td East India Company 1784-1834 (Man- 
chester, 1940), is a masterly analysis of the relations between the government and the 
Company with regard to India. H. Furber, Joba Company at work, a study of European 
expansion in India in the late 18th century (Cambridge, Mass., 1948), disentangles the 
threads of international economic rivalries out of which the British assured their 
ascendency in India. 

2 Earl Stanhope, Life of the right honourable William Pitt, 4 vols. (London, 1862), i. 
217-18; John Holland Rose, Life of William Pitt: Part I William Pitt and national 
revival (London, 1923), ch. viii, especially pp. 181-6; and W. E. H. Lecky, A History 
of England in the Eighteenth Century, Cabinet edn., 7 vols. (London, 1902), v. 294-300. 
J. E. D. Binney, British Public Finance and Administration, 1774-1792 (Oxford, 1958), 
pp. 272-82, has recently refined the traditional judgment of Pitt’s financial ability 
although mistakenly (p. 70) referring to the Commutation Act as having reduced 
duties to 25 per cent. 

3 The Morning Chronicle and London Advertiser (hereafter cited as Morning Chronicle) 
11 Aug. 1784. The parliamentary proceedings relating to this Bill are reported in greater 
detail by the daily papers than by the Parliamentary History or Parliamentary Register; 
all subsequent references, therefore, will be made to the former, 
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threat to public revenue was smuggling, as was revealed by the 
widely circulated report of the Eden Committee which had investi- 
gated the subject the year before under the Fox-North coalition. 
Introducing on 21 June the financial resolutions to reduce tea duties, 
Pitt referred to this Committee and agreed with one of its major 
findings that ‘tea was the staple as it were of smuggling, [and] if 
any means could be devised to prevent the smuggling of tea, the 
lesser and other numerous objects of the practice would be of little 
consideration ’.2. The most effective way to destroy the smuggling 
of tea was to remove the temptation for it by reducing tea prices so 
low as to render the illicit trade unprofitable. Too do this, a drastic 
reduction of tea duties was necessary. Moreover, since smugglers 
had obtained most of their tea from importers on the Continent, it 
was necessary to ‘ make it no longer worth the while of foreign 
East India companies to bring so much tea to Europe. . . ’. * 

High duties and smuggling had also adversely affected the East 
India Company’s finances. A statement of 1783 informed the Com- 
pany’s proprietors that duties on goods imported by the Company 
had ‘ amounted to’an absolute prohibition ’ and that smuggling had 
curtailed the amount of the Company’s sales. But if smuggling 
‘even tea alone’ could be prevented, much ‘ could be added to the 
credit side’.4 Since the actual financial conditions of the Company 
have been shown to be ‘ far worse than appeared to be the case’ ® 
in statements of this kind, there seems little doubt that a reduction 
of duties would benefit the Company. Furthermore, as a part of the 
settlement of 1783, Pitt had to provide some financial relief fo: the 
Company.* Pitt himself could not conceive that ‘ any bill would 
be the less approved, either in this House or in the country, that 
should have the assistance of the East India Company for one of 
its objects ’.” 

But a reduction in the duties upon tea would at the same time 
reduce existing revenue by a substantial amount, variously esti- 
mated at {600,000 or {900,000 a year. This loss the revenue could 
ill afford, and Pitt decided to commute it by placing an additional 
tax on houses based on the number of windows. Explaining his 
plan to the house of commons, he admitted that not every payer of 
the window tax drank tea or every tea drinker owned a house; 


1 Almost all London papers printed the full text of the three reports issued by the 
committee; see, for example, Morning Chronicle, 8 Jan. 1784; The Morning Herald and 
Daily Advertiser (hereafter cited as Morning Herald) and The London Chronicle of the same 
date. 

® Morning Chronicle, 22 Jane 1784. 8 Tbid. 

*I[ndia] Offfice], Home miscellaneous (hereafter cited as ‘Home misc.’), vol. 340, 
* State of affairs of the East India Company, 19 November 1783’, p. 11. 

5 Furber, op cit. pp. 262 ff. 

* The full story of the East India crisis and its settlement, 1782-4, is told in Suther- 
land, op. cit. ch. xiii; see esp. pp. 403 ff. for the role which Pitt played. 

? Morning Chronicle, 11 Aug. 1784. 
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therefore, the shifting of the tax burden ‘ might be attended with 
some little degree of inconvenience to particular individuals’. None- 
theless,‘ the practices of the smugglers were so notorious and their 
progress so rapid that unless the publick would consent to bear the 
proposed burthen, even heavy as it was stated to be, they would 
run the risque of losing their existence, by being deprived of their 
revenue *. 

In compensating for the loss of revenue by an additional tax on 
windows, Pitt supplied his opponents with a possible target of 
attack. He realized, therefore, that the retail prices of tea should 
be sufficiently reduced to compensate somewhat for the added 
burden to the taxpayer. But it was no easy task for Pitt to ensure 
low prices on an article that was of material interest to three different, 
and often conflicting, groups—the Company, the tea dealers, and 
the smugglers. Nor could he achieve this object by legislative 
measures. In the first place, the Company, jealous of its rights, 
objected to his early proposal to incorporate put-up prices (the price 
at which tea was offered at auction) in the bill.2 Secondly, and 
perhaps of greater importance, such a move would not affect materi- 
ally the fair dealers’ retail prices which were, by and large, deter- 
mined by the amount of tea available—a matter which was to disturb 
Pitt for a number of years to come. Finally, the smugglers would 
obviously try to avoid the ruin threatened by the new laws. To 
handle all these groups, not to mention the political opposition 
always eager to capitalize on the slightest failure of the Govern- 
ment, became a duty which devolved upon Pitt; and to do it 
successfully required a thorough knowledge of the trade. 

For this knowledge, Pitt drew, at different times and as the 
specific situation required, upon the resource of the Company per- 
sonnel, the experience of individual tea merchants, and the financial 
and commercial knowledge of men such as Francis Baring. The 
earliest and one of the most active of Pitt’s informants from the 
Company was its deputy-accountant, William Richardson, some- 
times described as the ‘ father’ of the Commutation plan. In 1784 
besides preparing the Company’s case in support of reduced tea 
duties, he supplied Pitt with information on the smugglers, Euro- 
pean tea imports, the quality of different sorts of tea, and other 
pertinent subjects. On the eve of Pitt’s introduction of resolu- 
tions on tea duty, Richardson referred to an interview with Pitt the 
day before and promised to be available that ‘ entire evening in case 

1 Morning Chronicle, 11 Aug. 1784. 

* 1.0., Court Book, vol. 93, p. 149 resolution of 25 June 1784 and p. 336 resolution 
of 3 Sept. The two resolutions specified the Court’s objection to being held down by 
law to fixed prices. They further explained that the Company’s put-up prices had 
always included only cost and charges and that during the last forty years, these prices 
had not been changed. 


® Richardson to Pitt, 20 June 1784, P{ublic] R[ecord] Offfice] 30/8/293, fos. 17-18 
and 271. 
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any new question or difficulty should arise ’.1_ Among the tea mer- 
chants of London, Richard Twining established probably the closest 
contact with Pitt. In May 1784 when news of reduction in tea 
duties was widespread, Twining revived an old organization of tea 
dealers into the Committee of the Tea Trade. He himself testified 
that from that time on Pitt asked him many questions about the 
retail trade.* Francis Baring, M.P. and a director of the Company, 
had been an informant of Pitt on commercial affairs as early as 1782.3 
From all these sources Pitt became familiar with the tea trade, and 
he reveals in one of his personal notebooks a keen awareness of the 
forces involved in ensuring an adequate supply of tea at reasonable 
prices.‘ It would seem that Pitt desired, as an anonymous cor- 
respondent expressed it, ‘to begin his administration with ec/d¢ and 
to gain the esteem of the nation’ and at the same time ‘ surprise 
Mr. Eden and the opposition . . .’.5 

In view of Pitt’s recent victory at the general election and given 
his mastery of the subject, it is hardly surprising that the Commuta- 
tion Bill enjoyed a relatively smooth passage through parliament. 
On 2 June Pitt announced his intention to introduce the Bill and 
nineteen days later, the financial resolutions were briefly debated and 
passed in the house of commons.’ His speech explaining the pro- 
posed commutation earned high praise from his critics.’ At this 
stage the opposition was not vigorous. William Eden, the member 
most conversant with the subject, had already been committed in 
part to support the measure. On 21 June, apparently not having 
prepared to oppose the financial resolutions, he cautiously gave his 
approval by declaring that ‘ if the measure should not appear more 
impracticable than it at present appeared, he would gladly give it 
every assistance ’.® Thus, the first debate ended in pleasant ex- 
changes which sought to identify the originator of the idea of 
commuting the duty on tea to a tax on windows. 

Outside of parliament, however, the Bill was not allowed to pass 
unnoticed. Almost immediately the opposition papers launched a 
sustained campaign against Pitt and the window tax. The Morning 
Chronicle opened the attack on 25 June with a sarcastic editorial 
on the ‘young minister’ and his taxes. From June through 

1 Richardson to Pitt, 20 June 1784, P[ublic] R{ecord] Office] 20/8/293, fo. 18. 

® Richard Twining, Observations on the tea and window act, and on the tea trade (London, 
1784) (hereafter cited as Twining, Observations), p. 3; see also P.R.O./30/8/294 fos. 170, 
174, 190b, 211, for Twining’s notes to Pitt on tea prices. 

* For Baring’s letters to Pitt, not specifically related to East India Company affairs, 
see P.R.O./30/8/111. 

* P.R.O./30/8/198, Notebook No. 6, no pagination. 

5 P.R.O./30/8/354, fo. 226. 

® Morning Chronicle, 2 and 22 June 1784. 

* Ibid, 22 June 1784. 

*See part iii of the report of his committee investigating smuggling, Morning 


Chronicle, 24 April 1784. 
® Morning Chronicle, 22 June 1784. 
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August, Pitt and commutation became the targets for numerous 
signed and unsigned articles. One writer likened the window tax to 
the French gabelle; others reported on anti-window tax activities 
in various parts of England and Scotland; and one even tried to 
incite the landholders against the window tax.! 

While the newspapers were arousing the public against the win- 
dow tax and accusing the minister of taxing the people in order to 
extricate the Company from its financial difficulties, Pitt himself was 
busily engaged in negotiating with both the tea dealers and the 
Company. In these negotiations, Pitt succeeded in maintaining his 
view on issues which were vital to his purposes. It was, first of all, 
important that reduced duties on tea should not entail an excessive 
loss of public revenue. Secondly, it was essential that the Com- 
mutation plan be enforced at the earliest possible date in order to 
give the smugglers little time to plan counter-moves. And finally, 
he knew that if the plan was to be successful there must be a suffi- 
ciently large quantity of tea supplied at low prices. A failure to 
achieve this would not only permit the smugglers to continue their 
practices but would antagonize the large landholding interests. 

To none of the above did the Company or the dealers object in 
principle but a number of differences arose concerning specific 
measures. In the matter of the new rates of duty, Pitt’s finance 
resolutions of 21 June had specified a scale graduating according to 
kind from 12} to 30 per cent.?. But the Company and the dealers 
maintained that these rates were too high to suppress smuggling 
and suggested either the removal of all duties and excise or a much 
lower rate. In addition, the dealers were very much concerned 
with the price and quantity of tea which the Company should put 
up for sale and the date when the Commutation Bill would become 
effective. They had purchased a six-month stock during the May 
sale at the higher duties, and foresaw a considerable loss if the plan 
should become effective before this stock was exhausted,‘ Pitt and 
the Company refused to consider the dealers’ suggestion that the 
enforcement of the Bill be postponed until January 1785. Nor was 
Pitt at first willing to reduce the duties below the rates specified in 
his June resolutions,5 but he requested the Court of Directors to 
meet with the dealers and resolve the problems of quantities and 


1 Morning Chronicle, 30 June; 1, 21, 23, 27 July; and 11, 27, 28 Aug. 1784. Although 
only the Morning Chronicle is cited here, a spot check of other opposition papers such 
as Morning Herald and London Chronicle confirms the impression. 

® Parliamentary History, xxiv, col. 1009. 

5 1.0., Court Book, vol. 93, pp. 166-7. At first the Company demanded a uniform 
rate of 10 per cent. but later revised it to 10 for the cheapest tea and 15 for all others. 
At the final stage of negotiations, it insisted upon 12} per cent. ‘ if not all removed ’. 
See Morning Chronicle, 3 July 1784; P.R.O./30/8/293, fos. 33, 37; and 1.0., Minutes of 
Secret Court of Directors, vol. 7, 1784~91, minutes of 3 Aug. 1784, no pagination. 

* Twining, Observation, pp. 23-4. 

5 Morning Chronicle, 1 July 1784 and 31 July 1784. 
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prices.! After considerable negotiation, Richard Twining, chair- 
man of the Committee of the Tea Trade, proposed that the Com- 
pany accept the return of the dealers’ old stock. His suggestion 
was favourably received by Pitt and the Court.2 Although Twining 
was later to regret it, at the time it seemed a ‘ fair and advantageous’ 
resolution of the dealers’ difficulties. Furthermore, it would enable 
Pitt to enforce the Bill in September and the Company to put up a 
larger quantity of tea for sale.* It was only after this agreement had 
been reached and he was assured that the quantity of tea to be sold 
would be so much increased as to yield a sufficient revenue that Pitt 
agreed to reduce the duty to a uniform rate of 12} per cent. ad valorem. 

Pitt now was prepared to return to the House and on 2 August 
the Bill passed its second reading with little debate, although the 
opposition demanded and succeeded in having the Bill printed, an 
unusual procedure for a finance measure.‘ Before the blanks were 
filled on 6 August, Pitt and the dealers were able to obtain from the 
Company a list of maximum put-up prices to be included in the Bill. 
This seems to have fulfilled the minister’s early demand ‘ to satisfy 
the publick that the prices of tea will not be enhanced to the con- 
sumer’. The Bill reached report stage on 10 August when the 
only major debate on the measure took place. Eden, who had in 
June mildly criticized some provisions, now led the opposition in 
raising many objections and demanded its recommittal. Others fol- 
lowed with amendments and alternatives to the window tax. Fox 
wound up the arguments by condemning the commutation as ‘a 
deception ’ and the window tax as ‘ partial, unequal, and oppressive ’; 
one which was ‘ making the poor pay for the rich, and taxing those 
who did not drink tea, in order to accommodate those who did, and 
to enable them to drink their tea at a cheaper rate’. In answer Pitt 
demonstrated point by point the inaccurate, impracticable, and self- 
contradictory character of the opposing arguments.* Five days 
later, after a slight delay, the Bill was read for the third time. The 
proceedings in the house of lords lasted three days from 16 to 19 
August with one brief debate.’ 

In the form it became law, the Commutation Act regulated not 
only duties on tea and windows but also the price and quantity of tea 
the Company should put up for sale as well as the number of sales 
and the amount of stock the Company should hold in a year. The 


11,0., Court Book, vol. 93, pp. 236-7. 

® Twining, Observations, p. 29 and 1.0., Minutes of Secret Court of Directors, vol. 7, 
3 Aug. 1784. 

® Twining, Observations, pp. 24-9. 

* Morning Chronicle, 3 Aug. 1784. 

*1.0., Court Book, vol. 93, p. 141; Richard Twining, Remarks on the report of the 
East India directors respecting the sale and prices of tea (London, 1784), pp. 8-13; Morning 
Chronicle, 12 Jan. 1785; and 1.0., Minutes of Secret Court, 3 Aug. 1784. 

* Morning Chronicle, 11 Aug. 1784. 

7 Ibid. 17 and 20 Aug. 1784. 
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Company’s control of the supply of tea at its source was, therefore, 
by no means absolute. Nevertheless, the Act did leave unregulated 
the retail prices of tea, although Pitt had held out a promise that 
these prices would be accordingly reduced. Since the Company’s 
put-up prices were only a basis on which tea was auctioned at sales, 
Pitt’s promise would have to be tested, as it was publicly recognized, 
at the first sale of tea scheduled for 16 September when the new 
duties came into effect. 

At this sale, however, two unusual conditions substantially affec- 
ted the bidding and almost succeeded in defeating the major aims 
of the Act. First, having returned their old stock to the Company, 
the dealers went into the sale, so to speak, empty-handed. Secondly, 
competing keenly with the dealers, there appeared in the sale room 
a number of smugglers or their agents. Neither Pitt nor the fair 
dealers had anticipated such a move by the smugglers; conse- 
quently no advance preraration had been made to counteract their 
behaviour. Even William Eden, the most sophisticated critic of 
commutation, who had warned privately and publicly of the dangers 
which might emanate from that quarter, had only expected the 
smugglers to try to undersell legal tea.* In addition, as Twining 
later explained and Baring privately admitted, the Company did not 
have on hand a sufficient quantity of several sorts of tea particularly 
desired by the consuming public.4 Almost as soon as the sale 
opened, a group of buyers steadily bid up the prices of tea. Faced 
with this unexpected competition and their lack of supply, some 
fair dealers found themselves committed to a continuously increasing 
price for the desired goods. Twining could well describe himself 
and his fellow dealers as being entirely at the mercy of the smugglers, 
for it became apparent as the sale proceeded that they intended to 
keep the prices high in order to sell their smuggled tea at a profit.® 
By the end of the day, prices had been bid up to such an extent that 
upon receiving a report from Twining, Pitt was ‘ astonished and 


much disappointed ’.? 


1 Morning Herald, 16 Sept. 1784. 

* One account of the sale dramatized the appearance of ‘ a number of persons with 
silk handkerchiefs around their neck and weatherbeaten countenances...’: Public 
Advertiser, 27 Sept. 1784. 

3% Morning Chronicle, 22 June 1784 and Eden to Richardson, 8 July 1784; 1.0., Home 
misc., vol. 497, p. 295. 

* Twining, Observations, pp. 17, 51 and Baring to Court of Directors, Aug. 1788, 
P.R.O./30/8/294, fos. 89b-9g0. 

5 Tbid., pp. 15, 31-3. 

* Since the Company required only a 2 per cent. deposit to hold teas auctioned at the 
sale, the smugglers were able to bid-up prices without incurring a large capital outlay. 
They could easily afford to lose their deposit if by raising prices they could still sell 
their smuggled tea at a profit. See London Chronicle,23~5 Sept. and Parker’s General 
Advertiser, and Morning Intelligence, 30 Sept. 1784. 

7 A full and impartial account of these proceedings is printed in the daily reports of 
the Morning Chronicle, 17-25 Sept. 1784. 
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Clearly, the purpose of the Commutation Act was being seriously 
threatened. With Twining, Pitt mapped out a series of moves to 
counteract the danger. On the very next day Pitt appeared in the 
India House, and the Court approved several requests from the Com- 
mittee of Tea Dealers, namely: to speed up the present sale, to bring 
to auction an increased quantity of tea, and to allow buyers to return 
the tea purchased the day before so that it could be offered once 
again for auction. In addition, Pitt privately promised that parlia- 
ment would be called in November to grant the Company special 
power to import tea from the continent if by that time tea prices 
were still high.1 These arrangements and Pitt’s promise effected 
an immediate decline of prices by 15 per cent. in the auction that 
followed. Pitt’s appearance at the India House would seem to have 
produced an electrifying effect in support of the Government, in 
almost direct contrast to that of the duke of Richmond who, ten 
years earlier, incited the Company’s proprietors against the ministry.? 

But a week after Pitt’s appearance at the India House, the buyers 
once again re-enacted the earlier scene when the sale reached the 
even more desired sorts—Congou and Souchong, of which the 
Company was particularly short.* Thus, although the remainder 
of the sale was completed in October at lower prices, the damage was 
done and the opposition was quick to make political capital of it.‘ 
The denunciations were numerous: Pitt had failed but his oppressive 
window tax remained; tea prices would continue high; the low 
priced teas were but sweepings of the Company’s warehouses or 
damaged goods. In answer, some government supporters accused 
the opposition of having connived with smugglers to bid up tea 
prices, and charged the dealers with having aided in the task while 
drawing from the transaction exorbitant profits for themselves.® 

Out of the events of September and October and the politically 
charged verbal battle accompanying them, Pitt and Twining emerged 
badly battered. Both opponents and supporters of Government 
admitted tea prices to be still high. Both levelled many charges 
against the tea dealers. In response, Twining defended the dealers 
in his Observations on the Tea and Window Act in which he denied that 
dealers were mixing bad with good tea or adulterating tea with 
leaves of sloe, ash and the like. In addition, he urged ‘I would 


1 Morning Chronicle, 18 and 25 Sept. 1784 and I.0., Court Book, vol. 93, pp. 389-90. 

® Sutherland, op. cit. pp. 246-8. 

3 Morning Chronicle, 25 Sept. 1784 and Morning Herald, 25 Sept. 1784. 

* Morning Chronicle, 4, 6, and 29 Oct. 1784. 

5 Perhaps the most rabid attacks were issued from the Morning Herald throughout 
the latter part of September and October (see especially its issues of 20, 23 Sept. and 
7 Oct.), although this paper was supposed to have been receiving some of Pitt’s secret 
service money: A. Aspinall, Politics and the Press, c. 1780-1850 (London, 1949), p. 68. 
For examples of answers to these attacks, see especially Public Advertiser, 16, 24, and 
29 Sept., 1784; Parker's General Advertiser, and Morning Intelligence, 30 Sept. and 2, 
5 Oct. 1784; and the St. James Chronicle; or British Evening Post, 2~; Oct. 1784. 
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never let the Company think that they have offered enough to sale, 
till the price is sufficiently reduced ’.1 But the dealers were further 
antagonized by the Company’s publication in November of a Report 
on the Sale and Prices of Tea, which blamed them for the high price and 
the low quality of thé tea. In self-defence, Twining and the trade 
now had to demonstrate that in reality it was the Company which 
was responsible for the price and quality of the tea. 

Pitt, no less than Twining, was concerned with the current out- 
cry against high tea prices. In his personal notebook,* which 
reveals a careful attention to minute matters of business, he raised 
questions concerning the effect on price of such measures as the 
different sizes of the lots of tea offered for sale by the Company, the 
common practice of mixing various kinds of tea for the retail cus- 
tomers, and the difference in quality of Souchong and Congou. All 
indicate a systematic search for remedies. And, in particular, his 
careful page-references signify that he had acquired a thorough 
familiarity with Twining’s pamphlet and the Company’s report, both 
of which exhibited, besides the above mentioned points of conflict, 
a number of other issues that might well have affected his hopes 
for the coming sale. 

The above considerations help to explain the course of action 
which Pitt was to adopt in the ensuing months. In September Pitt’s 
attempt to reduce tea prices was carried out in open co-operation 
with the dealers and the Company. But to the failure of this effort 
was now added an imminent conflict between his previous colla- 
borators. It would seem, therefore, that another form of action 
would have to be devised. Late in October, a group of anonymous 
gentlemen advertised their determination ‘to see justice done to 
consumers of tea’. With a subscription of £50,000 as capital, they 
threatened to open a ‘ large warehouse for retailing tea, at small 
advance on cost at East India Company sale’, if tea dealers should 
fail to reduce their prices immediately.* But if Pitt was to support 
these gentlemen, and if such a course as they advertised was to be 
effective, it would have seemed desirable for the minister to avoid 
antagonizing the tea dealers by openly associating himself with the 
group. In the light of these considerations, it is perhaps not sur- 
prising that only scattered records have been left of Pitt’s role in the 
events of December and the following months. 

In the meantime, the tea dealers under the leadership of Twining 
were actively organizing to refute the Company’s accusations. 
Before the opening of the December sale they requested the Court 
to offer an increased quantity of two sorts of tea the prices of which 
had been especially high in September, and further called the Court’s 


1 Twining, Observations, p. 48. 
2 See above, p. 450, n. 4. 
® Morning Herald, 23 Oct. 1784 and Morning Chronicle, 27 Oct. 1784. 
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attention to a report by the brokers that among the tea scheduled for 
sale a very large quantity was ‘very bad, musty, damaged, or musty 
and mouldy’. They suggested that such tea be withdrawn from 
immediate sale to await careful inspection and threatened that ‘ if 
this should not be done, the whole of that tea will very probably be 
rejected by the buyers as unmerchantable, in which case it is taken 
for granted that the Company would not think of exposing it again 
to sale’. The intention of this last move was clearly revealed when 
Twining declared in the sale room that these teas were ‘ of the 
description for which the trade was condemned for selling by the 
Company’s report’. In response, the Court first withdrew about 
twenty-three chests of Singlo but, upon being informed that there 
were about 1,300 chests oi objectionable tea, stood firmly against 
any further withdrawal.* Thereupon, the dealers carried out their 
threat and refused to bid for the tea. The impasse thus created was 
broken, however, when Philip Constable, a silk broker, suddenly 
appeared and bid for the rejected tea at the minimum advance of 1d. 
above the put-up price. To prevent this tea from being indiscrim- 
inately marketed, the dealers authorized Twining to compete alone 
with Constable. In this manner the sale of the objectionable tea 
was completed at an advantageous price as far as the dealers, the 
consumers, and the government were concerned, but with little or 
no profit for the Company. 

The evidence supports the view that Pitt was himself intimately 
concerned with these events of the December sale. First, he had 
given his approval in September to the proposal that the Company 
put up for sale at the earliest possible date as much tea as it could 
prepare for market. The Court’s refusal to withdraw as many as 
1,300 chests was consistent with its September agreement. Secondly, 
Pitt was kept fully informed of the events of the December sale. On 
20 December, Richardson, the Company deputy-accountant, wrote 
that Constable ‘ had bought a great quantity of teas for my friend 
Captain [Robert] Preston, Member for Dover and others ’.5 These 
were probably the anonymous gentlemen who advertised in late 
October. Thirdly, one paper accused ‘ Mr. A[tkinson], the rum 
contractor, and others under the patronage of Mr. Pitt’ of con- 
tributing to this tea fund, and there is some ground to suspect that 
Francis Baring may also have been involved. But the Court of 
Directors as a whole were apparently merely interested by-standers. 
At the end of the Twining-Constable contest, two directors, Hall 

11.0., Court Book, vol. 93, pp. 710-11 and 719-20; Anon., Narrative of the Tea 
Dealers? Conduct, pp. 7-9. 

® Morning Chronicle, 17 Dec. 1784. 

*1.0., Court Book, vol. 93, pp. 711-12 and 721. 

* Morning Chronicle, 20 and 21 Dec. 1784. 

5 Richardson to Pitt, 20 Dec. 1784, P.R.O./30/8/293, fo. 127. 


* Morning Herald, 24 Jan. 1785 and Morning Chronicle, 24 Dec. 1784. The latter 
reported that Baring defended Constable * with some degree of anger’ in the sale room. 
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and Manship, who were opposed to Pitt and Dundas, publicly 
denied having any part in the proceedings.! Furthermore, 
Constable’s memorial of 12 April 1785 to the Court requesting a 
reward for his service in bidding for the unmerchantable tea would 
seem to exclude the possibility that the Company had hired him.? 
Besides, the directors would hardly have planned to sell their tea 
without profit. But the most revealing evidence of Pitt’s concern 
with the December sale was the fact that his approval was sought 
on the manner of selling the tea. On 24 December, four days after 
his first report to Pitt, Richardson again wrote: 


Mr. Preston requested me to wait upon you tomorrow to receive 
your instructions relative to the advance to be put upon the sale 
price of tea bought for him, viz, whether it shall be such advance as 
shall be equal to such a living profit, as a tradesman should reason- 
ably expect: or only as much as will cover interest of money and 
charges of merchandise. 

Mr. Woodmason the stationer, having a very capital warehouse 
in Leadenhall street, near the Inns—from whence most of the stage 
coaches depart, willing to promote any plan adopted or promoted 
by you, has offered me the whole or any part of said warehouse for 
any time necessary. A week hence will do for determination of 
these points.® 


A week after Richardson’s letter, Preston announced in the 
Morning Post his intention to retail the tea which he had purchased 
at the Company sale. On 10 January 1785, Constable advertised in 
the same paper the opening of a tea warehouse to supply the public 
‘with REAL TEAS, wholesale and retail, fresh from the East India 
Company warehouse, free from every specie of ADULTERATION, 
and at such moderate prices as the public have a right to expect’, 
and orders were invited to be forwarded to himself and Preston, 
Esq.,M.P. A week later, the location of Constable’s first warehouse 
was announced. And on 18, 20, and 22 January, he wove into a 
long advertisement a statement from the second report of the 
Company on the sale and prices of tea, to the effect that the Company’s 
teas were ‘ remarkably fresh’ and those of which the public had 
complained were smuggled goods spoiled by their being packed in 
oilskin. 

To many tea dealers, these public statements cast unjustifiable 
aspersions on the reputation of the trade. From the middle of 
January to the end of February, a positive battle of advertisements 
raged in several newspapers in London. The opening of at least 
seven new tea warehouses in imitation of that of Constable was 
announced. No less than sixteen individual dealers advertised in 

1 Morning Chronicle, 24 Dec. 1784. 
* 1.0., Miscellaneous letters received, vol. 76, document 113. 


* Richardson to Pitt, 24 Dec. 1784, P.R.O./30/8/293, fo. 131. 
* Morning Post, and Daily Advertiser, 30 Dec. 1784. 
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answer to Constable’s insinuations and raised countercharges against 
the former silk broker, who also undertook to answer in return.) 
Referring to this verbiage, the Morning Post burst out in sarcasm on 
1 February 


What a wonderful tribe of new authors is just starting up among the 
tea dealers! ‘The weights avd scales are now thrown aside and the pen 
taken up, every man that ever sold an ounce of tea thinks himself 
qualified to write. Surely, Mr. Preston you are a wonderful fellow 
to have put so many brains into heads which seemed to have none 
before. 


It was, however, Twining and his committee who set the tone and 
content of the response to Constable. On 22 December, Twining 
announced in the Morning Herald the publication of a Narrative of the 
Tea Dealers’ Conduct, jastifying their part in the December sale. On 
22 January and five successive days, an advertisement in the Morning 
Post, signed by Twining and six members of his committee denied 
the charge that dealers had sold tea at high prices and condemned 
as ‘ artful and illiberal’ Preston’s insinuation that fair dealers had 
sold either smuggled or adulterated tea. 

It may perhaps be accepted, on the basis of his communications 
with Pitt, that Richardson controlled the scheme of Constable’s 
activities just as he had the Commutation plan. For his earlier 
experience in parliamentary lobbying on behalf of the anti-smuggling 
act of 1778, his organization of tea dealers to inform on smugglers 
during 1780-1, and his association with such politicians as Shelburne, 
Loughborough, Burke, Eden, and more recently Pitt, would seem 
to have well qualified him for the task.2 His own testimony stated 
that he gave ‘ every advice and assistance ’ on the operations of the 
tea warehouses conducted in Constable’s name.* But as deputy- 
accountant of the Company, Richardson was prevented by Company 
rules from bidding and purchasing at sales. Nor could he carry out 
his plan without considerable financial and political support. 
Atkinson, Baring, and Robert Preston, a wealthy ship’s husband, 
were all political supporters of Pitt and well able to give financial 
assistance.‘ In the light of Pitt’s position after the September sale, 
there seems to be little reason why he should have objected to giving 
Richardson the necessary support. The scheme did not require Pitt 
to commit himself publicly. If it should fail, he could still step in 
with other remedies. Above all, it left intact the power of sanction 

1 The above tabulation is made from the Morning Post, Morning Chronicle, Morning 
Herald, St. James Chronicle, London Chronicle, General Advertiser within the dates here 

*1.0., Home misc., vol. 61, ‘ The services of William Richardson’, pp. 115-21, 
123-6, and 151-5. 

** The services of William Richardson’, in P.R.O./30/8/294, fo. 34b. In this copy 
there is inscribed ‘ Preston’ on the margin against this reference. 


4 Morning Chronicle, 16 Feb. 1785, estimated that the tea which Constable purchased 
at the December sale amounted to a total of £70,000. 
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within his control. The minister’s concern with the December 
sale, therefore, led him to an indirect competition with tea dealers. 
The General Advertiser considered Pitt’s ‘ conduct toward the tea 
trade’ highly censurable for his ‘ approving of Preston’s plan ’, 
but the tea dealers never openly criticized the minister. 

The scheme proved to be successful. The Twining-Constable 
contest in the sale room placed immediately in the hands of the 
dealers a substantial quantity of low priced tea. Since the Company 
rejected Twining’s offer to return the tea he had purchased at the 
minimum advance, it was in reality returning to the public a portion 
of its unexpected profit derived from the September sale. And 
the retail prices of tea were reduced. On 27 January, Twining 
noted, in an open letter to Preston, that the average prices for every 
sort of tea at the December sale were lower than those at the Sep- 
tember sale. ‘ We have lowered our prices accordingly.’ While 
Twining’s letter compared his prices with those of Preston by each 
and every specie of tea, many individual dealers advertised their own 
price list. All sought to prove that their prices were low and their 
tea genuine. It was estimated that tea prices dropped between 15 
and 20 per cent.‘ 

Having reduced tea prices by creating an artificial competition, 
Pitt might now be at least partly satisfied. The Morning Herald, 
although highly critical of his actions, recognized that Pitt would 
“be enabled to step forward, when he is called to account, and say 
you have teas at the prices I promised ’.5 Indeed, when North and 
Fox once again condemned the Commutation Act in the debate on 
the king’s address at the end of January, Pitt replied with confidence: 
‘ The epithets affixed to the Commutation Act . . . were most un- 
doubtedly misapplied, as he pledged himself to prove to the 
satisfaction of the House that greater credit was due to the Act 
than gentlemen were aware it merited.’ ® 

But for the successful enforcement of the Commutation Act a 
concomitant to low retail prices was an adequate supply of tea. In 
1784, however, the Company did not have sufficient tea on hand to 
satisfy the expected increased consumption of legal tea, and the 
Company’s imports from China could not be increased in less than 
two years, the time required for a return voyage. To bridge this 
gap and to deprive the smuggler of his sources of supply, the 
Company incorporated the purchase of tea from Europe in its plan 
of August 1784. To execute this plan, it needed financial assistance. 

1 General Advertiser, 5 Feb. 1785. 

*1,0., Court Book, vol. 93, p. 730. Twining seems to have been genuinely dis- 
turbed and regretted the necessity of having to carry out the contest with Constable ; 
see his Am answer to the second report of the East India directors, respecting the sale and prices 
of tea (London, 1785). Earlier, however, he calculated that the Company had received 
an unexpected profit of {151,722 in September; see his Observations, p. 47. 

* Morning Chronicle, 27 Jan. 1785.  * Morning Post, 24 Dec. 1784 and 27 Jan. 1785. 

5 Morning Herald, 24 Jan. 1785. ® London Chronicle, 25 Jan. 1785. 
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Pitt was, therefore, persuaded to assure the Company of an advance 
by the Bank of £300,000 plus a promise of further aid.1 However, 
such financial dependence placed the directors in a vulnerable 
position and contributed to the effectiveness of Pitt’s intervention 
with the purchases on the Continent. 

Among the seven directors appointed on 12 August to constitute 
the committee to purchase on the Continent six million pounds of 
tea, only Francis Baring, John Motteux, and Richard Atkinson were 
active merchants. According to Baring, the manner of purchase 
as conducted by the committee from August 1784 to April 1785 was 
only partly adequate. At that time, there was an abundant supply 
of tea in Europe and the varieties were suitable to the Company’s 
needs. Despite these favourable conditions, almost everywhere 
the Company sought to buy at auction, a competition was excited 
among European dealers who quickly pushed up prices slightly 
beyond the limit the Company was willing to pay.’ As a result, 
the Company paid an unnecessarily high price for its purchases, 
which encouraged those Europeans who were accustomed to 
supplying the English smugglers to increase their imports from 
China. But for the year 1785-6 the quantity to arrive in Europe 
was expected to be reduced and its assortment less suitable; the 
Company could expect, therefore, to encounter far greater difficulty 
in its purchases than it had had previously. At the same time, the 
Company’s competition alarmed some of the old and opulent houses 
upon the Continent; and to counteract the threat of high prices, 
harmful to their particular interests, they formed a combination 
under the leadership of the Amsterdam house of Messrs. J. J. Voute 
and Company. 

Robert Voute, the representative of the Dttch firm, arrived in 
London around February or March 1785 armed with a plan, which 
he unfolded to Francis Baring, that would enable both his house 
and the English East India Company to monopolize the tea supply 
of Europe. He was prepared to bind himself and his associates,® 


1 This sum was in addition to an equal amount already advanced and ‘ if further 
assistance should then be necessary to carry on the scheme, Mr. Pitt will have no diffi- 
culty to propose effectual measures to Parliament for that purpose in the next session ’: 
I.O., Minutes of Secret Court of Directors, vol. 7, minutes of 3 Aug. 1784. 

® The other four were Nathaniel Smith and William Devaynes, the two chairs, and 
John Manship and Laurence Sulivan, ibid. For a description of the personnel, see 
Baring to Court, I.O., Miscellaneous letters received, vol. 78, 1786—1, fos. 298b-298c. 

* Baring to Court, Avg. 1788, P.R.O./30/8/294, fos. 89b-92. 

*1L.0., China: Court letters, 24 May 1787, para. 12, refers to an increased com- 
petition which European tea exporters had given to the Company’s supercargoes at 
Cantor. during the trading season of 1785-6. Compare H. B. Morse, The Chronicles of 
the East India Company Trading to China, 1635-1834, 5 vols. (Oxford, 1926), ii. 139-40. 

5 Baring to Pitt, 4 July 1785, P.R.O./30/8/293, fos. 173-173b. 

* Voute’s principals included, among others, Hope & Company, De Coninck & 
Reyerson, T. C. Wilkieson & Company and Pye-Rich & Company: Baring to Court, 
Aug. 1788, P.R.O./30/8/294, fo. 92b; Voute to Baring, 24 Oct. 1786, P.K.O./30/8/ 
294, fos. 64-5; Baring to Court, 28 June 1786, I.0., Mis. let. rec’d., vol. 78, 
1786—1, fos. 298b—299 and annexed affidavits. 
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whose combined capital exceeded one million sterling, to supply 
the quantity and assortment of tea desired by the Company at prices 
lower than what the Company would otherwise have to pay. On 
the other hand, Voute threatened that if his plan should be rejected, 
his house would enter into a keener competition than the Company 
had as yet encountered on the Continent. But Voute’s offer en- 
tailed two conditions: first, that the Company should not be per- 
mitted to purchase any more tea on the Continent except through 
the house of J. J. Voute and Company, and secondly, that neither 
the purchasing committee nor the Court of Directors be informed 
of the general plan. 

Francis Baring, having recognized the nature of the problems 
faced by the purchasing committee, saw in this plan the only 
possible resolution of the difficulties anticipated for 1785. But it 
was obvious that Pitt’s authority would have to be enlisted in 
order to meet Voute’s demands, and Baring’s close association with 
Pitt made it possible for him to persuade the minister. For at least 
three years prior to 1785 he had been supplying Pitt with informa- 
tion on European commerce and finance.* In 1784 as a Company 
director and M.P., he had also collaborated in Richard Atkinson’s 
efforts to organize a Court favourable to Pitt. As early as July 
1784 he was forwarding to Pitt detailed information on the tea 
supply in Europe.‘ In two long letters to Pitt written on 4 July 
and 8 October 1785, Baring clearly explained the reasons justifying 
the acceptance of Voute’s offer.® His critics would seem, therefore, 
to have been right in presuming that ‘ Mr. Baring gave Mr. Pitt 
this intelligence ’.® 

The secret minutes of the purchasing committee reveal that its 
policy suddenly changed in April following Voute’s visit to London. 
Indeed, on 5 April after having directed a Company agent in Lisbon 
to continue buying tea at the sales there, the committee was appar- 
ently persuaded to reverse its decision and wrote ‘ by that night’s 
post ’ ordering their agent to suspend purchases. But not knowing 
what had transpired behind the scene and unwilling to forego what 
appeared to them as a favourable purchase, the committee on 21 
April requested its chairman and Baring ‘ to wait on Mr. Pitt again 
to have the business more fully explained’.? The deputation 

' Baring to Court, Aug. 1788, P.R.O./30/8/294, fos. 94-94b. 

* See above, n. 3, p. 450. 

* See Atkinson’s letters published in H. Furber, ‘ The EI directors in 1784’, Journal 
of Modern History, v (1933), 479-96 and C. H. Philips, ‘ The new EI board and the court 
of directors, 1784, Ante, lv (1940), 438-46. 

4 Baring to Pitt, 20 July 1784, P.R.O./30/8/293, fo. $5. 

5 Baring to Pitt, 4 July 1785, P.R.O./30/8/293, fos. 173-178b and Baring to Pitt, 
8 Oct. 1785, P.R.O./30/8/293, fos. 185-8. 

** A short account of the Select Committee to purchase tea in Europe ’, P.R.O./30/ 
8/294 (hereafter cited as A short account), fo. 132b, note c. 


7* A short account ’, fos. 132—132b. This is confirmed by the records of the com- 
mittee although Baring’s statement refers to July 1785 as the time when representation 
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returned without receiving any further intelligence. They reported 
the minister’s recommendation to make a large declaration for sale 
to keep down prices, and his instruction that ‘he was acquainted 
with an offer having been made to the committee by Voute of 
Amsterdam of 15,000 chests of tea which in his opinion it would be 
to the interest of the Company and the public to accept’. In this 
manner, the secrecy which Voute imposed upon the transactions 
was maintained by Baring and Pitt. But the minister’s unexplained 
‘orders’ were resented by a majority of the committee. By the 
terms of the East India Act of 1784, responsibility for the political 
and the commercial affairs of the Company was separated: that for 
the former being vested with the newly created India Board and 
that for the latter with the Company directors. In the present 
instance of tea purchase, what seems to have produced the effect of 
an order from the minister was by law a real encroachment upon the 
rights of the directors. Nevertheless, due to the vulnerable financial 
position of the Company and to Pitt’s skill in managing the directors, 
the minister’s intervention, even though resented, could not be 
easily rejected. Thus, although the committee agreed to pur- 
chase Voute’s tea on 22 April, four of the seven members declared 
separately that they had assented only because, as Laurence Sulivan 
bluntly put it, ‘I will not oppose the positive opinion of 
Mr. Pitt ’.? 

Six months later, the committee, still unaware of the secret agree- 
ment with Voute, resolved on 5 October to reopen their purchases 
at Lisbon. Baring wrote immediately to inform Pitt of the fact. 
And three days later, he repeated and elaborated on the substance of 
the first letter in answer to questions raised by Pitt. In his second 
letter he agreed that ‘ every part of your reasoning that “ whatever 
tea can be spared from the continent, will one way or other be 
within the Company’s reach” is correctly true’. He reminded 
Pitt, however, of the agreement with Voute that ‘ the Company shall 
neither give orders nor purchase elsewhere’. As a consequence, 
on 8 November Pitt ordered the committee to revoke its own resolu- 
tions and to purchase instead from Voute. This order was carried 
out three days later.‘ Finally, in January 1786 the events of the 
previous October-November were repeated. The majority of the 
committee still objected to purchasing only from Voute, and on 21 
January the two chairmen and Sulivan were sent to wait upon Pitt. 
of the plan ‘ was made to the Minister’. Compare P.R.O./30/8/353, fos. 73-73b with 
Baring to Court, Aug. 1788, P.R.O./30/8/294, fos. 93-93b. 

1* A short account ’, fo. 132b. 

* P.R.O./30/8/353, fo. 79. The other three who expressed a similar opinion as 
Sulivan were John Manship, John Motteux, and Nathaniel Smith. The chairman, 
William Devaynes, expressed no opinion and Atkinson had given a written support to 
Baring on 19 April, see Atkinson to Baring, 19 April 1785, P.R.O./30/8/353, fos. 76b-77. 

8 Baring to Pitt, 8 Oct. 1785, P.R.O./30/8/293, fo. 185b. 

* P.R.O./30/8/353, fo. 80, and ‘A short account’, fo. 134. 


a 
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This time Pitt’s orders were buttressed by a threat. He recom- 
mended the purchase of Voute’s tea ‘in preference to opening the 
ports’. There was little the committee could do but acquiesce, and 
on 24 and 30 Januaty they contracted with Voute for his tea. 

Under Pitt’s direction, the Company purchased from Voute a 
total of about 1,360,000 pounds of tea in 1785 and about 7,190,000 
pounds in 1786—a quantity large enough to assure the minister 
that, together with the imports from China, sufficient tea wouid 
be on hand to satisfy the consuming public. Furthermore, accord- 
ing to Baring’s calculations, the Company was benefited from these 
transactions in both the price and assortment. Instead of paying 
at least 50 per cent. more than the prices of the previous year, 
which the Company would have to do with the reduced supply on 
the Continent and in competition with Voute, it actually paid on 
the average only 3} per cent. more by co-operating with the Dutch- 
man. More valuable still, the Company obtained large quantities 
of those sorts of which it was most deficient—Congou and Souchong. 
As a consequence, it was better able to satisfy the domestic demand; 
and since the smugglers had been accustomed to running these sorts 
into England, it removed from the European market their supplies.” 
Thus, the three-way negotiations between Pitt, Baring, and Voute 
fulfilled not only the purposes of the Commutation Act by keeping 
prices low but also enabled Voute and his associates to gain a 
monopoly of the European tea trade and subsequently to oust the 
smugglers and speculative merchants from the market,’ even if the 
directors’ right to conduct the Company’s commercial affairs had 
been infringed upon. It would seem that once again Pitt had shown 
business acumen in his direction of the trade. Unlike the incident 
of December 1784, where tea prices were reduced by competition, 
the present case of purchasing tea from Voute ensured low prices by 
eliminating competition. 

By 1786 when the increased supply of tea could be expected to 
atrive from China and there was less danger of an insufficiency, 
Pitt’s intervention is no longer apparent. And the Committee, 
almost immediately after accepting Voute’s tea in January, con- 
tracted for four and a half million pounds with another firm ‘ with 
all the expedition possible to establish their right, and to serve as a 
precedent hereafter’. In July it was Motteux rather than Baring 
who wrote to seek Pitt’s approval of another plan to purchase tea 
in Europe.5 A majority of the committee had throughout resented 


1* A short account ’, fo. 134b. 

* Baring to Court, Aug. 1788, P.R.O./30/8/294, fos. 94b-95. 

5 Voute to Pitt, 26 Aug. 1785, P.R.O./30/8/185, fos. 288-288b and Voute to Baring, 
24 Oct. 1786, P.R.O./30/8/294, fos. 64-5. 

‘ Baring to Pitt, 9 Feb. 1786, P.R.O./30/8/294, fos. 23-23b. 

51.0., Court Book, vol. 944, pp. 970-1, 974 and Motteux to Pitt, 13 July 1786, 
P,R,O./30/8/294, fos. 45-45b, 
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Pitt’s intervention and were antagonistic toward Baring for the part 
they suspected he had played in influencing the minister. In 
August the Court was persuaded to repudiate the tea contracted for 
in January 1786 from Voute. Once again Baring wrote to Pitt 
urging the latter’s intervention, and on 5 September the Court 
resolved to reverse its earlier resolution and accept Voute’s tea.! 
These events led to a sustained campaign carried on by several 
directors against Baring which did not expire until 1788.? 

By the last year, however, almost all the difficulties arising out 
of the Commutation Act had been largely resolved. Within the 
kingdom, the Company’s sale of tea had so increased that the fees, 
called ‘ emoluments’, customarily paid by tea buyers to officers of 
the Company warchouses, had grown ‘ to a magnitude far beyond 
any idea which could have been entertained at the time of their 
establishment ’—so much so that the Court resolved to spend £300 
out of the total as salaries for three new assistants to be appointed.® 
And, anticipating the export of tea to Europe, the Court petitioned 
the Treasury toward the end of February that a drawback of the 
whole or a part of the duty on these teas be allowed.‘ A year later, 
the Court was able to assure its supercargoes at Canton that ‘ we 
have no doubt foreigners will either give up altogether the trade, or 
at least confine their views more immediately within the bounds of 
their own national consumption ’.® 

We may, therefore, conclude that William Pitt had not only 
ruined the smuggler’s trade in tea and preserved the public revenue 
but had also given new life to the once bankrupt Company by 
directing and guiding its sale and purchase of tea. In the process 
of doing so, he demonstrated a keen awareness of the commercial 
life of the nation. In these early actions of the young minister, one 
may recognize the new man of business of the type exemplified by 
John Robinson who had first appeared among North’s associates. 
Nonetheless, it was Pitt who carried the practices to success and set 
a tradition continued by Huskisson and Peel and fully developed by 
Gladstone. In the financial measures of Pitt, as in those of the 
later statesmen, the concern was with the commercial and industrial 
activities of the nation. The manner by which these measures were 
enforced exhibited a refreshing disregard for vested interests in land 
as in trading monopolies and at the same time cemented the interests 
of the politician with those of the new middle class. Charles Fox 
might have been accused of attempting to destroy the East India 
Company, but it was Pitt, ‘the saviour of the Company’, who 


11.0., Court Book, vol. 95, pp. 497, $21, 529 and Baring to Pitt, 2 Sept. 1786, 
P.R.O./30/8/294, fos. 53-4. 

*1.0., Court Book, vol. 97A, pp. 689-91. 

5 Ibid. p. 917. 

*1,0., Miscellaneous letters out, vol. 30, pp. 410-12. 

51.0., China: Court letters, vol. 2, 1788-9, Instructions of 18 Mar. 1789, para, 68, 
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successfully encroached upon its commercial rights. Not very 
many years were to pass before Huskisson was directing the attack 


against the Company’s monopoly in the China trade; and the new 
men of business were in full control. 


How-CHEUNG AND Lorna H. Mut 
Wilkes College, 
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Notes and Documents 


Two Forged Charters from the Abbey of Westminster 
and their Relationship with St. Denis 


THouGH the archives of Westminster Abbey still confront the 
visitor with an alleged charter of the eighth century, the early 
records of the former Benedictine monastery have been viewed with 
suspicion for centuries. Many documents up to the middle of the 
twelfth century, diplomas, writs, and writ-charters, have been 
exposed as polished up, enlarged, or entirely spurious. Among 
the numerous charters of the abbey a particular rank was assigned 
by the writers of the medieval chartularies to a number of lengthy 
royal diplomas. They are a group of over-sized and utterly clumsy 
documents, patent forgeries under the names of Kings Edgar, 
Edward the Confessor, William I, Henry I, Stephen, and of Arch- 
bishop Dunstan. The monks of Westminster usually listed them 
as Magnae Cartae ot assigned them a number (Prima Carta Edwardi 
Regis, etc.). All of these charters can be traced back at least as far as 
the first half of the twelfth passa . 

More than sixty years ago A. S. Napier and W. H. Stevenson, 
in their edition of the Crawford Charters, pointed out that large parts 
of one of these documents, the so-called Magna Carta Edgari, had 
been borrowed from a series of (genuine and forged) charters of 
Merovingian kings for the abbey of St. Denis.2 Though they did 
not entirely exclude the possibility of some passages having been 
copied from the Frankish formulary of Marculf, the editors insisted 


1 To this group belong particularly the Magna Carta Edgari, the Magna Carta Dunstani, 
the Secunda Carta Edwardi Regis (for these see below); the Prima and Tertia Carta Edwardi 
Regis (J. M. Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus Aevi Saxonici, 6 vols., 1846; nos. 824, 825); 
four charters by William I (H. W. C. Davis, Regesta Regum Anglo-Normannorum, i, 
1066-1100 (Oxford, 1913); nos. 11, 34, 144; below p. 473, n. 4); the Magna Carta 
Henrici (Davis, Regesta Regum Anglo-Normannorum, ii, no. 489); a charter with the same 
text by Stephen (MS. Westminster, Domesday, fo. 80T-80V); a Magna Carta Regis 
Stephani (MS. Brit. Mus., Cotton Faustina A III, fo. 68T71¥; MS. Westminster, 
Domesday fo. 5 5'—55¥). 

For criticism of the charters ¢f. F. E. Harmer, Anglo-Saxon Writs (Manchester, 1952), 
PP. 337-9. 

2 A, S. Napier and W. H. Stevenson, The Crawford Charters, Anecdota Oxoniensia, 
Medieval and Modern Series, vii (1895), pp. 90-2. 
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that ‘ the familiarity herein displayed with the voluminous muni- 
ments of the great French abbey favors the view that the forger was 
a French monk, and a former inmate of St. Denis.’ 

Napier’s and Stevenson’s conclusion is borne out by an examina- 
tion of two other charters from the group mentioned above, the 
Secunda Carta Edwardi Regis and the Magna Carta Dunstani. The 
pretended original of the former document is now in the British 
Museum, MS. Cotton Augustus II, 58, a 14 in./18 in. leaf, con- 
siderably damaged in the upper right and lower left corners, with 
perforations for a missing seal and in a handwriting of the twelfth 
century but with occasional attempts to pretend older forms.’ 
The charter was copied into several chartularies of Westminster 
and has been printed from there repeatedly.? It holds to have been 
granted on 1 August 1045, at the request of Abbot Wulnoth of 
Westminster, the reason for his request being a conflict between 
Bishop Robert of London and his clergy on the one hand, and Abbot 
Wulnoth on the other. The former were supposedly attempting 
to usurp undue rights and benefits at Westminster. The king, 
according to the forgery, decreed that the monks of Westminster 
should be free from all interference and forbade the bishop of London 
*generales accessus’ to, and ‘communes staciones’ at, the monastery. 

The spurious character of this charter is beyond question. But 
none of the specific stipulations were invented by the forger. 
The conflict in which the abbey was engaged when the charter was 
produced was not a unique event in the history of monasticism. 
Accordingly, the forger was able to find a document which suited 
the aims of the monks. It was a charter by King Philip I of France 
granted to the abbey of St. Denis on 1 August 1068.8 

The proemions of the two charters are different, and the Secunda 
Carta Edwardi Regis has an additional list of twenty-four witnesses 
between the signatures of the king and the chancellor. But the 
actual texts of the two documents, apart from the proper names, are 
identical. There are only three or four places where a slight ad- 
dition to or alteration of the French original can be noticed. When 
the latter speaks of the bishop’s usurpation of consuetudines, the 
Westminster charter adds obsonia.* In one passage the authority 


1 A facsimile is in E. A. Bond, Facsimiles of Ancient Charters in the British Museum, 
4 vols. (London, 1873-8), iv. 30. 

*W. Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum, ed. J. Caley, H. Ellis, B. Bandinel, 6 vols. 
(London, 1817-30), i. 295; Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus, no. 779; B. Thorpe, Diplo- 
matarium Anglicum Aevi Saxonici (London, 1865), p. 362. For comments see J. A. 
Robinson, Fiete’s History of Westminster (Cambridge, 1909), p. 14; W. Holtzmann, 
Papsturkunden in England, i, ia Abbandlungen der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften xu Goettingen, 
N.F. 25 (1930), p. 229; Harmer, Anglo-Saxon Writs, p. 337; cf. also R. Widmore, 
An Enquiry into the Time of the First Foundation of Westminster Abbey (London, 1743), 
pp. 10 ff. 

* M. Prou, Recueil des Actes de Philippe I** (Paris, 1908), no. xl, pp. 114 ff. 

* According to Du Cange, Glossarium mediae et infimae latinitatis, ‘ obsonium’ is 


probably the procuration of the bishop and his entourage with victuals at official 
visitations. 
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of a privilege by St. Dunstan, ‘ qui prius fuerat Londoniensis 
episcopus, et postea Cantuarie archiepiscopus’, is invoked, and 
occasionally the English charter replaces abbas in the original by 
abbatia. \n exchanging the proper names the forger simply subs- 
tituted for: 


Philippus gratia Dei Francorum 
rex 

Raynerius abba 

monasterium ter beati Dionysii 
martyris 

Francorum reges Dagobertus, 
Hludovicus, Theodoricus, Chil- 
dericus, Pippinus, Karolus Mag- 
nus imperator, Hludovicus Pius, 
Karolus calvus 

episcopum clerumque Parisien- 
sem, 

sancti Landerici Parisiorum quon- 
dam episcopi privilegium et Gal- 
licanorum episcoporum 

privilegia 

Petrus regiae dignatatis cancel- 
larius 


Edwardus Dei gratia Anglorum 
rex 

Wlnothus abbas 

monasterium beati apostolorum 
principis 

Anglorum reges Edgarus, Edwar- 
dus, Etheldredus, Edmundus, 
Cnhutus 


episcopum clerumque London’ 
sancti Dunstani privilegium et 
Anglicorum episcoporum. . 
privilegia 


Wlfwius regiae dignitatis cancel- 
larius 


A second reference to the previous kings and donators and a 
reference to Pope Alexander have just been omitted in the West- 
minster document. 

- The proemion has a wording very similar to the introductory 
passages of a papal privilege for Westminster issued by Pope 
Paschal II and addressed to King Henry I between 1101 and 1114. 
With this document, probably a forgery, the Secunda Carta Edwardi 
Regis has also its foremost concern, the conflict between the abbey 
and the bishop, in common. The beginning sentence, ‘Cum piae 
desiderium voluntatis’, etc., is the same as in formula no. 93 of 
the Liber Diurnus, which originated in a papal letter to King Offa 
concerning monasteries as W. Levison has pointed out.? 

The forger did not hesitate to adopt from his French pattern 
the recognition line of the chancellor, ‘ (Wlfwyus) regie dignitatis 
cancellarius relegit et sigillavit ’, the date of the day, ‘ kal. Augusti ’, 
and the final ‘ Act’ (London.) palatio regio in Dei nomine feliciter. 
Amen’. The title of chancellor is probably just as fictitious here as 
it is in the other two cases of Anglo-Saxon holders of this office.® 
The list of witnesses may have been taken from a genuine charter 


2 Robinson, Fiete’s History of Westminster, p. 14; Holtzmann, Papsturkunden in 
England, i. 229 ff. 

® Liber Diurnus, ed. T. von Sickel (Vienna, 1889-), no. 93. 
the Continent in the Eighth Century (Oxford, 1946), pp. 29 f. 

* Harmer, Anglo-Saxon Writs, pp. 37-61. 


W. Levison, England and 
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of Edward the Confessor. A similar list appears in a charter for the 
bishop of Winchester (Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus, no. 775). The 
list in our document would only suit a date between 23 January 
1045 (marriage of Edward) and 22 April 104; (death of Bishop 
b..htwold of Ramsbury). But the indiction is XII instead of XIII, 
and the fifth year of Edward’s reign in which the charter pretends 
to have been issued does not agree with 1045. The forger seems 
thus to have been uninformed as well as careless. 

The second charter to be discussed in this connection is the 
so-called Magna Carta Dunstani. ‘The pretended original of this 
document is MS. Westminster Abbey Muniment No. IX, a facsimile 
of which appears in Sanders’s Facsimiles of Anglo-Saxon Manuscripts.» 
It has been printed several times. Already Wharton in the seven- 
teenth and Widmore in the eighteenth century demonstrated that 
this diploma was another of the clumsy post-Conquest Westminster 
forgeries. Napier and Stevenson and de Gray Birch assigned its 
handwriting to the end of the eleventh century. The charter 
purports to have been granted by the saintly bishop of London 
on 1 April 959. Dunstan is supposed to bestow upon St. Peter, 
Westminster, at the request of King Edgar and with reference to 
previous papal decrees, a series of rights, such as freedom from 
tithes, from procuration and the attending of the episcopal synods 
at London; a rightful claim to chrism and oil without payment; 
the right to bury anybody in the monastery who wants to be buried 
there; complete jurisdiction of the abbot over the monks; freedom 
from paying St. Peter’s Pence and confirmation of the possession 
of a number of estates. 

The Magna Carta Dunstani was also modelled upon a charter from 
the archives of St. Denis. In this case the pattern was a privilege 
from Archbishop Landery of Paris, granted to the abbey on 1 July 
652.5 But the forger interpolated a number of additional grants 
and stipulations which make the charter a lengthy and heterogeneous 
product. Like the Secunda Carta Edwardi Regis, it is chiefly directed 
against the bishop of London and his clergy and it is thus a docu- 
ment of the struggle which the abbey of Westminster led for its 
exemption from the jurisdiction of the bishop of London; the 
monastery evidently obtained this status in a papal privilege from 
22 April 1139. It was a clever move in this conflict on the part of 


1W. B. Sanders, Facsimiles of Anglo-Saxon Manuscripts, Ordnance Survey Office, 
3 vols, (Southampton, 1878-84), ii, pl. 5. 

* W. de Gray Birch, Cartularium Saxonicum, 3 vols. (London, 1885-93), iii. 262 ff.; 
see there previous printing. 

*H. Wharton, Historia de episcopis et decanis Londoniensibus (London, 1695), p. 79; 
Widmore, op. cit. p. 3. 

* de Gray Birch, op. cit., iii. 267; Napier/Stevenson, Crawford Charters, p. 89. 

5 J. Tardif, Monuments Historiques (Paris, 1866), pp. 8 f. 

* Holtzmann, Papsturkunden in England, i, no. 21. 
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the monks of Westminster to introduce the holy predecessor of 
their opponent as one of the major beneficiaries of the abbey. 

The proemion of our charter was not taken from the privilege 
of Archbishop Landery. As it reflects very strongly a situation of 
strife it may have been composed by the forger. The landed 
property in the possession of which the abbey is confirmed at 
the end of the charter appears in a similar list in the so-called 
Telligraphus Aethelredi and individually in other genuine and forged 
charters of the monastery. The list of eight signatures is a mon- 
strosity, each name being followed by a penal formula and most of 
the persons having held office much later than the date of the 
document. The parallel to the St. Denis charter is in the actual 
text of the Magna Carta Dunstani. But there are a number of charac- 
teristic additions. In the case of theft of monastic property within 
the precincts of the abbey, abbot and convent should have the right 
to try a defendant by ordeal and receive the instruments needed 
from the bishop. Those living within the precincts of the abbey 
should be exempt from paying Peter’s Pence, which, incidentally, 
used to be collected by the bishop. A further addition was the 
stipulation that the abbey should have a ‘ free’ cemetery, open to 
whosoever selected it for his place of burial. This may easily have 
been a point of strong disagreement between Westminster and the 
bishop of London considering the illustrious persons who were 
buried in Westminster after an example had been set with the burial 
of Edward the Confessor: Edith, wife of Edward, Geoffrey de 
Mandeville, the grandfather of the notorious contemporary of 
King Stephen, Queen Maud, wife of Henry 1.* 

The most interesting enlargement upon the original is perhaps 
in the narration at the beginning of the text. Here the St. Denis 
charter refers to some ecclesiastical authorities: 

quamquam sancta Cartaginensis Synodus facta a domno beate 
memorie Bonifacio ejusque coepiscopis non prohibeant monachos 
sub privilegio proprio residere, vel sancti Augustini libri de ecclesias- 
ticis gradibus doceant monachos sub quicte regulariter viventes sua 
singulari lege debere quiescere et ab omni infestatione clericorum 
intrepidos permanere, ne secularis strepidus eos laedat quos districta 
regula servitutis domini moderatur. 
The forger of the Magna Carta Dunstani retained the passage from 
St. Augustine and added six further quotations, three from Pope 
Gregory I, one from the Second Spanish Council, one from the 
so-called decretals of Pope Anaclete and one allegedly from the 
spurious letter of Pope Leo to Marianus Augustus. All are con- 
cerned with the protection of the monastic order. 

1 Thorpe, Dipiomatarium, pp. 296 ff.; de Gray Birch, Cartulerium Saxonicum, nos. 

1048, 1263, 1290; D. Whitelock, Anglo-Saxon Wills, Cambridge Studies in English Legal 


History (Cambridge, 1930), pp. 30 ff. 
* Davis, Regesta, i, no. 209. 
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This material was probably derived from some canonical 
collection. The three passages taken from the letters of Gregory I 
(Migne, Patrologia Latina 77, cols. 1311/12; 935-7) appear for 
example in Ivo’s Decretum and in the collection of Abbo of Fleury." 
The rest was adopted from the False Decretals of Pseudo-Isidore.* 
But the statements of Popes Anaclete and Leo quoted in our charter 
do not appear in this form in the Fadse Decretals; the forger adapted 
them apparently to his specific needs: 


False Decretals Magna Carta Dunstani 


Privilegia enim Ecclesiarum et 
sacerdotum sancti apostoli jussu 
Salvatoris intemerata et inviolata 
omnibus decreverunt manere tem- 
poribus. 


Privilegia enim Ecclesiarum sanc- 
torum Patrum canonibus insti- 
tuta, et venerabilis Nicaenae 
synodi fixa decretis, nulla possunt 


Privilegia monasteriorum inteme- 
rata et inviolata perpetuis decer- 
nimus manere temporibus. 


Privilegia monasteriorum sanc- 
torum patrum auctoritate insti- 
tuta, nulla possunt improbitate 
convelli, nulla novitate mutari. 


improbitate convelli, nulla novi- 
tate mutari. 


An exact date of the compilation of the large Westminster 


diplomas has not yet been established. Suggestions as to the date 
of the Edward charters range from about r1oo to 1140. The 
former date has also been adopted for the Magna Carta Dunstani as 
was indicated above. It may still be noteworthy that a weighty 
charter from Archbishop Dunstan must have existed in the abbey 
as early as the time of Abbot Vitalis (1076-82) when the monk 
Sulcard wrote a short history of the monastery. He referred to a 
charter of Dunstan, and the wording of his description strongly 
recalls the penal clause following the signature of the archbishop 
in the Magna Carta Dunstani4 Both the present document and 


1 Missas quoque publicas etc. and Interdicimus etc. in Ivo of Chartres, Decretum, pars VII, 
cap. 13 and 11 (Migne, PL 161, cols. 548, 547); the letter beginning Grave nimis etc. is 
canon V in Abbo of Fleury’s collection (Migne, PL 139, col. 479). 

* P. Hinschius, Decretales pseudo-Isidorianae et capitula Anyilramni (Leipzig, 1863), was 
not accessible to me; ¢f. Migne, PL 130, cols. 66; 806; $99 f. 

5 See the literature on p. 467, n. 2; Napier/Stevenson suggest about 1100; M. Bloch, 
‘La Vie de S. Edouard le Confesseur par Osbert de Clare’, Asnalecta Bollandiana, xli 
(1923), 46-52, ¢. 1115; Holtzmann, 1133-45. 

** Inuadit ergo maximus ecclesiarum et sacrorum graduum reparator sancte men- 
cionis praesul Dunstanus diu neglectum locum; edificia construit usibus apta mona- 
chorum, mansiones quam multas terrasque, quas inquirere uenales potuit, emit, ipsique 
ecclesie descripto et confirmato regia auctoritate ciusque procerum testimoniis approbato 
privilegio concordit, conseruatorem scriptorum confirmans benedictione, uiolatorem 
eorum mulctans diuino anathemate nisi penitencia et reatus comissi (sic) emendatione 
promeretur graciam indulgentie’; MS. Brit. Mus. Cotton Faustina A III, fo. 14a. 
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Sulcard also call Dunstan one-time abbot of Westminster.’ It is, 
however, possible that the forger destroyed an authentic charter 
when he produced the falsification. 

It may have been incidental that Westminster chose documents 
from St. Denis as patterns for its forgeries. Relationships between 
St. Denis and England had existed as early as the first half of the 
seventh century.* English charters for St. Denis prior to the reign 
of Edward the Confessor, however, have been proved to be for- 
geries.? But a writ by Edward the Confessor and a charter by 
William the Conqueror are genuine evidence of a connection 
between England and the French abbey. From St. Denis Edward 
had drawn his physician, the monk and later abbot Baldwin. 
Nevertheless, there is a possibility that the choice of St Denis as 
model was deliberate. After all, the unique position of the abbey 
was well-known. It had been one of the first monasteries to be 
exempted from the jurisdiction of its bishop and to be placed under 
the sole jurisdiction of the Holy See. But above all it had enjoyed 
the favour of the French kings ever since the days of the Merovin- 
gians. Its special privilege was that the kings of France were 
buried there and that the royal insignia came to be deposited in 
the abbey. This conferred upon the abbot an important role at 
the coronation and stimulated the ambition among the monks to 
connect this ceremony with their house. As some of the insignia 
contained relics or had been given by saintly kings they acquired 
themselves the character of relics which again increased the ‘ sanc- 
titas loci’. All this contributed to the growth of the abbey in 
wealth and helped it to achieve under Abbot Suger a nearly un- 
precedented political position.’ 

The contemporaries were impressed; so, much indeed that the 
monk Otloh of St. Emmeram at Regensburg maintained that 
relics of St. Dionysius had been transferred to his monastery. In 
this way he hoped to secure for his house freedom and leadership 
among the Bavarian monasteries. After the death of Edward the 


 * Prefuit idem deo dilectus episcopus eidem monasterio pluribus annis ’ (Sulcard) ; 
. . » nimirum cum ego illi sancto loco quasi multorum regum temporibus neglecto 
prefuerim ’ (Magna Carta Dunstani). 
*W. Levison, England and the Continent, pp. 7 £.; also p. 7, n. 4. 
* W. H. Stevenson, * The Old English Charters to St. Denis ’, ante, vi (1891), 737 ff.; 
Levison, op. cit. p. 8,n. 1; H. Bresslau, ‘ Internationale Beziehungen im Urkundenwesen 
des Mittelalters ’, Archiv fiir Urkundenforschung, vi (1918), 47, 0. 2. 

* Harmer, Anglo-Saxon Writs, no. 55, pp. 243 f£.; ibid. Appendix ii, pp. 538 f. and 
53 f.; Davis, Regesta, i. no. 26; Tardif, Monuments Historiques, p. 179. 

5G. Schreiber, Kurie und Kioster im 12. Jabriundert, 2 vols., Kirchenrechtliche 
Abhandlungen, 65-8 (1910) i. 2 f. 

*P. E. Schramm, Der Koenig von Frankreich, 2 vols. (Weimar, 1939), i. 131 ff. 

* O. Cartellieti, Abt Suger von St. Denis, Ebering, Historische Studien, 11 (Berlin, 
1898). 

®* See O. Meyer, in W. Wattenbach, Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen im Mittelalter, 
Deutsche Kaiserzeit, ed. R. Holtzmann, i. 274f. 
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Confessor Westminster must have been increasingly aware of the 
similarity of its function for the English kings to the role of St. Denis 
The forged diplomas show how much the monks of Westminster 
struggled to consolidate their position. In two forged letters, 
ascribed to Pope Nicholas II and Pope Paschalis II, Westminster 
was declared the permanent place of the king’s constitution and 
coronation and the repository of the royal insignia.’ It was called 
* corona regni’, ‘ caput’ of the churches of England, or a place of 
* regalis excellencia’.? Similarly, in a charter of 1124, Louis VI 
called St. Denis ‘ caput regni nostri’. Or while the same king 
referred to St. Dionysius as his ‘ dux’ and ‘ protector’, we find 
similar terms used with St. Peter in diplomas forged at Westminster 
under the names of the first Norman kings. The relics of St. 
Dionysius had their equivalent in the body of King Edward at 
Westminster. The relationship with the kings and the cult of 
Edward induced the monks to view their abbey as a place ‘ ueluti 
ampliorem dignitatis prerogatiuam habentem’ (Quarta Carta Regis 
Willelmi), enjoying so much liberty, ‘ quod ea liberiorem nemo 
potest inuenire’.5 The Magna Carta Henrici, apparently drawn up by 
the receivers, shows the fusion of the two elements into one claim to 
the eminent dignity of the abbey when the king is made to declare: 
In qua ecclesia ego oleo sancte unctionis sicut et ceteri ante me reges 
perunctus, quia ille locus antiquitus regum consecrationis fuisse 
cognoscitur, et corona regni a deo per pontificales manus celebriter 
coronatus sum, et in cuius eciam predicte ecclesiae materno utero 
corpus domini ac predecessoris mei et prefati regis Edwardi refotum 
sepulture requie, ut cernimus, requiescit, per quem nempe me in 
regimen regni Angl(orum) sublimatum fore cognosco.® 


This tentative examination of the forger’s motives may at least 
permit the conjecture that Westminster was conscious of the 
dignities of St. Denis, that the monks tried to consolidate similar 
honours for their own house, using these simultaneously to achieve 
a status of greater independence and an increased reputation for the 
sanctity of the abbey. 


BERNHARD W. SCHOLZ 
Siena College, Loudonville, New York 


1 JL 4462; Holtzmann, Papsturkunden in England, i. no. 9. 

* Holtzmann, op. cit. no. 17; ¢f. D. Knowles, ‘The Growth of Exemption ’, 
Downside Review, 50 (1932), 417 £.; see the ‘ Magna Carta Edgari’, Napier/Stevenson, 
Crawford Charters, pp. 12 ff. 

* Schramm, Der Konig von Frankreich, p. 135; Tardif, Monuments Historiques, pp. 
216 ff.; for the use of ‘ caput ’, cf. The Letters of John of Salisbury, i, ed. W. J. Millor and 
H. E. Butler, rev. by C. N. L. Brooke, Nelson’s Medieval Texts (1955), p. 191, n. 4, 
with further literature. 

‘See for example the Tertia Carta Regis Willelmi (as no. go registered by Davis, 
Regesta; MS. Brit. Mus. Cotton Faustina A III, fo. 44¥-49?, s. xiii; MS. Westminster 
Domesday, fo. 55 f., s. xiv) S. Peter, “ quem preducem et signiferum et defensorem in 
omnibus necessitatibus et periculis meis senserim. . . . ’ 

5 Davis, Regesta, no. 144; Bloch, ‘La Vie . . . par Osbert’, p. gr. 

* Davis, Regesta, ii, ed. C. Johnson and H. A. Cronne (Oxford, 1956), no. 489, p. 305. 
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Secunda Carta Edwardi Regis 


IN NOMINE SANCTAE ET INDIVIDUAE TRINITATIS EGO 
EADWARDUS (Dei gratia Anglorum rex futuris) post me regibus, 
episcopis, abbatibus, comitibus, vicecomitibus et omnibus (omnino 
Christianis salutem. Cum pie voluntatis) desiderium et laudande 
deuotionis intentio regalibus sit semper studiis adiuuanda, (cura est 
sollicitudinis adhibenda ut ea) que pro quiecte religiose conuersationis 
sunt ordinata, nec dissimulatio neglige(re nec ulla valeat presumpcio 
perturbare. Sed) sicut hoc quod ratio exigebat oportuit definiri, ita 
quod definitum est non debet uiol(ari.) 

Quapropter noverit presencinum futurorumque universitas, quod fidelissimus® 
noster W\nothus abbas et monachi monasterii ter beati (apostolorum principis 
Petri peculiaris) patroni nostri adierunt serenitatem nostram humiliter obsecrantes, 
ut sicut antiqui et gloriosi anglorum reges eadgarus, eaduuardus, aethelredus, 
eadmundus, cnutus ef reliqui qui usque ad nostra tempora idem Westmona- 
sterium supradicti sancti apostoli decretorum suorum sanctionibus contra ini- 
quorum peruasionem munierant, atque episcoporum et apostolicorum consensu et 
auctoritate postulatione regia ( plenissime roborari) poposcerant, ita nos dei nostri 
uoluntatem in omnibus sequentes et illos predecessores nostros in hoc fidel(iter 
imitantes, nostram illi momasterio) adderemus immo nostram sanctione (sic) 
illorum roboraremus. Et quoniam in ipsis diebus (nostris inter Robertum 
episcopum clerumque Lond)oniensem et abbatem prefati monasterii monachosque 
orta quedam contentio fuerat, episcopo et (clero sibi volentibus in supradicto 
monasterio) sancti petri contra leges atque decreta supra memorata quasdam 
consuetudines et obson(ia usurpare et abbacie monachisque) contra sese defenden- 
tibus regum et apostolicorum et maxime sancti DUNSTANI, qui prius 
fuerat lundoniensis (episcopus et postea Cantuarie archiepiscopus), 
prolata priuilegii auctoritate, huius contentionis causa coram episcopis et 
optimatibus regni nostri et in presentia (nostra ventilata et finita,) nos demum 
iusticie fauentes diffinite cause consensus nostri uigorem prestaremus. 

Igitur fidelium nostrorum atque (palatinorum usi consilio et hoc prospicientes 
ipsi ecclesie) et habitantibus in ea sive pertinentibus ad eam utile fore non solum in 
presenti sed et in futuro regum()qui fuer(unt ante nos decreta) sed et sancti 
DUNSTANI prinilegium et anglicorum episcoporum seu romanorum apos- 
tolicorum priuilegia sancti et (egregii apostoli) petri indulta per hance precep- 
tionis nostre paginam decernimus in perpetuum servanda. Et ut sine ulla pertur- 
batione uel inquietudine episcopi \undoniensis clericorumue eius fratres ibidem 
omnipotenti deo ualeant famulari et pro nobis ipsis et stabilitate regni nostri 
attentius deprecari, omnino generales eorum accessus ad monasterium probibemus 
fieri et communes stationes ab eisdem ne inde praua consuetudo surrepat aliquando 


1 This is not supposed to be a critical edition of the charter, but the text is taken as 
far as readable from the pretended original (MS. Bzitish Museum Cotton Augusta II, 
$8). Ihave to thank the Manuscript Department of the British Museum for sending me 
a photostatic copy of the document. I had to supplement the text from the printed 
version in the Monasticon Anglicanum, i. 295. The passages taken from the French 
charter are in italics. 
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in eodem sepefato monasterio celebrari, qualiter sicut est im eius monasterii 
priuilegiis comstitutum in perpetuis temporibus maneat inuiolatum. 

Si quis autem contra bane preceptionis et auctoritatis nostre paginam senserit, 
quicunque ille fuerit, cuiuscunque nominis et honoris, etatis et potestatis, gradus et 
ordinis, et eam uel in magno uel in minimo infringere uoluerit, et id quod cupit non 
efficiat et ad erarium nostre domus XII libras ex auro purissimo coactus addat et 
insuper reus majestatis habeatur et prophanus ab omnibus nisi satis pro emen- 
datione fecerit computetur. Ut igitur hoc decretum a nobis promulgatum pleniorem 
obtineat uigorem, nostra manu subter apposito signo roborauimus atque fidelibus 
nostris presentibus roborandum tradidimus nostreque imaginis sigillo insuper 
aSSignari iusSiMUS. 

Ego EADWARDUS Christi gratia largiente anglorum rex sigillo 
etiam sancte crucis signo hoc priuilegium, ut si quis illud infregerit ab eo 
qui pro nobis crucifixus est aeterna perditione damnetur. 

Ego aelfgyfa imma mater eiusdem regis assensum accomodaui. 

Ego eadgytha eiusdem collaterana regis eidem donationi regali 
consensi. 

Ego eatsinus doroberensis ecclesie archiepiscopus hance donationem 
confirmaui. 

Ego aelfricus eboracensis ecclesie archiepiscopus pietatem hanc 
corroboraui. 

Ego aelfuuinus episcopus consensi et subscripsi. 

Ego brihtuuoldus episcopus consensi et subscripsi. 

Ego lyuingus episcopus consensi et subscripsi. 

Ego aethelstanus episcopus consensi et subscripsi. 

Ego eadnothus (episcopus consensi et) subscripsi. 

Ego aegelricus episcopus consensi et subscripsi. 

Ego duduco episcopus consensi et subscripsi. 

Ego grymcillus episcopus consensi et subscripsi. 

Ego (Elfwinus) abbas consensi et subscripsi. 

Ego aetheluuardus consensi et subscripsi. 

Ego siuuardus abbas consensi et subscripsi. 

Ego (Elfstanus) abbas consensi et subscripsi. 

Ego goduuinus comes 

Ego leofricus comes 

Ego siuuardus comes 

Ego suueinus comes 

Ego osgodus minister 

Ego ordgarus minister 

Ego odda minister 

Ego aelfstanus minister 

Ego ordulfus minister 

Wulfwius regie dig(nitatis cancellarius) relegit et sigillanit. Datum kalendi. 
AUGUSTI anno V regnante serenissimo et (gloriosissimo) eaduu(ardo 
Anglorum rege), ab incarnatione autem domini M XL™0 Yo indictione XII® 
concurr’ VIilte atque XVIIIt epact(e. Act’) londonie palatio regio in dei 
no(mine felic)iter. Amen. 
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Magna Carta Dunstani.* 


DUNSTANUS Dei misericordia Lundoniensis episcopus omnibus 
episcopis, abbatibus et cunctis aecclesiae filiis praesentibus et futuris in 
perpetuum.* 

Quoniam, fratres karissimi, inimicus humani generis semper laborat 
superseminare zizania in agro dominice sationis et quos non potest 
incitare ad graviora delicta plerunque de minimis occasionibus incendit 
ad lites et discordias, cavendum est cis maxime, gui in ecclesiasticis 
ordinibus eminere videntur, wt publice ac privatim quanta virtute possunt 
amputent omnes occasiones, per quas inter servos Dei scandala possunt 
otiri, ut quietam et tranquillam vitam agamus in caritate domini. 

Quapropter noverit omnium catholice aecclesie cultorum generalis universitas, 
quod domnus gloriosissimus EADGARUS Anglorum rex , divino irradiatus 
lumine, religiosa petitione humilitatis nostrae extremitatem poposcit propter 
frequentes monachorum et clericorum simultationes, wt ef mos et canoni- 
corum nostrorum communis fraternitas securitatis et incommutabilitatis privilegium 
ederemus pro reverentia summmi apostolorum principis Petri ad basilicam 
ipsius quae dicitur W estmonasterium, wi reliquiae ipsius virtutum miraculis 
coruscant, quamquam tmulto ante nos tempore beatus papa Gregorius de 
eadem re sententiam tulerit dicens inter alia 

‘ Interdicimus in nomine domini Jhesu Christi ex auctoritate beati 
Petri apostolorum principis, cujus vice huic aecclesiae presidemus, ut 
nullus episcoporum vel secularium ulterius presumat de redditibus, rebus 
vel kartis monasteriorum vel privilegiis, que ad ea pertinent, quocumque 
modo seu qualibet occasione vel dolos vel immisiones facere. Sed si qua 
fete occasio inter ea evenerit et pacifice non potuerit ordinari, apud electos 
abbates et alios patres timentes Deum sine voluntaria dilatione mediis 
sacrosanctis evangeliis finiatur.’ 

Item post pauca 

*Missas quoque publicas ab episcopis in cenobiis fieri omnino 
prohibemus, ne in servorum Dei recessibus et eorum receptaculis ulla 
prebeatur occasio conventus vel mulierum fiat novus introitus, quod 
omnino non expedit animabus eorum. Nec audeant ibi cathedram 
collocare vel quamlibet potestatem habere imperandi, nec aliquam 
ordinationem quamvis levissimam faciendi nisi ab abbate fuerint rogati, 
quatinus monachi semper maneant in abbatum suorum potestate.” 

Idem alio loco 

* Grave nimis et contra sacerdotale constat esse propositum cujusque 
monasterii privilegia olim indulta confundere et ad irritum quae sunt pro 
quiete disposita niti deducere.’ 


1] follow the text here as printed from the pretended original by de Gray Birch, 
Cartularium Saxonicum, iii. 262 ff., but give only the section partly copied from 
St. Denis. 

* The formula ‘ in perpetuum ’ does not appear in the original, but it was the French 
model of the ‘ Secunda Carta Edwardi ’ in which it was found for the first time in a royal 
charter; of. Bresslau, arf. cit., p. 35 f. 
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Item Leo papa Martiano Augusto 

‘Privilegia monasteriorum sanctorum patrum auctoritate instituta 
nulla possunt improbitate convelli, nulla novitate mutari.’ 

Item es decretis Anacleti papae 

‘ Privilegia monasteriorum intemerata et inviolata perpetuis decer- 
nimus manere temporibus.’ 

Item beatus Augustinus in libris de ecclesiasticis ordinibus docet sub 
quiete monachos regulariter viventes sua singulari lege debere quiescere et ab omni 
infestatione clericorum intrepidos permanere, ne secularis strepitus eos laedat, quos 
districta regula servitutis domini moderatur. 

Item ex concilio Hispalensi secundo 

* Statuimus pari sententia, ut cenobia que antiquitus instituta sunt 
immobili et inconcussa stabilitate permaneant solidata. Si quis autem 
quod absit nostrorum vel succedentium sacerdotum quodlibet monas- 
terium aut in cupiditatis expoliandum aut simulatione aliqua fraudis 
convellendum vel dissolvendum temptaverit, anathema effectus maneat a 
regno Dei extraneus, nec proficiat illi bonum fidei vel operis ad salutem, 
qui tantae et tam salutaris vitae destruxerat tramitem.’ 

Hanc ergo scriptorum istorum sententiam considerantes, vel ideo quia 
supradicti domni Eadgari regis petitio nobis quasi jussio est cui difficillimum est 
resisti, seu pro reverentia tanti apostoli cujus patrocinio se ipse commisit, seu ut 
ipsis monachis secundum sanctum ordinem vivere liceat et ut tam pro nobis quam 
pro omnibus aecclesiae nostrae fratribus Deum orent, hoc privilegium plena 
voluntate una cum consensu fratrum meorum ipsis concessi, per quod decerno atque 
ob testificatione divini nominis interdico, ut nec ego deinceps nec ullus successorum 
meorum episcoporum Lundoniensium hoc audeat infringere vel temerario 
ausu aliquatenus violare videlicet, ut omnis presbiter vel clericus ex iis qui in ipso 
procinctu beatissimi Petri et omnes illi, qui in circumscripto spatio sicut 
designant cruces vel fossata vel alia signa illi aecclesiae serviunt, sint liberi 
et absoluti ab omni debito et redditione circadarum et synodorum. ‘Tamen volumus 
et pro amore vel reverentia sancti Petri concedimus, ut ex nostro vel successorum 
nostrorum episcopatu sine pretio crisma et oleum accipiant. 

Concedimus etiam illi loco cymiterium liberum sicut et a regibus ab 
antiquis temporibus concessum fuerat ita, ut quicunque de quocunque 
loco vel cujuscunque conditionis petierit se ibi sepeliri, non impediatur 
vel prohibeatur vel ab episcopo vel ab archidiacono, vel a parrochiano 
suo presbitero. 

Et si quis eorum presbiter vel clericus forte aut occisus, quod absit, aut vulneratus 
JSuerit aut ex eis omnibus alicujus injuriae acclamatio surrexerit, quicquid ex bis 
omnibus ad nos attinere videtur, hoc totum abbati qui in ipso sancto loco praefuerit 
caeterisque fratribus habendum et disponendum concedimus. Si autem, quod 
absit, etiam de rebus eorum furtum fuerit factum et abbati vel fratribus 
visum fuerit, ut examinatio ex hoc debeat agitari habebunt licentiam 
accipiendi a nostro episcopatu benedictum ferrum vel si qua alia sunt 
instrumenta aut benedictiones ad hujusmodi rem exercendam absque 
exactione pretii a calumniatore vel calumniato, intra procinctum mona- 
sterii tantum, sed extra efferendi ad villas suas vel causas aliorum agendas 
non habebunt potestatem. Relaxamus etiam eos qui intra villam ipsius 
procinctus commorantur a collecta denariorum, quam romeschot appel- 
lant, sicut relaxatum est a regibus Offa et Kenulfo et Eadgaro. Et 
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omnia, que ad libertatem et exaltationem illius loci per nostram auctori- 
tatem accedere possunt, hilari et prompta voluntate concedimus, nimirum 
cum ego illi sancto loco quasi multorum regum temporibus neglecto 
prefuerim. Quem postea additis et aliquantis terris venerabili Wulsino 
ejusdem loci monacho commendavimus servandum, quas scilicet terras 
hic denotare non omittimus. . . . 








The British Government's Responsibility for the ‘ divided 
command’ of the Expedition to Quiberon, 1795 


Ir has been generally agreed ! that among the most important reasons 
for the disastrous failure of the expedition to Quiberon in June 1795 
there must be included the confusion which arose as a result of con- 
flicting orders being issued by the British government in connection 
with the command of the expedition. Various explanations for 
this serious error have been proffered—from accusations of perfidy 
on the part of the British government * and suggestions that the 
Paris Agency had forged or bribed officials to make alterations in 
the documents,’ to less complex suggestions that ‘ a careless copyist’s 
error’ may have been responsible * or that ‘ those who know the 
incoherence of work in British Departments will readily finda... 
prosaicexplanation’.' If there was this serious error, then someone 
must. be responsible. J. Holland Rose attempted at least to clear 
Pitt’s name;* Miss King has thrown equal blame upon the Admir- 
alty and upon D’Hervilly; 7 Gabory has accused the Paris Agency.® 

It is my intention to show that, while it is correct to pay some 
attention to what may be termed an error in orders issued from the 
Admiralty, it is quite wrong to make the whole issue of the divided 
command depend upon this one mistake—a mistake for which, 
moreover, the purpose of the document concerned offers a reasonable 


1 To cite only the more important amid a host of publications, see the 372 page 
study of C. Robert, Expédition des émigrés a Quiberon; Je comte d’ Artois a Pile d’Yeu— 
d’ apres les documents frangais et anglais: responsabilité anglaise, responsabilité royaliste, responsa- 
bilité républicaine (Paris, 1899), pp. 22-6, 31, 35, 258-9; J. H. Rose, ‘ Was Pitt responsible 
for the Quiberon disaster?’ in his Pitt and Napoleon: essays and Jetters (London, 1912), 
Pp. 37-59—see pp. 45, 59; E. Gabory, L’ Angleterre et la Vendée (2 vols., Paris, 1930-1), 
i. 196-204, 214-17; A. King, ‘ The relations of the British goverment with the émigrés 
and royalists of western France, 1793-1795 ’ (unpublished London Ph.D. thesis, 1931), 
pp. 322-33. Iam indebted to Miss King for permission to consult her thesis. 

? The accusation is that the expedition was ‘ préparée systématiquement par |’ Angle- 
terre dans le but bien résolu de l’empécher de réussir et de supprimer ainsi le corps des 
officiers de la marine [some 300 served in Hector’s regiment] qui lui avait jadis fait tant 
de mal’, R. Kerviler, La Bretagne pendant la Révolution frangaise (Nantes, 1912), p. 298: 
see also Robert, pp. 258-9, 266. The first public hint of treachery was, of course, the 
insinuating denial proffered by Fox in the Commons on 29 Oct. 1795. 

* Gabory, i. 203. For the Agency see H. Mitchell, ‘ Vendémiaire, a revaluation ’, 
Journal of Modern History, xxx (1958), 191-202, esp. pp. 191-3; H. Forneron, Histoire 
gintrale des émigrés pendant la Révolution frangaise (3 vols., Paris, 1884-90), ii. 83-90. 

‘ King, p. 329. 5 Rose, Joc. cit. p. 59. ® Ibid. pp. 37-59. 

7 King, pp. 329, 332. ® Gabory, i. 203. 
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explanation without need of recourse to copyist’s errors or secret 
agents’ machinations. 

It was quite obvious that any force landing on the Breton coast 
and intending to join up with the Chouans of the interior, ought to 
be commanded by Puisaye. He, after all, had been for two years 
one of the Chouan leaders and, alone among them, had attempted— 
Puisaye certainly told Pitt ‘ succeeded ’—to establish some sort of a 
link between the different Chouan bands scattered from Saint-Brieuc 
to Fougéres and the Morbihan. Puisaye knew the ground. Though 
a Norman, he was known and trusted by the Bretons as no émigré 
could ever be. As the Chouans’ role was to be paramount Puisaye, 
acceptable too for political reasons,’ naturally had to command. 

In 1789 Puisaye ranked as a colonel, but this was only because 
he had bought an appointment, which did not even require his 
presence, in the king’s Swiss guards. Indeed the only active rank 
he had filled before the Revolution had been that of sous-lieutenant 
in a cavalry regiment—for a mere two years and in peace-time.? 
When he did at last lead a fighting force, the miserable result at 
Brécourt on 13 July 1793 was at least in part due to his negligence.® 
Since then Puisaye had learned to be a leader of partisans, but how- 
ever valuable his expert knowledge might be once action had begun 
on the mainland, it was perhaps wise to ensure that an experienced 
regular officer should accompany Puisaye with power to forbid a 
landing if it appeared too hazardous,‘ an officer who could, 
furthermore, remain in the Quiberon peninsula to command the 
French regiments in British pay, organizing the landing and forward- 
ing of supplies, establishing in a proper military fashion the defence 
of the beach-head. 

D’Hervilly was an experienced soldier. . He had served in the 
American war of independence and had bravely commanded Louis 
XVI’s mounted guard when the Tuileries were invaded on 10 August 
1792.5 He was well known to Moira, having served under him on 
the expedition intended for Granville in 1793, and since August 1794 
he had held the king’s commission as colonel of a regiment in British 


1 Less his presumed ‘ constitutionalism ’ than the fact that he was not thrust upon 
the British government by the Princes—the reverse applied, rather. 

® * relevé des services ’ at fo. 2 of file headed ‘ Généraux: armées royales de l’intér- 
ieur: Puisaye—Joseph Genevieve comte de’ in Archives Administratives du Ministére 
de la Guerre. 

® F. Vaultier, Souvenirs del’ insurrection normande dite du fédéralisme en 1793 (ed. G. Mancel, 
Caen, 1858), pp. 23, 25, 43- 

* After all, as Moira had pointed out to Pitt, ‘ It must not . . . be wholly overlooked 
that M. de Puisaye is interested to counsel this effort [i.e. the expedition] at all hazards. 
Without it his situation is desperate. If it succeeds it is to give him an opening to great 
distinction and probably splendid fortune’ (letter, dated 5 Dec. 1794 in Chatham Papers, 
P{ub.] Rfec.] Offf.] 30/8, vol. clx, fo. 106). Besides, Pitt was not altogether convinced 
of the accuracy of Puisaye’s account of the situation in Brittany (Pitt to Windham, 25 
Sept. 1794—Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 37, 844, fo. 74). 

5 M. Le Pileur, ‘ D’Hervilly ’ in Biographie Universelle, xx (Paris, 1817), p. 312. 
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pay. So D’Hervilly was appointed by the British government to 
command the regiments of Hector, Dresnay, La Chatre and Roth- 
alier and his orders specified: ‘ You are not required to order the 
landing of the whole or any part of your force unless . . . you shall 
be of the opinion that the attempt is practicable.’! In this way the 
danger of Puisaye’s not being ‘ conversant with the principles of 
patient progress ’ ® would be offset—or at least danger for the whole 
body of troops, for D’Hervilly could not prevent Puisaye or any 
volunteers who cared to follow him from landing on the coast.* 
Once ashore, however, Puisaye was to act in the ‘ capacity [of] 
commander in chief’.4 ‘ You will receive herewith’, wrote the 
secretary of state for war to Puisaye, ‘ a letter of service authorising 
you, from the time of the disembarkation of the forces abovemen- 
tioned on the coast of France, to take them under your command ’.° 
This letter, issued by Windham, secretary of state at war, was quite 
precise: ‘In the event of [the French corps’] effectuating a land- 
ing on the coast of France, the whole shall be placed under your 
command.’ ® 

Obviously the War Office had to make its intentions known to 
the Admiralty. 


His Majesty has been pleased to signify his commands that the 
several corps of French emigrants named in the margin should forth- 
with be embarked at Portsmouth and proceed, under the command 
of the Count D’Hervilly to the coast of France . . . [The officer in 
command of the squadron] should consult with the Count D’Hervilly 
and in concert with him endeavour to open some channel for obtain- 
ing information. ... If Mr. D’Hervilly should see no prospect of 
employing his troops with advantage on that [/.e. Bourgneuf—to be 
atttempted if Quiberon proved ‘ impracticable’] or any other point 
of the continent . . . [and] if . . . the circumstances should be such 
as to induce Mr. D’Hervilly to decline any attempt on the said island 
[i.e. Isle Dieu] he [the squadron commander] is in such case to make 
the best of his way to the islands of Jersey or Guernsey.’ 


The terms in which the letter is cast do certainly, as Miss King 
observes, ‘ seem at first sight to give D’Hervilly supreme command 
with Puisaye only as adviser’.§ But after all, the War Office was 


1 Copy of ‘ most secret’ letter to D’Hervilly dated Horse Guards, 8 June 1795 (P.R.O., 
W.O. 1/390, p. 240). 

* Moira to Pitt, 5 Dec. 1794 (Chatham Papers, /oc. cit.). 

$P.R.O., W.O. 1/390, pp. 240-1. 

Original letter of Dundas to Puisaye, 6 June 1795—Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 7975, 
fo. 5%. 

5 Thid. fo. 5. 

* Original letter of Windham to Puisaye, 6 June 1795—Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 
7975, fo. 2. 

7 Original ‘ most secret’ letter from Dundas to the lords commissioners of the 
Admiralty, 6 June 1795 (P.R.O., Ad. 1/4164, at date). 

® King, p. 325 quoting from W.O. 1/687, pp. 501-9, a copy (accurate) of the original 
letter in Ad. 1/4164. 
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primarily concerned to make clear to the Admiralty with whom 
the squadron commander would have to deal while they were at 
sea. Even so Puisaye’s position was made quite clear: 


It is also necessary I should apprise your Lordships that Count 
Joseph de Puisaye, who has been employed in a confidential situation, 
will accompany Count D’Hervilly on the intended expedition, and 
that he is furnished with a letter of service appointing him to take 
command of the troops from the time of their disembarkation on 
any part of the coast of France. . . . [The commander of the squadron 
should] consult with Mr. de Puisaye and avail himself of his informa- 
tion and advice on all measures to be taken on the subjects already 
mentioned; but he is at the same time to understand that, though 
every possible attention is to be paid to his suggestions and opinions, 
no landing of the whole force is to be attempted without the con- 
currence of Mr. D’Hervilly.? 


The lords commissioners of the Admiralty now had to transmit 
orders to Sir John Warren. As the precise terms in which this 
document was drawn up have been taken to be of the greatest im- 
portance, it is essential to study the ‘ most nearly original ’ document, 
in other words to study, in the absence of the letter received by 
Warren, the Admiralty’s own copy of that letter.? It is not sufficient 
merely to study—as Miss King, Robert and Rose have all done— 
the copy of the document which was sent to Puisaye for his informa- 
tion and which is preserved among his papers in the British Museum.* 
This document is alluded to thus by Dundas in his 6 June letter to 
Puisaye: ‘ Sir John Warren... has received from the . . . Admir- 
alty the instructions of which I herewith enclose an Extract.’ 4 
And the document itself is headed ‘ Extract from the secret instruc- 
tions ... given to... Sir J. Warren, dated 6 June 1795’. The word 
* extract’ should provide sufficient warning. In fact several passages 
represent more or less abbreviated précis of the letter the Admiralty 
actually sent to Warren. The passage in Warren’s instructions 
where consultation with D’Hervilly is recommended ® is replaced 
in the ‘ Extract’ by ‘It should clearly be ascertained how far the 
circumstances and situation of affairs favour such an important under- 
taking ’ [#.e. the landing].?_ ‘ If there should be no prospect of em- 
ploying the troops’ ® replaces ‘If Mr. D’Hervilly should see no 


1 Dundas to Admiralty, 6 June 1795 (P.R.O., Ad. 1/4164). 

2 Spencer, Seymour and Gambier (secret) letter to Warren, 6 June 1795 (P.R.O., 
Ad. 2/1349, pp. 89-96). 

* Brit, Mus., Add. MS. 7975, fos. 7-9. See King, p. 329; Robert, pp. 24-6, 301-3; 
Rose, /oc. cit. p. 45. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS, 7975, fo. 4. 

§ Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 7975, fo. 7. 

* P.R.O. Ad. 2/1349, p. 91—which accords with the War Office letter to the Admit- 
alty quoted above, p. 481. 

? Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 7975, fo. 8. 

® Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 7975, fo. 8¥. 
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prospect of employing his troops. ..’.! Again, *‘ Whatsoever deter- 
mination may be taken respecting the disembarkation of the whole 
of the force nothing in these instructions is to prevent your landing 
M. de Puisaye ’ 2 replaces the fuller and more specific phrasing of the 
Admiralty’s letter to Warren.* But the supposedly vital omission 
in Puisaye’s copy of the instructions does occur in the Admiralty’s 
own letter to Warren—and therefore one may be to all intents and 
purposes certain that it occurred in the original letter sent to Warren 
himself. Dundas had told the Admiralty that Puisaye was ‘ furnished 
with a letter of service appointing him to take command of the 
troops from the time of their disembarkation. ..’.4 The Admir- 
alty’s orders to Warren merely recited: ‘And whereas M. de 
Puisaye, who has been employed in a confidential situation, will 
accompany M. D’Hervilly on the intended expedition, you are in 
all measures to be taken on the subjects already mentioned to con- 
sult with M. de Puisaye and avail yourself of his information and 
advice.’ ® An important clause had been omitted. 

There can be no question, therefore, that in as much as the 
omission in Warren’s instructions of the clause about Puisaye’s 
command on land was important, the responsibility for this rests 
almost entirely with the Admiralty. The War Office had made the 
necessary point quite clearly enough. How, then, did the omission 
come about? 

The accusation of perfidy on the part of the British government 
is one which may attract romantic historians but which simply 
will not bear examination of the relevant documents—especially 
those referred to in this article. As Rose said,’ if Pitt had wanted 
to betray the expedition it would have been much simpler to arrange 
a leakage of information to the Committee of Public Safety than to 
have relied upon the chaos which might possibly result from issuing 
confused orders. Similarly over-subtle is the suggestion that the 
muddled orders were intended to delay any advance from Quiberon, 


1 P.R.O. Ad. 2/1349, p. 92—which accords with the War Office letter to the Admir- 
alty quoted above, p. 481. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 79735, fo. 9. 

* P.R.O. Ad. 2/1349, p. 94—which represents a weaker version of the War Office’s 
6 June 1795 letter to the Admiralty (Ad. 1/4164). 

*P.R.O., Ad. 1/4164. 

5 P.R.O. Ad. 2/1349, pp. 93-4. 

** Almost entirely ’ because it may be thought that the War Office should have 
noticed the clause’s omission when it received its copy of the instructions issued by the 
Admiralty to Warren (W.O. 1/390, pp. 229-37). As these were issued on 6 June 
presumably the War Office (unlike Puisaye who could not open the packet of instruc- 
tions given him until he was at sea—J. de Puisaye, Mémoires qui pourront servir aT’ histoire 
du parti royaliste durant la derniére révolution, 6 vols. London, 1803-8—see vi, 56) received 
its copy before the expedition sailed on 16 June. But note that, like Puisaye’s copy 
(above, p. 482), this is headed ‘ Extract’: a precise reproduction of the wording of the 
War Office’s letter to the Admiralty was not, perhaps, therefore to be expected. 

7 Rose, /oc. cit. p. $9. 
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the British government wanting a useful diversionary action in the 
west but not a wholesale, uncontrollable royalist rising. 

As for the suggéstion that ‘ a careless copyist’s error’ may have 
caused all the trouble,? this rests upon a fundamental mistake. Miss 
King says that Warren’s ‘ instructions reproduced faithfully, word 
by word’ the letter from the War Office to the Admiralty ‘ with 
this one fatal omission ’, namely the clause stating that Puisaye was 
* to take command of the troops from the time of their disembarka- 
tion’. This is not true. The Admiralty’s orders to Warren at 
times précis and at times enlarge upon the instructions issued from 
the War Office. The first sixty-three words of Warren’s instruc- 
tions represent a version of the first 124 words of the War Office’s 
letter. Thus ‘ His Majesty . . . commands that the several corps of 
French emigrants named in the margin should forthwith be em- 
barked at Portsmouth and proceed under the command of Count 
D’Hervilly to the coast of France with a view of forming a junction 
with the persons above mentioned’ * became: ‘ His Majesty’s inten- 
tion that measures should be taken for the purpose of landing a body of 
French emigrant troops, under the command of the count D’Hervilly 
on the coast of France, with a view to their forming a junction. . . .’ 
Then again, towards the end of the instructions given to Warren, 
folio 94 represents a paraphrase of the War Office’s letter, certainly 
following the War Office’s text closely but not precisely.? Other 
passages enlarge upon the War Office’s text: the additions, natur- 
ally enough, concern the conveying of the transports out of 
Portsmouth and back to ‘ the first King’s port they can reach ’ after 
the landing had been effected.*® 

These, and other, variations make it plain that there was no 
‘ copyist’s error’ in the sense of an omission by carelessness (or as 
the result of bribery or deliberate suppression by the Paris Agency!) 
of a single vital phrase which had appeared in the War Office letter 
to the Admiralty and thus, presumably, in the text which the Admir- 
alty copyist had before him. The Admiralty’s orders to Warren 
represent in fact orders based upon the War Office’s instructions— 
but not copying them precisely and giving the impression (seized 

1 BE. Maestracci, ‘ La double énigme de Quiberon ’, Miroir de [’ histoire, 1957, p- $59- 

® King, p. 329. 

5 King, pp. 328~9. 

* Miss King’s use of W.O. 1/687 instead of Ad. 1/4164 does not affect her argument 
(for see above, p. 418,n. 8). But her use of the ‘ Extract’ in Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 7975, 
fos. 7-9 instead of the Admiralty’s copy of the orders given to Warren (Ad. 2/1349, pp. 
89—95) is serious, for the ‘ Extract’ is not identical with Ad. 2/1349, pp. 89-95 (see above, 
p. 481) and is thus even less like the War Office’s original instructions (Ad. 1/4164, 
dated 6 June 1795) than are the orders Warren in fact received (Ad. 2/1349, pp. 89-95). 

5 J.e. ‘ persons who have been in arms to resist the authority of the Convention ’—a 
careful avoidance of the term ‘ royalists’ (Ad. 1/4164). 

* Ad. 2/1349, p. 89. 

7 See above, p. 483, n. 3. 

* Ad. 2/1349, Pp. 99, 92. 
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upon as important by some historians +) that the drafter of the 
Admiralty document thought that D’Hervilly was in command of 
the expedition. And so he was—from the point of view of the 
naval commander transporting the troops. While on board ship 
D’Hervilly was intended to be in command ? and thus it was with 
D’Hervilly that Warren would have to deal. As for the question 
of who was to decide on whether to land or not, the Admiralty’s 
orders reproduced accurately enough the War Office’s intentions— 
‘if... he [the officer in command of the squadron] should . . . find 
a landing on that part of the coast [#.e. Quiberon] inpracticable . . . 
he should effect it if possible in the neighbourhood of Bourgneuf ’.* 
And Warren’s decision as to whether it was practicable or not was 
to be taken after consultation with D’Hervilly and the obtaining of 
information from the coast * and also after he had ‘ consult[ed] with 
Mr. de Puisaye and availfed] himself of his information and advice 
in all measures to be taken’. D’Hervilly was to have the right to 
forbid a general landing from the transports: Puisaye was to have 
a right to insist on being landed, together ‘ with as many persons 
as may be willing to follow his fortunes [and] with such a proportion 
of the stores as it may be found practicable to put on shore ’.® 
What was to happen once the troops were ashore was quite another 
and a separate matter. Warren’s instructions do certainly omit the 
‘ vital clause’. But it is to be observed that Nepean, first secretary 


to the Admiralty, was quite clear that, once the French corps had 
landed, Puisaye and not D’Hervilly was their commander ? and that 
Warren himself, regardless of the omission from his instructions, 
knew that after the disembarkation Puisaye was the commander 
in chief.® 

Robert, quoting first Puisaye’s own orders from Dundas and 
then the ‘ Extract’ from Warren’s instructions, says ‘ avant [ces] 


1 E.g. King, p. 329 and Robert, pp. 24-6. 

® See below, p. 488. 

* Ad. 1/4164—Warren’s orders follow this exactly (Ad. 2/1349, p. 92). 

* Quoted above, p. 481, from the War Office letter (Ad. 1/4164)—followed exactly in 
Warren’s orders (Ad. 2/1349, p. 91). 

5 Ad. 1/4164—order of words changed but words not altered in Warren's instruc- 
tions (Ad. 2/1349, p. 93). 

® Ad. 1/4164—repeated accurately in Warren’s orders (Ad. 2/1349, p. 94). 

? Nepean to Bridport, 30 June 1795-—Ad. 2/1349, p. 132. 

® Warren to Spencer, 3 July 1795—Private papers of George 2nd Earl Spencer, ed. (for 
Navy Records Society) J. S. Corbett (1913), i. 80. 

Gabory i. 201, to substantiate the fact that ministers generally assumed Puisaye to 
be the commander in chief, quotes Portland (described as ‘ ministre de la Marine ’) to 
general Graham, 12 July 1795: ‘ It will be necessary that I should apprise you that the 
Royalist army acting in that part of Brittany is commanded by Count Joseph de Puisaye 
who has a letter of service to that effect ’ (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 7975, fo. 12). Gabory, 
however, in his version of this passage omits the word ‘ royalist’. As ‘ royalist army’ 
was commonly used to distinguish the Breton Chouans (as, too, the Vendéans) the letter 
might be cited accurately to prove the opposite of Gabory’s point (which is, however, 
a valid one). 
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deux instructions secrétes on savait 4 qui appartenait le commande- 
ment en chef [i.e. Puisaye] mais aprés on nage en pleine confusion, 
en pleine équivoque.! The only confusion is in the minds of the 
historians who have studied this matter. Puisaye’s orders were 
concerned with his authority after the disembarkation had taken 
place. Warren’s orders were concerned with how he should escort 
the convoy to Quiberon and how, once there, the decision should 
be taken whether or not to land. This decision was never intended 
to be uniquely in the hands of Puisaye as commander in chief. It 
was to be a joint decision, the result of consultation between Puisaye, 
D’Hervilly and Warren. In a very real sense, therefore, whether 
or not Warren’s instructions contained the famous clause specifying 
that Puisaye was ‘ furnished with a letter of service appointing him 
to take command of the troops from the time of their disembarkation’ 
is quite irrelevant and all the argument which has centred about 
these instructions (regardless of the fact that the argument has been 
founded on the text of a mere ‘ Extract’) has been beside the point. 
Certainly one may criticize the War Office for leaving to a committee 
a decision which one man could have taken much more speedily; 
and no doubt the delay in landing at Carnac may be attributed to 
this unfortunate, though thoroughly understandable, precaution. 
No blame can be attached to the Admiralty for the terms of the 
instructions which they issued to Warren—except that they neglected 
to specify to him the name of the commander on the coast with 
whom he would have to deal after the disembarkation.* 

The next question is whether the British government was respon- 
sible (either by accident or by design) for issuing vague or contra- 
dictory orders which led to the dispute between D’Hervilly and 
Puisaye as to the latter’s right to act as commander in chief once 
ashore. Gabory considers the key document to have been ‘ une 
lettre de commission [que] |’ Amirauté britannique faisait remettre a 
D’Hervilly . . . pour le cas ob Puisaye débarquerait seul; mais, fait 
énorme et imprévu, le texte de cette commission ne portait aucune 
condition de temps, ni de circonstance.* Why not ? ‘ Peut-étre y 
eut-il grattage, suppression, maquillage de la lettre ministérielle ou 
son remplacement par un autre texte.’ And Gabory continues ‘ On 
ne peut le savoir puisque le document a disparu’.£ No authority is 
cited to support the assertion that such a document ever existed. 
There is certainly no trace of it in the copies of the Admiralty’s 

1 Robert, p. 26. 

® The only importance which might perhaps be attributed to this omission is that it 
may possibly have weakened Warren’s position as arbiter in the dispute between 
Puisaye and D’Hervilly. But Puisaye could produce Dundas’s and Windham’s specific 
orders to himself, whereas D’Hervilly certainly could not produce his own orders (see 
below, p. 488). Arbitration was hardly in question therefore. And in any case, Warren 
knew the truth (above, p. 485). 


® Gabory, i. 200. 
* Gabory, i. 203. 
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secret out-letters for this period.1. This is not conclusive. But in 
any case it is most unlikely, if not impossible, that the Admiralty 
would ever have issued a letter of service to an army officer.* 

Puisaye in the sixth volume of his memoirs, written ten years 
after the event, recalls, with suspicious accuracy, his conversation 
with D’Hervilly on board ship as to their respective instructions.® 
Puisaye says that D’Hervilly ‘ me produisit la commission qui lui 
donnait .. . le commandement des régiments 4 la solde d’Angle- 
terre’, which command, D’Hervilly insisted, was absolute and ‘ pour 
tous les cas’, even if they landed in France. Now clearly Puisaye 
was correct to argue that his letter of service and his instructions 
‘annullaient les siennes de fait’ in that by appointing him com- 
mander in chief Dundas clearly intended the command of individual 
corps within the army to be subordinated to him. But if this was 
only implied, rather than specified, in the orders issued by the War 
Office, then Dundas was surely at fault—and D’Hervilly may have 
had some shadow of a justification for insisting that he would con- 
sider himself ‘ comme le chef responsable d’une force auxiliaire ’,* 
namely auxiliary to that which Puisaye commanded with the rank 
of lieutenant general in the French king’s service but without any 
British rank superior to D’Hervilly’s own colonelcy.® 

Puisaye spent the last twenty-five years of his life seeking to 
justify himself and, more particularly, to explain away what had 
happened at Quiberon. Among the many documents he printed 
in support of his argument was one signed by the Marquis de la 
Jaille and the Vicomte de Balleroy attesting that on his deathbed 
D’Hervilly had confessed that ‘ s’il y [#.e. at Quiberon] avait eu des 
fautes commises, c’était 4 lui qu’il fallait les attribuer; que M. de 
Puisaye n’était coupable que de son trop de confiance en lui, 
D’Hervilly ’.6 Rose says that ‘ the original of D’Hervilly’s confes- 
sion, with Windham’s endorsement, is in Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 8079’.? 


1 Ad. 2/1349. 

® Forneron, Histoire générale des émigrés . . ., ii. 107 likewise writes of ‘ une influence 
occulte [qui] fait donner des pouvoirs égaux au comte D’Hervilly’. Miss King, p. 329, 
criticizes Gabory’s thesis on the assumption that really what Gabory meant to suggest 
was that the Agency was responsible for ensuring that the Admiralty’s orders to Warren 
omitted the ‘ vital clause ’ of the War Office’s letter to the Admiralty. But Gabory is 
quite explicit that it was from an Admiralty order to D’Hervilly ‘ que procédera le 
désastre de Quiberon ’ (Gabory, i. 201). And in any case, as has been‘seen, arguments 
based on the assumption that this clause is vital are largely irrelevant.. However Miss 
King’s strong criticism of the circumstantial evidence with which Gabory supports his 
thesis is entirely valid (King, pp. 329-30; Gabory, i. 204). 

8 Puisaye, Mémoires, vi. 71-5. 

* Puisaye, Mémoires, vi. 74. 

5 It will be noted that, to prevent like problems arising in the future, Puisaye asked 
on 8 July to be gazetted as a lieutenant general in George III’s service (Brit. Mus., Add. 
MS. 7980, fo. 36). This commission reached him on 15 July (Puisaye, Mémoires, 
vi. 328). 

® Puisave, Mémoires, vi. 606. 

7 At fols. 91-2. Rose, 4c. cit. p. $8, n. 2. 
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In fact, as this document makes plain, if D’Hervilly ever did manage 
to prepare and sign a ‘confession’ it was lost or suppressed. Gabory, 
more cautious, says that ‘le procés-verbal de cette confession est 
signé: marquis de la Jaille, comte de Balleroy. Il porte au dos la 
signature de Windham.’? But he neglects to observe that La Jaille 
and Balleroy are recorded to have signed their declaration on 14 
October 1797 and that Windham’s signature is there, given on 24 
July 1798, to attest that this document among Puisaye’s papers is in 
fact an accurate copy of the 1797 declaration signed by La Jaille 
and Balleroy. D’Hervilly, wounded on 16 July, died on 12 Novem- 
ber 1795. The elderly Balleroy was D’Hervilly’s uncle by marriage, 
a man of integrity: but La Jaille, however honourable, had been 
Puisaye’s aide-de-camp at Quiberon and might be thought to be 
devoted to him.* This, together with the fact that their declaration 
was not signed and therefore presumably not drawn up, until nearly 
two years after the event, might give rise to suspicions that, at the 
least, they attributed to D’Hervilly more blame than in fact he may 
have been prepared on his death-bed to admit. 

In fact it can be demonstrated quite conclusively that D’Hervilly 
was wholly unjustified in his refusal to accept Puisaye as his superior 
officer. Historians have quoted the orders given by Dundas and 
by Windham to Puisaye: but they have not quoted those given to 
D’Hervilly. They are quite plain. The terms are such as to exclude 
any possibility of debate or discussion. D’Hervilly’s orders are 
dated at the Horse Guards, 8 June 1795: 


You are forthwith to embark at Porsmouth with the regiments named 
in the margin and so long as you remain on board to continue in 
the command of the same... . In case of your landing on any part 
of the coast of France with the said regiments you are from thence- 
forward to be under the command of Count Joseph de Puisaye who 
is furnished with a letter of service to this effect... . 


D’Hervilly’s insubordination, therefore, is adequately demon- 
strated and the genuineness of his supposed contrite confession is 
made infinitely more likely. Why he chose to behave in this way, 
whi Puisaye did not immediately order his arrest, these are matters 
outside the concern of this article. But so far as the British govern- 
ment’s responsibility is concerned, it did not issue ‘ instructions 


1 Gabory, i. 301, n. 1. Though at ii. 249 he forgets his caution and improperly 
refers to this document as “ le testement de D’Hervilly ’. 

* In fact La Jaille was perfectly capable of sharp criticisms of Puisaye—see the copy 
of his 1 Jan. 1797 report on Quiberon in Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 8079, fos. 10-30. 

3 P.R.O., W.O. 1/390, pp. 239-40. The orders continue (pp. 240-2) re D’Hervilly’s 
powers to vetoa general landing and re volunteers who might follow Puisaye (see above, 
p. 481); the purpose of the expedition is indicated (‘ support . . . [to those] opposed to 
the . . . government now in France’); and D’Hervilly is given complete discretion in 
the ‘ management of the pecuniary concerns of the regiments ’. 
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. .. drafted with gross carelessness ’ ! and it certainly did not issue to 
D’Hervilly ‘ des instructions non moins précises [than those given 
to Puisaye] qui dénieront tout pouvoir 4 Puisaye’.2 When Puisaye 
recorded in his memoirs that ‘ ces instructions [to himself and to 
Warren] étaient tout ce qui était convenu et tout ce que je pouvais 
désirer’ he was not being obsequious but accurate. The War 
Office issued precise orders to Puisaye and to D’Hervilly. The 
Admiralty issued orders to Warren which were perfectly adequate 
even if they did omit a clause which common sense insists ought 
to have been included. What still needs to be explained is D’Her- 
villy’s outrageous—and Puisaye’s pusillanimous—behaviour. But 
at least when their dispute over the nature of their commands is 
considered, it is to be hoped that irrelevant criticisms of the Admir- 
alty (and especially those based upon a reading of an abbreviated 
version of the document concerned) will not be repeated and that 
accusations of perfidy on the part of the British government will 
at last die away. 


Maurice Hurr 
University of Leeds 


1 Rose, Joc. cit. p. 45. Or see King, p. 333—“‘ disgraceful carelessness’. J. W. 
Fortescue, A history of the British army, iv, pt. 1 (1906), p. 414 writes of ‘ the vagueness 
of Windham’s instructions ’. 

* Robert, pp. 258-9. E. Daudet, Histoire de l’émigration pendant la Révolution frangaise 
(3 vols., Paris, 1905-7) follows Robert—at i. 299-300. 

* Puisaye, Mémoires, vi. 70. 
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Reviews of Books 


Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum, Nova 
Series tomus XII: Notkeri Balbuli Gesta Karoli Magni Imperatoris. 
Ed. by Hans F. Harrere. (Berlin: Weidmann, 1959. 19.50 DM.) 


Norker the Stammerer was no Bede; he was not a writer of commanding 
stature nor a man of at all impressive learning. But among the St. 
Gallen monks of the later ninth century he stood out as an all-rounder. 
He knew how to handle his material, could write impressively when he 
wished to and was sufficient master of his craft to say what he had to say 
in the way that he wanted to say it. This is plain enough in his verse 
compositions, but its significance can be overlooked when we read his 
most substantial piece of prose, the Gesta Karoli Magni. If we allow, as we 
surely must, that he was indeed the author of the Ges/a, then it follows 
that the Gesta are what he meant them to be; they are no haphazard 
collection of anecdotes culled from the vernacular of folk tradition, as 
Laistner believed, nor just a muddle, as Halphen argued; and I question 
whether, in J. M. Clark’s phrase, they ‘ give us a better knowledge of 
Charlemagne’s character and his personality as it lived in the minds of his 
subjects than all the historical works of the period’. Tendentious they 
certainly are; but there is nothing ‘ popular ’ about them, and it is not at 
all easy to see in what way they could advance the ‘ popular’ cult of 
Charlemagne. Frutolf of Bamberg, in the twelfth century, was the first 
to whom they appeared in this light, though even then he could only 
excerpt tales that held a special appeal. A more profitable approach (it was 
that of Lehmann’s ‘ Literarische Bild’) is to ask how they fit into the 
literary interests of the St. Gallen of Notker’s times. I would accept, as 
Herr Haefele accepts, the evidence that Notker wrote at the instance of the 
Emperor Charles the Fat, who was a visitor to the monastery and is 
addressed directly more than once in the Gesta (can there be the slightest 
doubt that the description of the imperial gear in Book I, chap. 34 was 
based on Notker’s direct observation of Charles and not ‘ auf ein Portrat 
Karls des Grossen’?) It also follows that one does not fob off an em- 
peror who has asked for a collection of stories about his great-grandfather 
with a manual on how to be a better emperor; at least, one would have to 
be discreet about it; and if I see such an attempt anywhere it is rather in 
Book II than, as Halphen prefers, in Book I. ‘ Propaganda ’ aimed at the 
emperor will not account for the complete Ges¢a if they were really put 
together because the emperor himself liked such stories. 

Plainly enough, the first Book (of a possible three, the last having 
perished, if it was ever written) is concerned with the Church. There 
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can be no reason to doubt that most of these anecdotes were derived not 
from ‘ popular’ tales but from the mouth of Werinbert. Notker says 
as much. To my mind, they seem rather to illustrate correct clerkly 
behaviour towards kings than correct behaviour for kings. It is as if 
Notker were giving his brethren a lesson (after all, he was their school- 
master), that might also be of interest to powerful friends in the neigh- 
bourhood, in how to win royal favour and how to comport oneself in 
high office once that favour had been won. The emperor’s eye is every- 
where; a religious house that looks to the future had best instruct itself 
in such matters. The second Book, built mainly upon the anecdotes of 
Adalbert, is arranged in part to show how royal bounty will reward 
services rendered in the field (this, too, does not exclude the abbey) and in 
part to illustrate those virtues—physical courage, self-control and cun- 
ning—that brought the Carolingians to the leadership of Europe and 
which now threatened to desert them in their byzantinizing courts; and 
here there is some direct appeal to Charles the Fat, the disintegration of 
whose authority may be reflected in the changed tone of the writing. But 
it is not only for the emperor’s benefit that the iron virtues of Charlemagne, 
Louis the Pious and Louis the German are strung out; the youth in the 
school of St. Gallen stand also to benefit from the reading. In brief, I 
should look upon the Gesta as an act of appropriation. Not Charlemagne 
only but his gens is being claimed for St. Gallen. This is why the muddling 
of Carolingian deeds and their sometimes random attribution to which- 
ever member of the clan came to mind did not strike Notker as particu- 
larly heinous. (Notker apologizes for not dealing with Pippin II on the 
ground that Bede had already devoted ‘ almost a book’ to him: did Notker 
use a composite historical collection, perhaps a forbear of St. Gallen 
547, where the scribe, or Notker himself, mistakenly attributed more to 
Bede than was Bede’s? Or should we, with Halphen, question whether he 
had read the Ecclesiastical History with any care?) Such acts of appropria- 
tion were not uncommon in the ninth century. Hincmar’s Vita Remegii 
can be seen as the appropriation by Rheims of Clovis, and thus of the 
Merovingians; the Gesta Dagoberti may represent a comparable attempt 
by the abbey of St. Denis, which was to enjoy a great career in this 
métier; the Rhineland monasteries had already appropriated the earlier 
Carolingians. One implies no more than that these and other religious 
bodies sought obvious means to associate themselves with protectors 
real and imaginary, to interest dynasties, and especially royal dynasties, 
in their goods and lands and reputations. It is this kind of literary 
appropriation, and not loose ‘ popular ’ tradition, that lies behind many a 
strange authentification of continental charters. In the case of St. 
Gallen, Carolingian protection had in reality made itself felt, though 
rather more in the reigns of Louis the Pious and Louis the German than 
under Charlemagne himself. Herr Haefele seems to be right in suggesting 
that Notker may all along have designed his Ges¢a to live with Einhard’s 
Vita and the Royal Annals; this is the company that it often keeps in 
extant manuscripts; and this will surely mean that he intended his col- 
lection of anecdotes to serve a serious purpose, to be read at St. Gallen 
by monks and visitors as part of the official canon of Caro/ingica, and so to 
be copied and transmitted to other libraries. In this way the powerful 
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(beginning, perhaps, with the bishops of Constance?) would learn that 
St. Gallen was not friendless: she stakes her claim to a big share in the 
Carolingians. The present editor might well not go to these lengths in 
seeking to place the Geséa in their historical context. But his researches 
seem to lead towards some such conclusion; and he or somebody else 
must at some time make a real effort to place them somewhere. 

Herr Haefele believes—though he is hard to follow here—that Notker 
was influenced by geography in planning the Gesta. Thus, Book I 
faces the reader with the contribution of the West to Charlemagne’s 
achievement; the contribution, in brief, of the Irish and the English. 
He next moves to eastern Francia, where the story is largely one of war. 
Thence we go south, and finally to Byzantium, Persia and India. ‘ Die 
Erzahlung der Gesta fiihrt durch die ganze damals bekannte Welt; nicht 
in regellosem Durchstreifen sondern in planvoll tiberlegtem Zug, 
welcher typisch anmutet und einem bestimmten geographischen Schema 
zu entsprechen scheint.’ Notker was quite capable of such a plan, had 
he thought it necessary, and he had an undeniable sense of place. All 
the same, the material itself, as arranged in the pattern ‘ de religiositate ’ 
followed by ‘ de bellicis rebus ’, must yield roughly the same geographical 
scheme without any planning. How well would the third book, de- 
voted to Charlemagne’s domestic life, have sorted with a geographical 
scheme ? 

The new text is based on the Hanover manuscript, Landesbibliothek 
XIII. 858, and, where this fails, the gaps are made good from Vienna 532. 
Inferior manuscripts of the same classification as that of Hanover include 
Bodleian Laud misc. 569 and Brit. Mus. Arundel 242, the former over- 
looked by Pertz, whose Monumenta edition nonetheless rests firmly on the 
Hanover text. Herr Haefele thus returns to the tradition of Pertz (with 
modifications) and sets aside the text of Ph. Jaffé (preferred by Meyer von 
Knonau), which treated the Hanover manuscript rather cavalierly. This 
is to the good; we have a better text in consequence; but users of the late 
A. J. Grant’s attractive translation of the Geséa (it forms the second part of 
his ‘ Early Lives of Charlemagne”) must remember that because it is a 
translation of the text of Jaffé, not that of Pertz, it will read oddly along- 
side that of Haefele. The notes and critical apparatus of the new text 
strike me very favourably; they are helpful and relevant; and the index 
of words is a splendid haul of St. Gallen oddities. The Gesta ‘n’ont 
guére plus de valeur pour l’historien de Charlemagne que les Trois mous- 
quetaires pout Vhistorien de Louis XIII’, wrote Halphen. Perhaps. Yet 
it is a treasure-house of strange information, and it is much to be hoped 
that the text, now made easily and cheaply accessible, will reach the 
wider public it deserves, and that we shall re-open the debate upon the 
purpose and place in historical writing of a highly contrived composition. 


University of Manchester J. M. Warrace-HapriLi 
English Genealogy. By ANTHONY RicHARD WAGNER, RICHMOND HERALD. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1960. 55s.) 


Tus interesting and valuable book covers a rather wider field than its 
title might indicate. Dr. Wagner has not written another manual for the 
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genealogist, though any practitioner, however experienced, might well 
pick up ideas of value in the course of the text, but has sought rather to 
weld the history of English families and the nature of that history into the 
general fabric of the history of our country. In this attempt he has natur- 
ally drawn deeply on his own experience as a daily worker on pedigrees and 
on the wide range of cases, covering all sorts and conditions of families, 
which come before a diligent and efficient officer of arms. The book 
opens with a brief account of the component races which make up our 
ancestry, dwelling in particular on France, and moves on into a longer 
discussion of the mingling of the English and Norman peoples. At 
every point the pedigrees of actual families are cited in illustration. Dr. 
Wagner continues with an important section on ‘ The Social Framework ’; 
here he essays a formidable task, for he has almost to abbreviate the social 
and economic history of England into a hundred pages, and this is 
scarcely possible. His account, for example, on page 130 of the economic 
relations between lord and villein is so brief as to be misleading and seems 
to ignore recent work on the origins of commutation. On the other hand 
the passage in which the author discusses the vicissitudes of families is 
of absorbing interest; a prosperous firm in the Tottenham Court Road 
can be linked in the male line with a contemporary, and possibly a 
kinsman, of the Catesby in the celebrated distich on the entourage of 
Richard III. Here as elsewhere in the book one feels that the problems of 
genealogy could almost be summed up in mystery of the younger children. 
Even in the world of today families are astonishingly ill informed about 
their collateral relations and cadet branches (and also often of their own 
distaff ancestry), while in the middle ages the absence of records makes the 
garnering of information correspondingly difficult. The de Veres held 
the Earldom of Oxford from the time of Stephen down to the earliest 
years of the eighteenth century (though as Dr. Wagner points out they 
were substantially poorer after a collateral branch succeeded in 1625). 
It seems statistically improbable that no male descendant survives of the 
first earl, yet such is the case as far as our knowledge goes. Ina parallel 
case the decline of the Courtenay family into yeoman lines is traced, and 
their fall into lower social levels conjectured. 

No problem is more baffling to the genealogist than that of where he 
may assume, from coincidence of names or holdings, a link for which 
absolute evidence is lacking. One or two of the examples used by 
Richmond Herald fall into this class. Thus in writing of the Fitz- 
Randolphs, whose medieval representatives were undoubtedly scions 
(though illegitimate) of the Counts of Brittany, he says that there is 
“good reason’ to associate with them branches of the same name in 
Yorkshire and in Massachusetts. Is this enough? And, if so, should 
not the Swintons of Swinton, whose descent from the ninth-century 
Edulf of Bamburgh depends upon only one doubtful identification 
(of another Edulf at the end of the eleventh century), also be mentioned, 
even with a suitable caveat, among the families of Saxon descent? Actual 
mistakes are rare. Boris Godunov (p. 12) was not himself of the house of 
Rurik: indeed he was the first Czar of Muscovy who was not. The story 
of the gipsy blood of F. E. Smith has been abandoned by Lord Birkenhead 
in his revised biography of his father. Rather oddly, Dr. Wagner corrects 
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the ‘Greek tyrant who flicked off the heads of the tallest blades in his 
field’ in a citation from the Hammonds on page 271 into Tarquinius 
Superbus; but Aristotle tells just this story of Periander in the third book 
of the Po/itics. There is not, in fact, a continuous series (p. 290) of Pipe 
Rolls from 1155 to 1832, for two are missing. There is a misprint in a 
quotation from the great Complete Peerage on page 75 and the author 
is perhaps a little less than generous to the financial help to this work of 
Vicary Gibbs, its first editor. These are however minor errafa in a work of 
very wide learning and interest, very well-produced and particularly 
rich in helpful cross-references within itself. Not surprisingly it also 
poses further problems. The author rightly draws attention to the 
stimulus to research caused by the profusion of peerage claims under Lord 
Melbourne: the same phenomenon reappeared under the Liberal govern- 
ment in this century, but seems a curious one to be associated with radical 
administrations! In another passage Dr. Wagner emphasizes the brevity 
of merchant dynasties in this country, as contrasted with Holland; three 
generations seems to be a fair average between riches and retirement to 
an estate. Another enthralling statistic, reflecting the inbreeding of the 
royal dynasties, is that which reckons for Mary, duchess of Suffolk, 
and sister of Henry VIII, some 10,000 descendants at the beginning of this 
century, while to her whole sister Margaret, Queen of Scotland, can only 
by attributed less than 1,500. Such instances attest the variety of genealo- 
gical topics covered by the author. All heralds and genealogists, all his- 
torians whose work touches on these fields, and all of that large class 
who do not spurn an interest in their own progenitors, will be grateful 
to Dr. Wagner for the wide reading and discriminating selection of 
examples, for the lucid style and orderly arrangement which have been 
combined to create a fascinating and most readable book. 


Trinity College, Oxford M. Mac taGAn 


St. Edmund of Abingdon: A Study in Hagiography and History. By 
C. H. Lawrence. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1960. 60s.) 


Tuts book contains a thorough analysis of the hagiographical materials 
relating to St. Edmund; an edition of the more important of them; and 
a full-length study of his career as scholar, treasurer of Salisbury and arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (1234-40). 

It has often been said that a full study of the sources for St. Edmund’s 
life and a critical edition of the lives was badly needed; and it is Mr. 
Lawrence’s chief service to have provided both these things. Much of 
the material had been printed before; but the texts were scattered and of 
uneven value, and Dom Wilfred Wallace, in his useful St. Edmund of 
Canterbury (1893), failed to understand the relation between the lives, and 
published three of them under the wrong authors’ names. The hagio- 
graphical sources consist of the documents in the canonization process 
(including the depositions contained in the Quadrilogus, here printed for 
the first time) and six lives. Of these the most important were the first 
and the last to be written, and these are the two here edited in full by Mr. 
Lawrence. The first life is shown to be the work of Edmund’s chaplain 
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Eustace of Faversham; the last (attributed to Eustace by Father Wallace) 
has long been known to be the work of Matthew Paris. The four anony- 
mous lives all drew much of their material from the Ouadrilogus, and their 
independent value is small; but like several of the lesser lives of Thomas 
Becket, they were written very shortly after the archbishop’s death by 
men with access to good information. 

The critical study of the sources is conducted with great thoroughness 
and precision; and the essential problems are resolved in a most satis- 
factory way. Especially interesting is the analysis of the life in Trinity 
College, Cambridge, MS. R.5.40, which turns out to be a draft by Eustace 
of Faversham on which both his Life and his deposition in the Ouadrilogus 
were based. This discovery helps to establish the authorship of the 
Life, hitherto supposed to be an abridgement of Matthew Paris’s, and gives 
us an unusual insight into a medieval biographer’s method of work. 
On this Life Matthew Paris’s is based, with some infusion from other 
sources, and many additions which we owe to Matthew himself; 
and Matthew’s Life is marked with his well-known qualities and preju- 
dices. Mr. Lawrence’s book follows hard upon Dr. Vaughan’s Matthew 
Paris, and the two books complement one another in a useful way. 
Indeed, they should be studied together. Both authors had given hints 
of their views before publishing them at length; but Mr. Lawrence had 
completed his study of Matthew Paris’s Life before Dr. Vaughan’s book 
was published. On most issues they are at one; but a few points, such 
as the precise date of the Historia Anglorum and its relation to the Vita 
S. Edmundi, will need to be reconsidered (cf. Vaughan, pp. 61, 165-6; 
Lawrence, pp. 89 ff., 99 f.). 

Between this admirable critical analysis, and a critical edition of the 
main texts, Mr. Lawrence has sandwiched a biography of the archbishop, 
which fills little more than eighty pages. When all is said and done, we 
know remarkably little about him. The biographers are vague about his 
early life; he only strutted the stage of public life for six years as arch- 
bishop. Mr. Lawrence adroitly pieces together the evidence about 
Edmund’s family, has something to add to the work of Father Callus, 
Mr. Emden and others on Edmund at Oxford and Paris, and a little—a 
very littlk—to say on Edmund at Salisbury. The story of his election as 
archbishop, his role in the events of 1234-6 and his quarrel with the monks 
of Canterbury are well known. The author makes it clear that the reason 
why Edmund died abroad was that he had set out to visit Rome on busi- 
ness, not gone into some sort of voluntary exile; and his judgment on 
the archbishop, that ‘ he was a stronger and greater man than the hagio- 
graphical tradition would have us believe’ (p. 181), seems well-founded, 
though not seriously divergent from other recent views. This section 
also contains a useful account of the archbishop’s familia, and a list of his 
acta is printed in an Appendix. 

It is unlikely that there will ever be much more to say about St. 
Edmund: Mr. Lawrence is thorough in his pursuit of sources and imag- 
inative in his use of them. His account of Edmund’s Speculum Ecclesie 
(pp. 120-2) is exceedingly brief, and one feels that more might be made of 
it by an expert in devotional literature; and that more might emerge from 
it of Edmund’s moral and intellectual qualities. But this is a highly 
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technical field, and Mr. Lawrence may be wise not to pursue the matter 
further. Another highly technical line of enquiry which he does not 
pursue is the hint contained in Edmund Bishop’s famous paper ‘ Holy 
Week rites of Sarum, Hereford and Rouen compared ’: ‘ Is not “ Sarum ”, 
the Missal, simply, and no more than, a good sort of thirteenth-century 
compilation, and had not St. Edmund of Canterbury (of Abingdon, that 
is)ahandinit?’+ The hint may be no more than a gesture by Bishop to 
his eminent namesake; but Bishop’s hints'are always worth exploring. 

In sum, this is a useful book, and Mr. Lawrence is to be especially 
congratulated on providing us with just the scholarly investigation of the 
lives of St. Edmund which we needed. It is further welcome evidence 
that the narrative sources of the thirteenth century are receiving the 
attention they deserve. 


University of Liverpool C. N. L. Brooke 


Calendar of the Liberate Rolls. Vol.iv: 12s1-1260. (London, H.M.S.O., 
1959. £7-) 


From their very nature the Liberate Rolls are a miscellaneous collection of 
odds and ends of information. Their purpose was, of course, to record 
the issue of writs authorizing payments from the Exchequer or sanctioning 
expenditure by local officers and instructing the exchequer to allow such 
expenditure when the officers presented their accounts for audit. But the 
rolls reveal only part of the payments made on behalf of the king; they 
do not cover payments made by the wardrobe. This limitation it is 
important to bear in mind, especially when the rolls are used, as they often 
are, to trace the career of one of the king’s servants. Thus, to take an 
example, Bracton’s first period of office as justice of the king’s bench has 
left but few marks on the rolls, while his second period of office is almost 
completely covered by entries in the calendar for 1251-60. No system 
lies behind these differences, merely the hazard of hand-to-mouth 
finance, and we can never trust the Liberate Rolls to tell us when a 
minister or judge entered or left the king’s service. Similarly, although 
there are few aspects of life that are not in some measure illustrated in the 
Liberate Rolls, the information is, in most cases, fragmentary. We are 
fortunate if the fragments can be made to fit into a pattern drawn from 
other sources. 

Where there is such profusion and everything is fortuitous, we can 
select any topic to begin a discussion of the present volume. And since 
it covers the period of crisis that centred round the Parliament of Oxford, 
we may begin by asking whether it adds anything to our knowledge of 
early parliamentary history. There is at least one relevant and unexpected 
entry which, in view of its possible importance, is best read, not in the 
calendar (p. 455), but in the original roll. It tells us that the king had 
ordered the keeper of the exchange to pay fifty marks to Henry of Almain 


1 Liturgica Historica (Oxford, 1918), p. 300, n. 
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‘ad expensas suas commorando cum sociis suis, iuratis ad reformationem 
status regni nostri, in parleamento quod cum magnatibus nostris habui- 
mus apud Oxoniam in estate proximo preterita’. Why, we ask, was this 
band of young men (for such, we take it, they were) at Oxford in the 
king’s pay? Is there a connection between Henry of Almain’s employ- 
ment by the king and his reluctance to swear to observe the Provisions 
of Oxford? We do not attempt an answer. ‘There are other references 
to parliament, but of a routine character. Nevertheless they have this 
value: they testify to the established position that parliament had by this 
time attained in the administrative system, a truth that some have been 
inclined to question. 

The reviewer may be pardoned for giving first place to parliament, 
though it has left few, if precious, traces on these rolls. It is one of a 
hundred topics that might have been chosen. ‘To attempt, however, to 
indicate the wide range of matters illustrated would be to summarize 
inadequately the subject index which runs to forty-seven pages of double 
columns. But there is one subject which merits more than passing 
attention, ‘ works and buildings ’, while the treatment accorded to the 
relevant entries may be taken as representative of the treatment of the rolls 
as a whole. The importance of the subject may be gauged by the fact 
that twelve columns of index are required to cover the entries. Building 
operations were extensive and widespread and must have occupied much 
of the king’s thoughts. Nota great deal of similar information regarding 
royal residences is to be found elsewhere among the records of the reign 
of Henry III. The particulars furnished point to a standard of comfort 
that was not surpassed until the Tudor period. Wainscotted, glazed, 
heated, elaborately decorated chambers were becoming the rule: if the 
furniture was sparse, this bareness was characteristic of domestic dwellings 
until the seventeenth century. The entries that tell us so much of the 
houses, built or renovated, are, it need hardly be said, written in a highly 
technical language, a latinized rendering of a French vernacular, too often 
ambiguous or obscure. To represent this Latin by precise modern terms 
is a task of considerable difficulty, demanding special knowledge which 
the late Mr. Wallis Chapman, who prepared the calendar a good many years 
ago, does not seem to have possessed. Some consequent blemishes have 
been amended in the corrigenda, but, for the most part, the infelicities 
remain. Here and there the English renderings provoke a smile, as 
where (p. 507) the obvious equivalent of /avatorium has been avoided in 
favour of ‘ bath-room’, which has in turn been corrected to ‘ washing- 
place’. Elsewhere, too, it must be difficult for any reader to guess at 
the Latin lying behind the English. He must wonder what ‘ a door with 
a fireplace ’ (p. 410) could possibly be in the original. The Latin reads 
‘quandam portam cum camino... fieri facias’, where porta means 
“ gateway ’ or (better) ‘ gatehouse’ and caminus ‘chimney’. There is a 
parallel entry on another page (p. 342), where ‘ stone gateway ’ represents 
portam lapideam, the second storey of which was to consist of a large solar. 
Equally curious are the ‘ two great panes of glass for two windows ’ in 
another entry (p. 504): the Latin reads ‘ duas magnas vitrinas ad duas 
fenestras ’, where fenestra is the window-opening and vitrina the leaded 
light. Large panes of glass belong to a much later age. 


VOL. LXXVI—NO. CCC II 
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These are but specimens of unfortunate attempts at assisting the sup- 
posititious reader who is assumed to be a master of medieval technicalities 
but unable to read medieval texts. The infelicities are sufficiently numer- 
ous throughout the volume to impel the serious student to consult the 
roll, not only in cases where the English rendering is obviously erroneous, 
but frequently elsewhere; for such lapses breed a general suspicion, and 
the primary purpose of the calendar, which was to obviate reference to the 
rolls, is defeated. It would have saved the time of everyone concerned 
if the text of entries of technical interest had been given without any at- 
tempt to interpret them. Let the experts worry out the meaning for 
themselves: the inexpert will be none the wiser for a treacherous English 
rendering. Nor is it only architectural entries that are best left in the 
obscurity of a learned language: such entries, for example, as concern 
parliament, where shades of meaning may have their importance, might 
well be reproduced as they stand. Since two more volumes will finish 
the calendar for the reign of Henry III, it is rather late to suggest a change 
of plan; but it would be no great departure from usage if entries such as 
those indicated above were given in Latin. The bulk of the entries on 
the rolls are, it is true, routine, and there should be little danger of mis- 
representing them, though the magic of the editorial hand can transform 
even simple entries beyond recognition. Who would guess that behind 
the words on page 441 ‘ that he take his bodily oath before H. le Bigod 
the king’s justiciar and the treasurer and chamberlains . . .” there lay 
‘coram H. le Bigod iusticiario nostro et vobis thesaurario iuramentum 
prestet corporale .. .’? The chamberlains are imaginary, and while 
‘ corporal oath ’ is a familiar expression, ‘ bodily oath ’ is rare and obsolete. 
The editorial hand is again at work on page 7, transmuting 36 Henry III 
into 36 Edward III. 

To forewarn the student it seems desirable to expose the shortcomings 
of the calendar, but the exposure tends to give a false impression. The 
present volume, like its predecessors, will be of great help in running down 
useful and sometimes valuable items of information, often unexpected and 
usually unpredictable, for which no one would be likely to search the rolls 
themselves; and, whatever the defects, these will rarely trouble the casual 
searchers who will ordinarily consult the calendar. Nor should anything 
that has been said suggest that some other editor would have produced an 
appreciably better piece of work. He might have avoided some mistakes, 
but it does not follow that he would not have made others. The range of 
expert knowledge demanded is so wide that some misconceptions, some 
lapses in translation, must be expected. But the more skilful the editor, 
the less there is to be said for employing him upon a literal modern ren- 
dering that is inevitably inadequate in passages of real difficulty and is 
superfluous where the meaning of the original is plain. 


Goudhurst, Kent H. G. RicHARDSON 


I vescovi italiani al concilio di Trento (1545-1547). By GrusEpPpE ALBERIGO. 
(Florence: G. C. Sansoni. 1960.) 


Tus very able and substantial work, inspired by Hubert Jedin and 
sponsored by a stimulating, appreciative preface by Delio Cantimori, adds 
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a great deal to our understanding of religious and ecclesiastical conditions 
in mid-sixteenth century Italy. The author’s erudition, independence of 
mind, delicacy of perception and control over his materials must surely 
place him high among contemporary Italian historians. His book is 
noteworthy both for its method and its findings. The method is—the 
word seems unavoidable— Namierisation’; the findings concern the 
state of the Italian episcopate and the analysis of the Italian majority at 
Trent in 1545-7 both in respect of its composition and of its attitude to 
certain outstanding issues and their relationship to the history of religion 
in Italy. The sociological approach is welcome and fruitful. Seventy- 
one bishops who could be called Italian by virtue of either nationality or 
diocese attended the Council (there were not more than twenty non- 
Italians) for longer or shorter periods during the 1545-7 meeting at Trent. 
Setting aside fifteen who were members of religious orders and whose 
training and views would reflect their order’s spirit and doctrines, Dr. 
Alberigo examines—so far as sources permit—the origins, education, 
ecclesiastical careers and pastoral experience (if any) of the fifty-six 
“seculars’’. He takes them in five groups according to the main geo- 
graphical and political divisions of Italy: Venetian dominions, central 
and western states of the North, Tuscany, Papal States, and Spanish 
dominions including Sicily and Sardinia. The special conditions and 
characteristics of the episcopate in each region are interestingly analysed. 
The resultant picture-gallery gives a cross-section of the Italian episcopate, 
fifty-six individuals out of a total of something between five and six hun- 
dred—for Trent was not popular and did not attract the Italian bishops. 
Attendance depended much on political pressure, which varied. The 
most refractory regions were the central and western parts of the north, 
including Milan, and—surprisingly enough—the Papal States themselves, 
of whose sixty or so diocesan bishops only four or five came. All in all, 
the types varied enormously; ranging from the members or protégés 
of the big ecclesiastical dynasties—Contarini, Pisani, Corner, Campeggi, 
Cesi, Orsini—who monopolized or exploited the richer dioceses of the 
north and centre of Italy by means of resignations in favorem, reservations 
of pensions, regressions and all the other well-known devices, through the 
few hard-working career ecclesiastics of middle-class origin rewarded 
with modest sees, down to the unfortunates (mainly from the south) who 
were forced by the inadequacy of their own revenues to eke out 
a livelihood as salaried administrators to more fortunate episcopal 
brothers. Of the bishops studied by Dr. Alberigo only a restricted number 
had had a higher intellectual training equal to that normally enjoyed by 
the best-educated laymen. Only a handful had degrees in theology or 
canon law. Those who can be proved to have had any substantial 
experience as resident episcopal pastors can be counted practically on the 
fingers of one hand. Thus their attitudes and standing in the Council 
were far from uniform. Some twenty-five, Dr. Alberigo works out, 
were practically cyphers, unsure of their ground, uneven in their attend- 
ance, sometimes unpredictable through their lack of formation, but usually 
faithful followers of the papal legates in the voting. Of the thirty or so 
who counted on their own merits, a number were convinced conservatives 
who saw in the full maintenance of papal and curial rights the sole 
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salvation of the Church. There were about ten really independent minds, 
and a select few who gave evidence—in Dr. Alberigo’s judgment—of a 
real personal involvement in the spiritual issues of the day. 

The author claims (see especially pp. 264-70) that his analysis dispels 
the traditional myth of a dominant b/oc of like-minded Italian bishops 
grouped like a cohort behind its commanders. He has certainly shown 
the variety of types and individuals among the Italians present, and it is 
clear from his study of their attitudes in four selected problems debated 
at Trent (which occupies the second portion of the book) that there was 
no one national standpoint, though there was, no doubt, a uniting sentiment 
of nationality. Divisions between the Italians were prominent through- 
out and indeed they formed one of the main difficulties experienced by 
the legates in bringing the debates to a conclusion. The four problems 
treated are the translation of the Scriptures into the vulgar tongue (on 
which the Council made no pronouncement); the power of bishops over 
the preaching of regulars; Justification; and the general question of 
abuses with special reference to the enforcement of episcopal residence. 
On all these points Dr. Alberigo has much to say that not only supports 
his own special contentions but also illuminates the problems concerned 
in a particularly perspicacious and realistic way. In each issue he is at 
pains to seek the ultimate spiritual point involved. To half a dozen 
bishops—those of La Cava, Aquino, Belluno, Termoli, Siena and Ter- 
racina—he will concede the epithet ‘ spirituali’, seeing in them repre- 
sentatives of the spiritual disquiet concerning Grace and Conversion and 
Justification which lay behind the amorphous but widespread so-called 
Catholic ‘ evangelismo ’ of Contarini, Pole, Morone, Beccadelli and the 
rest. This state of mind was certainly under-represented at the Council 
in 1545-7, especially after Cardinal Pole’s retirement, while by the time of 
the closing sessions in 1562-3 it hardly existed any more. Three other 
bishops, Lippomano of Verona, della Rovere of Senigallia and Tagliavia 
of Palermo, are allowed to be on the edge of the ‘ spirituali ’, but neither 
the severe Cervini nor the individualist Florentine Martelli of Fiesole are 
regarded as being within the circle, and Dr. Alberigo notes that the 
influence of Savonarola percolated into Trent, if at all, not through 
Florentines but through Spaniards. This interest in the ‘ spirituali ’, thus 
defined, finds its focal point in the analysis of the Justification debates. 
Dr. Alberigo’s pages on these (337-94, with the valuable bibliographical 
note, which covers also the Augustinian controversy started by A. V. 
Miller, on pp. 375-7) are perhaps the best in the book, for their sensitive- 
ness to the delicate problems involved in the relationships between the 
demands of spirituality and those of theological definition. The dis- 
cussion turning around the fact that none of the Italian ‘ spirituali ’ 
bishops voted for the Double Justification theory supported by Seri- 
pando is extremely probing and enlightening (pp. 382-94). Double 
Justification, in effect, argues Dr. Alberigo, deriving as it did from Gropper, 
reflected German controversial necessities. Psychologically too weak, 
however, to challenge Lutheranism, it was theologically too remote 
from normal scholastic expression to gain Tridentine acceptance. Despite 
Seripando’s advocacy, as a formulary it did not meet the experiential 
needs of the Italian ‘ spirituali ’, whose ambiente was not that of warring 
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confessions; perhaps no set formulary could have done so. An interest- 
ing reference (p. 394, n. 1) to modern interpretations of the Mystical 
Body hints that this problem is perhaps not confined to the past. 

Much more might be said of this attractive, intelligent book, which 
covers a wide range of interest and has something to note on almost 
every page, and out of which indeed, several separate books might well 
have been made. The following reflections are not meant to detract 
from the present writer’s high appreciation of it. The biographical 
method of dealing with each individual three times under three headings in 
a group treatment is sometimes a little confusing. Also, one does not get 
a full picture of any Tridentine debate with the omission or soft-pedalling 
of the regular bishops—predictable though they may be. Finally, when 
all is said and done, the ‘ spirituali ’ and also the more rigorously-minded 
reformers not admitted into this select category, were as a whole so 
unorganized that the papal legates and their supporters (is Dr. Alberigo 
perhaps a little hard on men like Feltre or even the curialist Matera ?), 
profiting by the immense strength of the network of entrenched interests 
that guarded the Curia, were able in effect always to keep their hold on 
the Council, despite the relegation to the realm of myth of the drilled 
battalions of passive Italians. 


Trinity College, Cambridge H. O, EVENNETT 


Lord Burghley and Queen Elizabeth. By Conyers Reap. (London: Cape, 
1960. 55S.) 


IN 1913 Dr. Conyers Read published an article in this Review on 
‘Walsingham and Burghley in Queen Elizabeth’s Privy Council ’.? 
Twelve years later he worked out that story in detail from Walsingham’s 
point of view in three impressive volumes on Mr. Secretary Walsingham and 
the Policy of Queen Elizabeth. Now, in Lord Burghley and Queen Elizabeth, 
the second volume of his study of William Cecil, he has completed the 
picture whose outlines he sketched in 1913: In many ways this last book, 
which he saw through the press but did not quite live to see published, 
is also his best. That is partly because its subject allowed him greater 
scope to display his full powers. For, as he remarks, ‘ Walsingham never 
saw but one course of action. Burghley, like his mistress, contemplated 
alternatives, particularly if they were less expensive. What Burghley 
aimed at was the interest of England; what Walsingham aimed at was the 
interest of the reformed religion’ (pp. 289-90). Mr. Secretary Walsingham 
was therefore much concerned with ideas that the queen neither shared nor 
sympathized with, with policies that she either rejected or adopted only 
when and so far as circumstances made them no longer avoidable. It 
was concerned with policy as seen through the eyes of, as it were, the 
leader of her majesty’s opposition. Lord Burghley, on the other hand, 
shows us the picture, if not quite from the treasury bench, at least much 
more from the government side. For Burghley, unlike Walsingham and 
Leicester, ‘ knew [Elizabeth] could not be coerced and more and more he 


1 Ante, xxviii, 34-58. 
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shaped his thinking within that term of reference. It was not what was 
best but what Elizabeth could be persuaded to accept ’ (p. 309). Accord- 
ingly, this book is much more concerned with weighing the alternatives, 
with explaining the pressures of counsel and circumstances upon the 
queen, with showing how her decisions were influenced and why they 
were made. No one was ever better qualified for such an enquiry, for Dr. 
Conyers Read’s profound knowledge of the English and foreign state 
papers was matched by a skill and a judicial caution in using them that 
impress themselves upon the reader from the very first chapter. As 
a result, we have here a satisfying and thoroughly reliable account of how 
English policy evolved in the fifteen-seventies and fifteen-eighties, of 
how it was shaped, and of who was responsible for the course that it took. 

That, indeed, is the central theme of this book. ‘There is a fair amount 
of discussion of Burghley’s attitude to the catholic and puritan questions. 
We are given glimpses of him, as in Sir John Neale’s works, playing his 
part in the house of lords, not always on the side of the queen’s policies. 
We are also told something about his family affairs, in particular about his 
relations with his troublesome son-in-law, the earl of Oxford, and his 
much more satisfactory younger son, Robert Cecil. But the principal 
concern is with Burghley as a counsellor, ‘ for he was above all things a 
counsellor; the oldest in point of service of all Elizabeth’s counsellors 
and the one upon whom she leaned most heavily’ (p. 9). And it is his 
counselling upon foreign policy, policy towards France and Spain, 
Scotland and the Netherlands, that provides the central theme. 

Now Burghley was so closely and constantly involved in so many sides 
of English policy, administration, and even justice, that some such con- 
centration upon a central theme was undoubtedly necessary to give the 
story shape and coherence. But it has entailed some sacrifices. The 
omission of the Irish problem is perhaps no great loss, for Dr. Read 
‘found little or nothing in the record of Burghley’s relations to Ireland 
to throw fresh light either upon the history of the island or of the man’ 
(p. 10). Nor, after the works of Mr. Bell and Professor Hurstfield, did 
he feel any necessity to rehearse Burghley’s activities as master of the 
court of wards. But he also tells us comparatively little of Burghley’s 
work as lord treasurer. ‘To say this is not to criticize Dr. Read, for he 
could hardly in one lifetime have added to his mastery of the state papers 
an equal knowledge of the thinly charted and little explored records of 
the Elizabethan exchequer. Nevertheless, it semains true that the 
financial considerations that governed policy, the means which so often 
must have shaped the ends, appear somewhat intermittently and incom- 
pletely in the state papers. ‘To that extent, the inevitable neglect of the 
lord treasurer leaves the picture of the counsellor a little short of finality. 

It is also true that occasionally a little more explanation of Burghley’s 
work as an administrator would make it easier to assess the counsel that 
he gave. We could, for example, better judge the wisdom of his apparent 
preference for a purely defensive policy in 1584-5, if we were told more 
about the results of his earlier efforts to prepare the trained bands and 
about the effects of his encouragement to Hawkins to prepare the navy. 

Finally, it must be admitted that the last chapters betray some signs 
of haste and perhaps of an understandable decision to make the best of 
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materials already at hand. The account of Anglo-Dutch relations after 
1589 is very cursory; for example, Walsingham’s reference to a proposal 
to permit a limited Dutch trade with Spain is very far from being ‘ all 
that we hear of it’ (p. 462). And the ‘ accident of France ’ referred to on 
page 454, must surely be the assassination of Henry III, not that of the 
duke of Guise. 

These are, however, small criticisms to set against the book’s very 
solid merits. It shows, even better than his other works, Dr. Conyers 
Read’s technical skill and judicial shrewdness in handling evidence. It 
displays no less remarkably his gift for making really clear how the various 
threads of his story intertwine and how the course of events modified 
the patterns of policy. Altogether, Lord Burghley and Queen Elizabeth is 
a most worthy crown to a lifetime of exact, judicious, and significant 
scholarship. 


Worcester College, Oxford R. B. WERNHAM 


The Australian Legend. By Russet Warp. (Melbourne: Oxford 
University Press, 1958. A4ss.) 


Tus is a fascinating and original book, a pioneer essay in Australian 
social history, concerned with the development of a ‘ national mystique ’, 
showing how ‘ the ethos of the Australian pastoral workers came to have 
a quite disproportionate influence on that of the whole nation’. (This 
ethos consisted of ‘ a comradely independence based on group solidarity 
and relative economic plenty, a rough and ready capacity . . . for im- 
provisation, a lighthearted intolerance of respectable or conventional 
manners, a reckless improvidence, and a conviction that the working 
bushman was the true Australian’.) Dr. Ward tries to prove that this 
ethos was, at the end of the nineteenth century, the national ethos, and he 
assumes, without attempting to prove, that it still is. Indeed, although 
the book is entitled The Australian Legend, Dr. Ward nowhere doubts that 
a present ‘ collectivist, egalitarian bias’ of Australian society can be 
traced to attitudes that developed in the nineteenth century: before 1850 
from ‘ convict, working-class, Irish and’ native-born Australian sources ’, 
after 1850 from ‘the nomad tribe of pastoral labourers’ (Trollope’s 
description of them), and after 1888 from the trade unions and an in- 
digenous literature. By 1900, Dr. Ward asserts, this ethos had become 
‘ the core of the national outlook ’, and even though the ‘ noble bushman ” 
lost appeal after 1900, ‘ his ideological shade became the national culture- 
hero ’. 

The first and basic doubt about such a thesis is sociological. Is it 
possible, or profitable, to talk about a national ethos? Was Australia 
such a homogeneous society in 1900 that the majority of Australians had 
the same ethos? Or did the ethos (a long list of characteristics, in any 
case) reflect the way of living, and of earning a living, in an environment 
markedly different from that of Britain? Were the social characteristics 
described by Dr. Ward rather the measure of the differences between 
Britain and Australia, as described by contemporaries (either Australian or 
British) to whom the contrast was ever present. (Still in 1900, 20 per cent 
of total Australian population had been born in the United Kingdom.) 
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The second doubt arises from Dr. Ward’s offensively Australian bias: 
sentimental and romantic (especially about convicts and bushrangers; 
‘ bushranging was so widespread, and so strongly supported by public 
sympathy, that it amounted to a leading national institution’); nation- 
alistic (‘it is possibly harder to imagine a Hitler . . . flourishing here 
than in any other country on earth, including England’); and leftish 
(‘ possibly the higher proportion of middle-class among newcomers had 
something to do with the rapid growth of race prejudice’). This bias 
often leads Dr. Ward into quite unsupportable generalizations (as above), 
or into doubtful assertions (‘it is a commonplace of historical writing 
that during the first half of the nineteenth century . . . living conditions 
for the poor were probably harder than at any other period in Britain 
since the Middle Ages’). Part of the trouble is that Dr. Ward’s range of 
sources, almost entirely literary and with a high proportion of British 
writing, cannot sustain his thesis much beyond demonstrating the un- 
doubted comradery of the outback workers. 

In essence Dr. Ward’s thesis is the frontier thesis of F. J. Turner. 
To Dr. Ward the outback (7.e. the frontier) was ‘ the forcing-ground for 
the growth of distinctive national habits and sentiments’, and for 
Australian democracy (which he thinks is distinctive because of its collec- 
tivist bias). But are propensities to improvize, to ‘ work and bust’, 
to display ‘ mateship ’, to be resentful of the old world and its values, so 
unusual in a colonial society? Improvization was necessary where the 
size of population did not allow craft specialization; intemperance was 
(if we believe contemporary middle-class comment) a universal charac- 
teristic of the nineteenth-century working class; mateship was as much 
a result of that most distinctive social characteristic of nineteenth-century 
Australia, the shortage of women, as of more elevated sentiment; all 
colonies, then and now, resented the metropolitan power from which they 
sprang and on which, to a large degree, they depended socially and econ- 
omically. LEgalitarianism and democracy in Australia were very much 
the result of high living standards and the franchise (from the eighteen- 
fifties). ‘The Australian labour movement does contrast with the Amerti- 
can labour movement, as Dr. Ward points out, but would it not be more 
relevant to compare it with the British labour movement, which resembles 
it much more and which is even more collectivist (and without the help 
of a nomad tribe)? Dr. Ward does not face up to the fact that Australia 
has always been a highly urbanized society, and that the urban community 
(capitalist and mercantile, as well as proletarian) has played the vital role 
in Australian social development. The cities from the first settlement 
were increasingly the centres of population and of wealth, of government 
and of politics, of commerce and of industry, of education and of cultural 
activities. In so far as there are an Australian ethos and an Australian 
way of life, they are both urban. 

Dr. Ward has written the first important social history of an important 
and interesting social group in Australian history—the pastoral worker. 
But, in the process, he has become himself a victim of ‘the national 
mystique ’ which he, and many other Australians, label as a legend but 
yet firmly believe. 


Nuffield College, Oxford R. M. HARTWELL 
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Britain in the Pacific Islands. By W.P. Morretzt. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1960. 55s.) 


TWELVE years have passed since the publication of Professor J. M. Ward’s 
useful survey of British Policy in the South Pacific (Sydney, 1948), but this 
new wotk on the subject is a rather more ambitious project. Convinced 
that ‘ the study . . . should be centred not in Downing Street, but in the 
islands’ (vii), Professor Morrell has sought to demonstrate the influence 
of explorers, missionaries, traders, planters and officials, as well as the 
resultant struggle among the Powers for influence and control. 

It has not been an easy task. The present pioneering stage of research 
in Pacific history is well indicated by the dearth of published monographs 
of any scholarly merit. The main centres of this work (so far as British 
activity is concerned) are in Australia and New Zealand and one is struck 
by the neglect of the area in England. It is true that the odd Antipodean 
appears from time to time to collect material or to prepare a doctoral 
thesis on a Pacific theme, but there is little conscious fostering of research 
in this field. In this respect the contrast with African studies is very 
marked. 

Ideally one should work both at the metropolitan and local ends. It 
istherefore rather surprising, and suggestive of the old unhappy dichotomy 
in colonial studies, to find Dr. Morrell writing that his return to New 
Zealand ‘ took me nearer to the islands whose history I was studying, but 
farther away from most of the original records’ (vi). It would, in fact, 
be difficult to get much beyond a broad study of policy if one based oneself 
entirely on London. The accumulations vary in the different territories, 
but in a colony like Fiji, for example, the more significant collection of 
documents is certainly in Suva. 

In any event, Dr. Morrell has relied mainly on published material such 
as missionary reports, parliamentary papers, and travellers’ tales. The 
only manuscript source consistently used is the F.O. 58 series which, 
however, relates only to Pacific consulates and not to colonies. This 
material has obviously affected the treatment of the various topics. The 
missionaries receive considerably more attention than the traders and 
settlers, for information on the latter is much harder to find. Similarly, 
it has been easier to gauge the direction of metropolitan policy than to 
examine the actual working of a colonial administration. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Morrell has provided a valuable survey of the chief 
stages and features of European penetration of the islands. The exposi- 
tion, though rapid and terse, is usually lucid. Occasionally the allusions 
become cryptic as, for example, when ‘the remarkable society of the 
areoi’ in Tahiti (p. 20) or ‘the curious duk-duk society’ on Duke of 
York Island (p. 244) receive but a bare mention. Again, we are not told 
what transpired on Aneityum in 1854 when the missionaries, Geddie and 
Inglis, summoned ‘ a general meeting of chiefs to consider the civil affairs 
of the island ’ (p. 95), though amongst a people who had not developed 
the larger polities of Polynesia, this was an important experiment. On 
the other hand, some sections relating to missionary activity tend to be 
studded with minor detail. Take, for example, this reference to the 
Wesleyans in Samoa (p. 209): ‘ Their Church with the 3000 members, 
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80 chapels, 197 schools, 487 teachers and 635.4 scholars appealed in 1840 
to George Taufa’ahau. ...”’ But despite these blemishes, the swift, 
condensed narrative is often enlivened by apt quotation from contempo- 
rary sources and on the whole it is the very competent exposition that 
remains as a general impression. 

The penultimate chapter on ‘ British Administration in the South 
Pacific ’ is one of the most testing in the book. Dr. Morrell’s account of 
MacGregor’s policy in New Guinea is clear and judicious, but he deals 
very sketchily with subsequent administrative developments. In par- 
ticular, only one short paragraph in the epilogue is devoted to Sir Hubert 
Murray’s governorship of thirty-two years, and it is far too vague and 
mystifying. ‘Whatever has sometimes been said to the contrary, all 
Murray did was in the tradition of British colonial policy. His rule was 
an Australian variation on a British theme’ (p. 425). There is no elab- 
oration of this point, though it hints at an interesting controversy. 

On Fiji Dr. Morrell is fuller, and he deals ably with the pre-cession 
period as well as the various aspects of Sir Arthur Gordon’s policy and its 
subsequent modification. He has, however, relied very heavily on 
Gordon’s Fiji: Records of Private and Public Life, 1875-1880, which can at 
times mislead the unwary. To Gordon in retirement, Fiji seemed the 
highlight of his colonial career, and he was, by these privately printed 
papers, seeking to present himself in the most favourable light to posterity. 
Thus it is not here that we learn of his incessant attempts to secure promo- 
tion and escape from the ‘ bird-cage’ of Fiji. Again, it must be remem- 
bered that, though he had once cherished an ambition to be a Regius 
Professor of History, these papers have not been edited in any academic 
sense. A letter from Thurston to Gordon of 3 March 1879, printed in 
the Records, leads Dr. Morrell to assume (pp. 383-4) that the sale of cane- 
land to J. & D. Spence of Melbourne was completed, but, in fact, the 
firm objected to the price asked and withdrew its offer at the close of 
October 1879. Gordon had only printed a fragment of the correspon- 
dence on this subject. One other example must suffice. Gordon 
apparently believed that the Colonial Office was divided on the question 
of native rights and Dr. Morrell treats this opinion as a fact (p. 370) but a 
study of the minutes on incoming despatches would correct that view. 

A similar caution is needed in the use of parliamentary papers. Dr. 
Morrell seems to accept (p. 392) Wilkinson’s published memorandum of 
26 April 1882 as a refutation of the Rev. F. Langham’s charges of oppres- 
sion under the native produce tax. Yet there exists in the Secretariat 
files at Suva a long unpublished memorandum, also by Wilkinson, dated 
6 September 1882, of rather different tenor. He notes that in many 
provinces the tax was absorbing ‘by far the greater portion of their 
marketable produce ’ and that the chiefs had ‘ to strain to the utmost their 
authority ’ to get it paid. He refers also to ‘ the great numbers dealt with 
in the district courts for talaidredre’ (disobedience). This document 
was never transmitted to the Colonial Office. 

It would be a mistake, however, to conclude on a critical note. Dr. 
Morrell’s book is a notable contribution to the study of British activity 
in the Pacific, and it will be a most useful guide for many years to come. 


University of Hull ErHeL Drus 
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The New Cambridge Modern History. Vol. xii. The Era of Violence, 
1898-1945. Edited by Davip THomson. (Cambridge: University 
Press, 1960. 37s. 6d.) 


One of the problems facing the editor of the final volume in any historical 
series is to know where to stop, for no isolated date can be entirely satis- 
factory where a variety of topics are being pursued. Dr. Thomson’s 
choice of 1945 for this volume seems a fair compromise, but unfortunately 
this terminal point has remained in the title while largely disappearing 
from the table of contents. One chapter, on Latin America, goes on to 
1949 (although there seems no particular reason why it should); many of 
the other main themes followed in the volume peter out in the early 
thirties. 

Thus the volume has certain obvious and disappointing omissions. 
Presumably the work was originally planned on too generous a scale, 
and the editor or the publishers found that they had enough material 
to fill 569 pages without dealing with the second World War and its ante- 
cedents. If so, it was surely a blunder not to round off the volume at 
1933 or at some earlier point. The reason given (p. 12) for the omission 
of any account of the military history of World War II is that the extensive 
civil and military histories of the war that are being compiled from official 
sources are not complete. This does not explain the choice of a date 
which must suggest to the reader that the history of the war has been 
covered, and it does not explain the much more serious omission of 
practically all reference to the international politics and diplomacy of the 
era of Hitler and Mussolini, of Stalin, Roosevelt, and Churchill, of Tojo, 
Gandhi, and Stafford Cripps. These are precisely the topics that a great 
many readers will hope to find when they take down the volume. 

It is always tempting to wait until all the archives are opened, or until 
the publication of official series of documents and official histories is 
complete. A law of diminishing returns progressively reduces the novelty 
of this evidence, but it continues to flow. We already have a vast amount 
of detailed information about everything of major importance in the 
nineteen-thirties and nineteen-forties; indeed, we know more about 
these two decades than we do about the nineteen-twenties. Itis becoming 
difficult to distinguish the wood from the trees; publications such as the 
eleven valuable but massive volumes of the Chatham House history of the 
second World War vie in bulk with the enormous monographs on the 
origins of the first. Sooner or later we must get the story into its right 
perspective, and for this reason must regret the excellent opportunity 
that has been lost here. 

Or, to look at the matter from a slightly different angle, there is an 
unfulfilled promise in the title, ‘The Era of Violence’. There have 
been many eras of violence, and with this title we might reasonably 
expect to find its peculiar twentieth-century manifestations forming the 
main theme of the book. Apart, however, from the question-begging 
definition of violence as ‘ the abuse of power’ on page 13 the theme is 
more or less lost sight of until the editor remembers to make some obser- 
vations on it in his short final chapter. To equate violence with the 
illegitimate use of force is not very helpful, for what government or party 
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will admit that its cause is not just? He reminds us that the many domestic 
forms of violence which preceded the first World War in all European 
countries were accompanied by an increasingly raucous and violent 
international diplomacy, so that the growing recourse to violence after 
1918 cannot be attributed entirely to the after-effects of the war. How- 
ever, the nineteen-twenties saw a retreat from domestic violence in most 
countries, including England, and of the later and more international 
forms which really characterize the era we are told little. Of the under- 
lying conditions of which ‘ violence ’—in Dr. Thomson’s definition— 
was the symptom we have no doubt useful hints in the chapters on econ- 
omic, strategical, social, and other factors, but they introduce a main 
narrative which is largely incomplete. 

The volume nevertheless starts well, following the established pattern 
of the series, with these background chapters. Dr. Thomson first briefly 
surveys the whole field, noting that the capacity of modern nations to 
generate power ‘far exceeded their ability to harness such power for 
creative and constructive purposes alone’. The theme of Professor 
G. C. Allen’s masterly chapter on the economic map of the world is not 
so much the abuse of power as the transference of economic power from 
Europe to a well-intentioned but inexperienced United States. He 
perhaps exaggerates the extent to which the totalitarian states had prepared 
themselves for war in 1939. Two chapters on the transformation of 
social life (by Dr. Thomson) and on political institutions in Europe (by 
the late Sir Robert Ensor) follow; they overlap to some extent but also 
complement each other usefully and provide better clues to the interna- 
tional movement of the inter-war period than the inadequate theme of 
violence. After this ‘ Science and Philosophy ’ by Professor McKie, and 
‘ Literature, Philosophy and Religious Thought’ by the Dean of St. 
Paul’s reflect on the one hand man’s technological mastery and scientific 
comprehension of the universe and on the other the diversity, bewilder- 
ment, and experimentalism in European culture and humanistic studies 
which result from the material and scientific revolutions of this era. 

After this we leave Europe for a while with three chapters dealing with 
the Americas and Asia. Dr. J. H. Parry’s survey of Latin American 
history is a model of comprehensiveness; he rightly stresses the economic 
value of the continent to the Allied cause after 1941, but does not suffi- 
ciently emphasize the astonishing military weakness of all the Latin 
American states and the consequent fear of Japanese and even German 
attack—a fear which also influenced the State Department for a time. 
Mr. Brogan’s chapter on the United States is easily the most readable in 
the volume, with an admirable sketch of domestic developments but only 
a token glance at foreign policy. In chapter ix on the ‘ western question ’ 
in Asia and North Africa Professor Bernard Lewis’s contribution is too 
short to give more than the barest outline, but there is a well-rounded 
account of Indian developments by Professor C. H. Philips and two good 
sections on South-east Asia and the Far East by Professor D. G. E. Hall 
who, however, can also find little space for the broader international 
aspects. Thus it is carrying over-simplification too far to say that the 
U.S.A. continued to supply Japan with two-thirds of her war-material 
until the Pearl Harbour attack; there were progressive restrictions even 
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before the freezing agreements of July 1941, and those virtually brought 
to an end all Japanese trade with the United States as well as with the 
British and Dutch empires. The long chapter on ‘ Armed Forces and 
the Art of War’ by three distinguished service men deals mainly with 
European experience; it is full of interesting material but has little to say 
about such topics as the American naval innovations in the Pacific war, 
and nothing to say about economic warfare. 

Thus there is no very clear common ground between these contribu- 
tors; and while the emphasis in the non-European chapters is primarily 
on domestic developments we are told virtually nothing about the domes- 
tic tensions and imperatives in the totalitarian states which were the main 
source of inter-state violence. Hitler and Mussolini and the other super- 
men scarcely appear at all. There follow nine chapters which must 
presumably be intended to give the central story of this era of violence, 
mainly from the point of view of European international relations. But 
even here the broader survey of international developments is limited to 
three, or perhaps four, chapters, although each is indeed an excellent 
synthesis of voluminous material. These are by Mr. J. P. T. Bury on 
international relations from 1900 to 1912; Mr. J. M. K. Vyvyan on the 
approach to war in 1914; Mr. Rohan Butler on the peace settlement and 
its aftermath, 1918-33 (a particularly valuable contribution), and to these 
should perhaps be added Professor J. W. Davidson on the 1914-18 war 
and peace settlement in the Pacific. Among the rest Mr. C. T. Atkinson’s 
chapter on ‘ the war of 1914-18’ has nothing to say about the political, 
diplomatic, financial, or economic aspects of the struggle; it is written 
by a convinced Westerner, and has hardly a word of criticism of any of 
the generals, and hardly a good word for any of the civilians. There is a 
rather exciting account by Mr. Isaac Deutscher of the Bolshevik revolution 
which, however, only takes the story down to November 1917; of subse- 
quent Russian events and the tremendous impact of Communism on the 
post-war world we are told extremely little. We end with three chapters 
on the League of Nations (Professor J. L. Brierly); economic interde- 
pendence and planning (in which Professor Asa Briggs goes over much 
the same ground as that already traversed by Professor Allen); and the 
British Commonwealth of Nations by Mr. J. C. Beaglehole. 

The book remains, in spite of the absence of any unifying theme or 
central narrative, a valuable contribution to recent history; it goes perhaps 
half or even two-thirds of the way towards a definitive history of the 
period. Even as a portfolio of twenty-two essays by twenty authors it 
has many uses for many readers. How strange nevertheless that all the 
vital and culminating struggles of the period should have been excluded. 


London School of Economics W. N. MeEp.icortr 
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Short LNVotices 


It was bound to come. A Study of History inevitably followed by 
A Study of Prehistory, which if not by Professor Toynbee himself, would 
be written in terms of which he would approve. Professor Rushton 
Coulborn’s book, The Origin of Civilized Societies (Princeton University 
Press; London: O.U.P., 1959. 30s.), starts off by defining seven 
‘ primary civilized societies’ in terms of a ‘ criterion of individuation’ 
which depends on the recognition in each of what Kroeber and Frankfort 
have independently called ‘ form’ or ‘ style’. As Frankfort was careful 
to point out, the distinction of characteristic form in a civilization is a 
very tricky business, and to a large extent dependent on the survival of 
a literary record of some kind: with non-literate prehistoric com- 
munities, dependent on their recognition as entities on variations in 
material culture, the task is virtually impossible. Professor Coulborn, 
however, briskly brushing aside objections to his method (‘all opinions 
and arguments which ignore, minimize, or deny this manner of individua- 
tion are rejected as wrong’), attempts to interpret his chosen civiliza- 
tions not only from the archaeological evidence, but from myths sur- 
viving in the Old and New Worlds. Such methods do not recommend 
themselves to the prehistorian nor, one would feel, to the historian 
either. The imposition of a predetermined conceptual model on the 
prehistoric and earliest historic past produces results in terms of that model, 
and the rather vague generalities proffered in the final chapter as ‘ The 
Meaning of the Advent of Civilized Societies ’ hardly come as a surprise 
after a demonstration of the process by which they were obtained. 


University of Edinburgh Stuart PiGcorr 


The theme of Bernhard Blumenkranz’s Juifs e¢ chrétiens dans le monde 
occidental, 430-1096 (Paris: Mouton, 1960) is the life of the Jews ina 
Christian world that had not yet learned to see them and treat them as a 
people apart. It is a story that is meant to stand, and does stand, in 
vivid contrast to that of the Jews in the Europe of the crusades; and in an 
epilogue the author sketches the new scene that emerges from the eleventh 
century, and suggests some reasons for a change in outlook that affected 
Church and State. It is a fair-minded and learned piece of writing, where 
scholars of many disciplines will find food for thought: if it has a failing, 
it is repetitiveness. I am inclitied to wonder if the author does not go 
beyond the evidence in his picture of the happy Jews of the earlier Middle 
Ages, undifferentiated from their Christian neighbours in name, language, 
clothing, habitat or occupation; I should, for example, have supposed 
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that the Jews of Arles were assigned a special section of the town wall to 
defend in 508 precisely because they were regarded as a distinct community. 
But there can be no question that Dr. Blumenkranz is right about the 
climate of opinion in general. Economic historians will wish to take 
note of his criticisms, at times forcible, of the views of Robert Latouche, 
A. R. Lewis and particularly Charles Verlinden on the participation of 
Jews in early medieval trade: the equation of Jew with merchant simply 
will not do. There is more evidence of Jewish farmers than of traders. 
The section on Christian-Jewish polemic seems important and deserves 
proper assessment by an expert; and amateurs of A. D. Nock will wel- 
come this book as a contribution to the study of the technique of con- 
version. The core of the book, however, lies in the author’s analysis 
of the fate of the Jews at law. He will not have it that they stood outside 
the complex of national laws in the barbarian states. Not merely their 
own religious law was recognized as valid for its limited purposes; the 
law under which they were assumed to live was Roman Law. Legally 
speaking, and to the compilers of the Vo/ksrechte, Jews were Romans. 
This extremely important conclusion was long ago reached by Waitz, who 
argued that if the Vo/ksrechte did not specially recognize a class of Jews 
it was because they were Romans; but the present author is much less 
tentative than Waitz and, to my mind, disposes of a gratuitous assumption 
that has run through legal writing from Brunner to Beyerle: the assump- 
tion, namely, that the Jews were strangers without the law. It cannot 
long withstand an examination of the forty-nine titles of the Codex 
Theodosianus that are concerned with the special problems of the Jews, 
and it runs directly contrary to the spirit in which successive barbarian 
kings (and particularly the Merovingians) can be shown to have acted 
towards them. It is of interest that in the exceptional case of Visigothic 
Spain, when the Jews were indeed persecuted as a people despite, and 
even because of, forcible conversion, the Codex, in the form of Alaric’s 
Breviary, was abrogated in 65 4, thus cutting away the basis of Roman Law 
that was their traditional protection. The Visigoths had nothing to 
learn from Hitler. Furthermore, the Roman Law of western Europe 
from the eleventh century, when the era of ghettos dawned, was the 
Corpus of Justinian, in every way more hostile to the Jews than the Codex 
of Theodosius, itself by no means friendly intone. Dr. Blumenkranz’s is 
a grim tale of private (mainly episcopal) persecution of Jews, in which, 
however, kings and even popes did not as a rule feel justified in joining— 
a persecution that intensifies, and thus increasingly differentiates the 
Jews from their neighbours, from the fifth to the tenth centuries. The 
earliest benediction of a church bell reads ‘ Sit etiam signorum istorum 
sonitus, Domine, Iudeis et perfidis terrificatio valida resipiscenda a 
malitia ’. 


University of Manchester J. M. Wa iace-Hapriii 


In Beitrage zur belgisch-niederlindischen Geschichte (Forschungen zur 
mittelalterlichen Geschichte, hrsg. von H. Sproemberg, H. Kretzschmar 
und E. Werner, Band 3. Berlin, Akademie-Verlag, 1959. 32.50 DM.), 
Professor H. Sproemberg has brought together ten essays relating to 
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various aspects of the history of the Netherlands and the Rhineland, 
principally during the Middle Ages. Five have appeared in print before 
[Judith, K6énigin von England, Grafin von Flandern (1936), Die loth- 
ringische Politik Ottos des Grossen (1941), Residenz und Territorium im 
niederlandischen Raum (1936), Die Niederlande und das Rheinland in 
der ersten Halfte des 14° Jahrhunderts (1936) Zur Geschichte der 
katholischen Kirche in Belgien I (195 2)], but in ratherinaccessiblejournals, 
and their appearance together in one volume will doubtless be welcomed 
by medievalists. They are reprinted just as they first appeared, except 
that the author has taken the opportunity to add to each an appendix 
bringing the bibliography up to date, and, in the case of the first four 
articles mentioned above, discussing, briefly, the subsequent development 
of his argument. Five new essays have been added, three of them 
dealing with large and important problems in medieval European 
history. ‘ Die Seepolitik Karls des Grossen’ is a detailed examination 
of the maritime policy of Charlemagne in which it is argued that though 
Charlemagne did the best he could to ward off attacks on his empire by 
sea, being personally very active in this matter to the end of his life, the 
creation of a navy which could match his enemies at sea was in the 
nature of things impossible, beyond his or anyone else’s power to achieve. 
The crucial fact was that the essential prerequisite of a strong war fleet, 
namely a strong mercantile marine, was lacking, and even those few 
territories in the Empire with maritime interests, like Friesland and parts 
of Italy, were not in the same class, technically, or economically, as 
Scandinavia or Byzantium. Still in the field of military history, more 
ambitious in scope, but more derivative in approach, ‘ Die feudale 
Kriegskunst ’ relates the art of war in the Middle Ages to the structure 
of medieval society and argues that feudalism fixed and limited medieval 
military strategy and tactics. In ‘ Liittich und das Reich im Mittelalter ’, 
Dr. Sproemberg appears in more familiar guise to give a general survey 
of the history of the town and bishopric of Liége during the Middle 
Ages in which he stresses the importance of Liége’s relations with the 
Empire and the part played by France in ensuring the preservation of 
Liége’s independent status. The volume is completed by two slighter 
essays, ‘ Schiller und der Aufstand der Niederlande’, and ‘ Zur Gesch- 
ichte der katholischen Kirche in Belgien II ’, the last being an assessment 
of the final posthumous part of de Moreau’s ‘ Histoire de l’église en Belgique’. 


Birkbeck College, London G. C. Grsss 


As might be expected from its distinguished author, the main weight 
and main merit of The Vikings by Johannes Brondsted (trans. Estrid 
Bannister-Good. Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1960. $§s.), lie 
on the side of archaeology. The concrete appurtenances of viking life 
are well discussed, and there are twenty-four pages of attractive illustra- 
tions. There are also good chapters on the ancient viking towns, runic 
inscriptions, and the viking way of life. The book, however, tries to 
offer too much, and its chapters on history and religion invite criticism. 
The first five chapters attempt a sketch of viking history. They are 
clear and useful, if rather over-confident that viking armies can be 
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classified as Danish, Norwegian, or Swedish. The author has unfortun- 
ately not been at pains to remove all ill-founded traditional matter from 
his material. He continues, for example, to indulge in the practice of 
identifying viking leaders mentioned in contemporary chronicles with 
legendary figures found in late Icelandic romantic sagas. So Reginherus, 
who captured Paris in 845, is identified with Ragnar Lodbrog, and 
Inwaer, who was active in England about 865, with Ivar the Boneless. 
But unlike his predecessors, who also have these identifications, the 
author does not show how uncertain they are, but gives them as facts. 
Other errors about viking leaders are to bring Roric to England in 850 
(p. 49), and to make Olav Kvaran the leader defeated at Brunanburh 
(p. 77), though this has long been known to have been Olav Guthfrithson. 
This part of the book has not been written with pains, and the author does 
not in fact always use the knowledge he has. For example, in his chapter 
on ancient towns, he hints how apocryphal are the Jomsborg vikings 
(p. 147), but in his historical sketch he brings them to the battle of Svold 
in the traditional way (p. 75). The chapter on the religion of the vikings 
is inefficient. There is little attempt to show how cult succeeded cult, 
and how cults varied in their appeal in different areas, or to indicate the 
age of the evidence for the myths quoted. The absence of place-names 
containing the name of Oden in Iceland is mentioned, but the obvious 
conclusion is not drawn. The chapter on the poetry of the viking age is 
also poor even for its length. The skaldic verse is described, but the 
English reader is not even told that all the poems discussed (e.g. Vé/uspd) 
are not skaldic. Pure inaccuracies also occur: one can only wonder 
what is meant by ‘ the great tragic Vo/sung poem’ (p. 292). The book 
is not well translated. English idiom is often violated, e.g. ‘The sun 
went out ’ (/.e. was eclipsed), ‘ verbal stratagems ’ (/.e. rhetorical devices). 
There is ignorance of English conventional names for historical figures, 
e.g. Henry the Fowler appears as ‘the Birdcatcher’, and there is one 
appalling false etymology, the Régsthu/a being said to be a ‘ rigmarole’ 
(or is this merely an unhappy pun?) Lastly, the index is ill-arranged, for 
the entry of medieval persons under nicknames and patronymics violates 
both English and Scandinavian convention. 


Balliol College, Oxford . A. CAMPBELL 


Over the last century and more a considerable number of works of 
scholarship, chiefly in German and in the Scandinavian languages, have 
been devoted to the many problems of the elucidation of inscriptions in 
runic writing which are to be found on tombstones and memorial stones, 
on ancient tools and weapons, on coins and other diverse objects in 
many places ‘ from Yugoslavia to Orkney, from Greenland to Greece ’, 
but chiefly in Scandinavia, especially Sweden, and to some extent in 
the British Isles. In his Rwmes: an Introduction (Manchester: University 
Press, 1959. 30s.) Mr. R. W. V. Elliott has now provided for the educated 
general reader who cannot readily make use of books in other languages, a 
guide to the study of runes in general and of English runic inscriptions in 
particular. Like many others he is fascinated by runes and runic writing, 
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not only from their intrinsic interest, but also from the glimpses afforded 
by the runes, employed as they were for ritual and magic, as well as for 
secular uses, of a remote pre-Christian Germanic past. Our knowledge of 
runic writing in England is dependent in part on the runic alphabet 
(fuporc) which, together with a man’s name, beagnop, in runic writing, 
forms parts of the ornamental inlay on a one-edged sword or scramasax 
found in 1857 in the River Thames and now exhibited in the British 
Museum. Some of Mr. Elliott’s comments seem ill-considered. For 
example, he asserts that the provenance of this find ‘ suggests ultimately 
Southern, and presumably Kentish, origin ’ (p. 79), as if swords never left 
their place of origin—an assumption which, it need hardly besaid, is notonly 
contradicted by the evidence of heroic poetry, of archaeological discovery, 
of Anglo-Saxon wills, but is also contrary to common sense. Nor is he 
on safe ground when he dates this scramasax to the ninth century on the 
supposition of ‘ Danish or Viking influence’. Mr. D. M. Wilson has 
pointed out to me that the basis for the dating of the Thames scramasax 
can only be the close resemblance of its ornament (with similar pendent 
triangles and twisted bronze, copper and silver inlay—but not “brass and 
silver’ wire, as Mr. Elliott describes it) to that of the Sittingbourne 
scramasax (also in the British Museum), which, since it exhibits elements 
of the well-known ‘ Winchester’ style, must be dated to the late ninth 
or early tenth century. It might be added that philological considera- 
tions would in any case make it difficult to accept for the Thames scrama- 
sax the very much earlier dating to the period ¢. 550-c. 600 proposed on 
archaeological grounds by Professor Birger Nerman in The Antiquaries 
Journal, vol, xxxix, July-October, 1959: the spelling beagnop is very 
unlikely to have developed before 7oo. Again, an identification fre- 
quently made, and regarded as probable by Mr. Elliott (p. 78), which 
links the pada of certain coins in the British Museum and the Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Cambridge, with Peada, son of King Penda and sub-king of 
south Mercia 654-6, must be rejected, if only because the coins cannot 
be so early (see P. Grierson, Sy/loge of Coins of the British Isles, Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge, Part I, 1958). Another possibility to be considered 
is that pada was a moneyer otherwise unknown. Mr. Elliott would have 
been well advised to seek the help of specialists when dealing with matters 
outside his own field of runology. But those of his readers who know 
nothing about runes (for whom after all the book was written) will 
learn something from this survey. 


Pinner, Middlesex F. E. HArMER 





Medievalists are always reluctant to dismiss any text of medieval 
origin as completely worthless, and no doubt rightly: it all depends on 
what one understands by worth. No serious scholar would regard the 
late-tenth century Vita of S. Fridolin (BHL. n. 3170), the supposedly 
Irish founder of the monastery of Sackingen in the time of Clovis, as a 
usable source for events of the early sixth century; and the attempt in the 
last chapter of Margrit Koch’s Sankt Fridolin u. sein Biograph Balther (Geist 
u. Werk der Zeiten, 3; Zurich: Fretz u. Wasmuth Verlag, 1959. 9.50 fr. 
S.) to give it some element of historicity by identifying Clovis with the 
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second ruler of that name and by regarding the dedication of the monas- 
tery to Hilary as primitive and therefore evidence of some sort of con- 
nection between the founder and Poitiers is quite unconvincing: the 
most that can be claimed is that the tradition that the founder of Sackingen 
was a Fridolin (whose Irish origin is strenuously contested by Fraulein 
Koch herself) may be authentic. It is, however, with the Vita as a 
literary product of Ottonian Germany that the book is largely concerned. 
An analysis of the Prologue (of which Fraulein Koch gives us a better 
text than that in Krusch’s edition, from a recently discovered eleventh— 
twelfth-century Ziirich manuscript) and other parts of the text follows the 
now-familiar paths first mapped out by Ernst Curtius. ‘The most inter- 
esting section of the book is that in which the V7a is considered in relation 
to others which attribute the origins of a monastery to Irish missionary 
activity and a parallel is drawn with the supposed activity of Apostolic 
and sub-Apostolic missionaries as the founders of diocesan sees, a theme 
which surely deserves to be developed more fully. Such a wide range of 
material is quoted that the Vita Frido/ini and its author, who is tentatively 
identified with the Balderic who later became bishop of Speyer, tend to be 
lost sight of. Balther none the less emerges as a minor but interesting 
addition to the writers of Ottonian Germany who, within the limits 
imposed by the narrow range of material at their disposal, made intelligent 
attempts at historical reconstruction and the biographical treatment of 
figures of the past. 


Iniversity of Edinburgh D. A. BuLLOUGH 


The first two parts of the Polish section of the Inventaria Archaeologica 
(ed. M. E. Marién. Lodz, 1958 and 1959) deal respectively with the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries and with the migration period of the fifth 
and sixth centuries. Each part contains some ten plates, each plate 
displaying drawings of a group of finds from a particular site. On the 
reverse of each is bibliographical information, notes on the site, its 
discovery and general character, a description of the objects found, an 
estimate of their date, references to comparable, material and so forth. 
The drawings are clear and the commentary succinct and businesslike. 
Archaeologists will find it easier than historians to interpret and use most 
of this material, but it contains items of interest also to the latter. There is 
the tenth-century hoard of Arab dirhems, most of them struck at Samarcand, 
found in the Prosna valley; another dirhem struck at Bactra found at 
Leczyca; and an eleventh-century find which includes coins from Hun- 
gary, Germany and even from England. 

B. 


Mr. John H. and Mrs. Laurita L. Hill, as a number of articles testify, 
have been working for some years on the career of Raymond IV of 
Toulouse, particularly in connection with the First Crusade, in which he 
played so prominent a part. Raymond IV de St.-Gilles, comte de Toulouse 
(Toulouse: Edouard Privat, 1959. 900 f.) appears in a French translation 
and is a complete biography of the count, based on their researches. Its 
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emphasis is on his part in the Crusade. ‘The first fifty years of his life, 
when he was establishing himself in Languedoc, are treated competently 
but a little summarily. But his career once the Crusade was launched is 
treated in loving detail. ‘ Loving’ is, indeed, the correct word. The 
authors are frank hero-worshippers; and the interest of their book lies 
in their attempt to interpret the well-known story of the Crusade to show 
that on every occasion Raymond behaved honourably, wisely and well. 
The authors are careful and thorough in their use of the available first- 
hand material; and to some extent they succeed in making their point. 
Raymond, who incidentally has not been so harshly treated by modern 
historians as they would imply, was undoubtedly the best educated of the 
leaders of the Crusade. He had the broadest idea of statesmanship of 
them all; and he was the only one to behave, one might say, as a gentle- 
man. His piety was genuine; and he kept his promises. But the authors 
push their case a little too far. There are two points in particular which 
do not quite carry convinction. First, in order to enhance Raymond’s 
position, they slightly denigrate the papal legate, Adhemar, bishop of 
Le Puy. Adhemar is, admittedly, a shadowy figure. But it is clear from 
all sources that he commanded enormous respect and prestige amongst the 
Crusaders. He cannot therefore have only been an amiable nonentity 
with the merit of being uncontroversial, as the authors imply. Secondly, 
they have to explain why Raymond’s chaplain, the chronicler Raymond of 
Aguilers, is so often critical of his master. They do so by depreciating 
him asa chronicler. He was, they consider, stupid, inaccurate and preju- 
diced. They are able to show that sometimes his dating is at fault. 
But they are too ready to assume that anything that he says unfavourable 
to the count is based on prejudice (as it often is) or is untrue. If Ray- 
mond of Aguilers contains a derogatory incident which is omitted in the 
Gesta, they are apt to disbelieve it, forgetting that the author of that rather 
laconic diary may not have been on the spot or may not have been inter- 
ested. They do not succeed in explaining adequately why their hero was 
so unpopular not only amongst the Crusaders in general but even amongst 
his own followers. Prejudice only supplies half of the answer. A 
greater man would surely have carried his own people with him. Never- 
theless, to anyone who is not blinded by the dare-devil unscrupulousness 
of the handsome Bohemond or the posthumous romantic indealization 
of the negative Godfrey, Raymond is the most attractive of the Crusaders; 
and it is pleasant to have his qualities so fully appreciated. The book 
regrettably lacks an index. As an apologetic slip from the publishers 
confesses, the seal on the cover represents Raymond VI of Toulouse, not 
Raymond IV. 


London STEVEN RUNCIMAN 


The question whether the mediaeval German emperors were, or were 
not, imbued with ‘ the idea of a universal Empire’ and whether they 
pursued a policy of ‘ world-dominion’,! has been so widely discussed 
that it might be thought that there was little left to be said. Nevertheless 


1Cf. A. L. Poole, in The Cambridge Medieval History, v. 479. 
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Hans Joachim Kirfel makes some useful points in his volume, We/therr- 
schaftsidee und Biindnispolitik. Untersuchungen zur auswartigen Politik der Staufer 
(Bonn: Ludwig Réhrscheid Verlag, 1959. 18 DM). His starting-point 
is the views put forward in 1938 and 1939 by Heinrich Triepel and Robert 
Holtzmann.' By then the idea that the Hohenstaufen emperors were 
actively seeking world-dominion had been virtually discarded; but 
Holtzmann and Triepel put forward a somewhat nebulous compromise 
theory, according to which the emperor, although he had no pofestas 
in respect to other rulers, nevertheless had some sort of auctoritas over 
them by reason of his rank and dignity—a notion which Triepel interpre- 
ted as a loose hegemony or leadership over a free European community. 
These theories have subsequently been criticized by Walther Holtzmann;? 
even so, and in spite of their Nazi flavour, they appear to have had some 
influence in this country. The positive merit of Dr. Kirfel’s book lies 
in his sober and patient sifting of the evidence upon which they rest, 
particularly of the terms reguli, reges provinciarum and reformatio imperit, 
which cannot, he convincingly demonstrates, carry the towering con- 
struction built upon them. Dr. Kirfel does not deny the growth of 
“universalist ’ ideas in the twelfth century; but he insists upon the neces- 
sity of distinguishing between speculative thinking and the motives and 
mainsprings of political decision. So far as the latter is concerned, the 
idea of world-dominion may have been used as a ‘ diplomatic instrument ’ 
in conflicts with the papacy and with Byzantium, but it was not so used in 
relations with other kingdoms, in particular with France and England. 
Here Dr. Kirfel’s careful analysis of the correspondence between Henry 
II and Frederick I is important. Equally useful is his demonstration that 
much of the alleged evidence for universal ambitions consists of ex parte 
statements by avowed enemies of the Hohenstaufen—for example, John 
of Salisbury—and is about as probative as current American denunciations 
of Russian or Russian denunciations of American imperialism. In Dr. 
Kirfel’s view, Hohenstaufen foreign policy does not fall outside the 
normal pattern of international relations; the terms used by Otto of 
St. Blasien—foedus, affinitas, subiectio—accurately describe its methods. 
His arguments seem to me entirely convincing, and it would be a good 
thing if we could now regard what has on the whole been a singularly 
unproductive controversy as closed. 





London School of Economics G. BARRACLOUGH 


Ailred of Rievaulx, sadly neglected until Sir Maurice Powicke and 
Dom André Wilmart ‘ excavated ’ him nearly forty years ago, has had his 
full share of attention from editors and commentators in recent years. 
Almost all his works are in print, and it is not difficult to reckon up at 
least twenty essays and monographs devoted to various aspects of his life 
and thought, not counting various long articles in dictionaries. It might 
well be thought that the fertility of the soil was nearing exhaustion. The 


1H, Triepel, Die Hegemonie. Ein Buch von fribrenden Staaten (1938); R. Holtzmann, 
‘Der Weltherrschaftsgedanke des mittelalterlichen Kaisertums und die Souveranitat der 
Staaten ’, Hist. Zeitschrift clix (1939). 

2W. Holtzmann, Das mittelalterliche Imperium und die werdenden Nationen (1953). 
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latest addition, by a Cistercian scholar, Pere Amédée Hallier, Un éducateur 
monastique: Aelred de Rievaulx (Paris: Gabalda, 1959. 1300 f.), is not, as 
its title might suggest, concerned primarily with the scholastic or philo- 
sophical aspect of Ailred’s activities. It is, rather, a careful, intelligent 
and sympathetic analysis of the principles and methods of his dealings 
with his young monks, and the purely monastic and spiritual side of their 
training forms a large part of the exposition. In this training, the tradi- 
tional monastic ascesis of the Rule of St. Benedict, St. Augustine’s doc- 
trine of the advance of the Christian mind through a study of the 
Scriptures, and Ailred’s own emphasis on Christian, spiritual fellowship 
or friendship as the bond of unity between individuals and throughout 
the whole community, are the principal elements. Ailred was nothing if 
not an Augustinian, and his concept of monastic education as an ever- 
deepening, ‘ experiential ’ knowledge of Scripture and the truths of faith 
is a close translation of the Benedictine programme of /ectio divina into 
Augustinian language. Asa result, the book is of interest to the monastic 
historian rather than to the historian of education or of ideas. Little is 
said of the specifically intellectual elements of Ailred’s teaching seen, 
e.g. in the De Anima, and nothing at all of the impromptu dialogues and 
discussions of which Ailred was the centre and which seem a feature 
almost unique to the Rievaulx of his day. Pére Hallier’s book shows 
clearly, what we know from so many other sources, that literary work and 
meditative theology were by this time common features of Cistercian life; 


the cor that Cistercians should be seen and not heard, if ever part of 
the original programme, had not survived the contrary opinion of St. 
Bernard. 

Peterhouse, Cambridge M. D. KNowLes 


In Saggi storici intorno al papato (Miscellanea Historiae Pontificiae, xxi. 
Rome: Pontificia Universita Gregoriana, 1959) eleven Jesuit scholars, 
professors in the Faculty of Ecclesiastical History in the Gregorian 
University, have collaborated to produce a volume of essays on papal 
history (in German, Italian, Spanish and French), as an appropriate gift 
to the present pope and to celebrate the first quarter-century of their 
Faculty (1932-57). The theme lends a certain unity to the collection, 
and the quality of most of the papers is high; but their range in time and 
topic is so exceedingly wide that no reviewer could hope to make an 
informed comment on them all. Father L. Hertling opens with a 
fascinating analysis of the names of the Roman bishops down to the 
mid-third century; he concludes that the majority were probably freed- 
men, but that no deductions can be made from their names (still less 
from the Liber Pontificalis) about the province or country of their origin. 
V. Monachino attempts to sketch the changing pattern of papal authority 
nella controversia Ariana. P. Rabikauskas continues his careful studies of 
papal diplomatic with a study of the Scrip/um clause in tenth-and eleventh- 
century bulls in the context of a changing but still inchoate papal 
‘chancery’. F. Kempf reviews -at length Walter Ullmann’s Growth of 
Papal Government (London, 1955), in which he finds small virtue—a view 
of this penetrating and controversial book which will surely not be 
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shared by many medievalists. Father Kempf has no difficulty in showing 
that on many points of interpretation other scholars disagree with Dr. 
Ullmann; in a book which includes sections on the Donation of Constan- 
tine, the coronation of Charlemagne, the ideas and ideals of Gregory 
VII and much more, this is hardly to be wondered at. It is less clear, 
however, that Father Kempf, in his attack on Dr. Ullmann’s main thesis, 
has grasped its full meaning and ramifications; and there is a danger that 
the debate will turn too much on the use of cant labels, Monismus and 
Dualismus, as descriptions of the means by which divine authority was 
thought to be mediated in early medieval Christendom. The medieval 
papers close with an essay by M. Batllori on Alexander VI’s legate at 
Anagni in 1494, and his efforts to deal with Charles VIII and the Sforzas. 
R. G. Villoslada discusses (in general terms) the validity of the word 
‘ Counter-reformation ’, or rather ‘ Contrareforma’, and concludes that 
it can be taken to imply both the movement of reform (with its medieval 
roots) and the reaction to Protestantism which modern study has analysed 
in the Catholic revival of the sixteenth century. J. Wicki describes the 
activities of Cardinal Carpi who (among other assignments) was the first 
and last Cardinal Protector of the Society of Jesus. B. Schneider 
shows how the papal nuncios in Germany and the Jesuits they employed 
worked together in the sixteenth century. J. Grisar analyses the returns 
from 100 Italian bishops in 1602-3 about ‘ reserved cases ’ (sins for which 
priest confessors could not give absolution) in answer to a questionnaire 
from Rome. One may wonder if seventy pages of careful analysis were 
needed to establish (p. 375) that murder, perjury, superstition, blasphemy 
and the sins of the! flesh were common in seventeenth-century Italy, but 
there is much of value in his account of the procedures involved, and 
some of the sins were more historically interesting than these. The 
tenth article is the last of a seties of distinguished contributions to the 
history of Latin America made by the late Father P. de Leturia (it has 
been skilfully reconstructed from his papers); its theme is the policy of 
Pope Pius VIII in the face of a Spanish America in process of emancipa- 
tion. The series is concluded by an entertaining account by P. Droulers 
of the papal nuncios in Paris under the July monarchy, essentially diplo- 
mats, aware of the dangers but not of the possibilities of the new France 
in which they were living. In a Preface the Dean of the Faculty 
outlines its history; this, the lists of theses and publications, and the 
book itself, are a fitting monument to its rapid and remarkable growth. 


University of Liverpool C: N. L. Brooke 


How seriously should we take Pierre Dubois? ‘The incoherencies 
in his writings are not just the result of the shortcomings of his editors, 
though indeed in this respect he might have been better served. They 
reflect what was, for all its quick apprehension and lively imagination, a 
disorderly mind of no great depth, very different in its quality from the 
intelligence of such clerkly contemporaries as John of Paris or the author 
of the Rex pacificus. ‘ Pauca enim in hoc mondo consueverunt ita bene 
fieri quin possent fieri et ordinari modo perfectiori et commodiori ’: 
and Dubois was always ready to explain how. But this indefatigable 
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progressive was gullible (does he not repeat without comment the story 
that Charlemagne reigned for 125 years ?) and his proposals for reforming 
everything, though definite and detailed, were in no proper sense realistic. 
Neither in person nor by his writings did Dubois achieve the influence 
he sought so keenly. He remained the provincial attorney, successful in 
his own sphere, gazing passionately from outside at the high political 
game he was not fitted nor allowed to play. There is nothing sinister 
about Dubois; rather he has a sort of ingenuous charm which still draws 
readers to him. For their instruction Dr. Mario delle Piane contributed 
substantial papers to the Studi senesi in 1952-4; these, revised and ampli- 
fied, he has now published as a book under the title Vecchio e nuovo nelle 
idee politiche di Pietro Dubois (Florence: Le Monnier, 1959. 18001.). 
The first part comprises an account of the literature about Dubois and 
a discussion of the canon of his works. Dr. delle Piane’s bibliographical 
essay is genuinely critical as well as comprehensive; he deals some hard 
knocks to scholars who, overimpressed by Dubois’s ‘ modernity ’, have 
tried to drag him outside his historical context. What he has to say about 
the canon, though hardly novel, seems conclusive; besides the Summaria 
brevis and the De recuperatione seven other works, all very short, can be 
safely attributed to Dubois (but was it necessary to spend three pages 
arguing that Pierre did not write the Disputatio inter clericum et militem?) 
In the second half of his book Dr. delle Piane deals with Dubois’s ideas. 
Here he is quite successful in avoiding the mistake of reading too much 
system into a profoundly unsystematic writer. Discussion is centred 
round the big themes to which Dubois keeps returning by varied routes: 
the relations of Church and State, and the position of the French monarchy 
in the respublica Christiana. At times Dr. delle Piane is a bit long-winded; 
his subtleties can seem over-refined when compared, e.g. with the more 
direct approach of Professor W. I. Brandt. Nevertheless, this is a 
solid and useful piece of work, based on wide reading of the polemical 
literature of the early fourteenth century. Dubois emerges as more 
important in the history of opinions than in that of ideas. But Dr. 
delle Piane is entitled to the last word about him: ‘ Autore non facile, che 
resiste ad ogni definizione sintetica ad etichetta.’ 


University of Durham H. S. OFFLER 


The announcement of an ecumenical council shortly after the election 
of the present pope was bound to arouse public interest and it was to 
instruct that public, particularly his fellow Roman Catholics, perhaps, in 
what had been achieved and in the forms and procedures that had been 
established in its twenty predecessors that Professor Hubert Jedin pub- 
lished last year his K/eine Konziliengeschichte. ‘The book is directed to the 
general reader, but the English translation (Ecumenical Councils of the Catholic 
Church, Freiburg: Herder; Edinburgh-London: Nelson, 1960. 21s.) is 
weicome because no outline of comparable authority has appeared in this 
century outside the covers of encyclopaedias. The two most recent 
councils, at Trent and the Vatican, are given most space, but the essential 
disputes and decisions of the councils of the undivided church, of the 
papal councils of the Middle Ages and of the controversial councils of 
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the fifteenth century are each in turn distilled into a few lucid pages. It 
is a masterpiece of compression. For this is no dry catalogue. The 
development of continuing themes is periodically enlivened by snatches 
of colourful detail, such as the hollow cane used by the Alexandrians at 
Ephesus to smuggle their apologia into Constantinople. Dr. Jedin is 
both theologian and historian and is as much at home in the Christological 
differences of Nestorius and Cyril as in the political aims of Charles V 
during the council of Trent. His main theme is the developing relation- 
ship between the papacy and the episcopal members of the councils, 
beginning from the representation of Sylvester among the overwhelm- 
ingly eastern bishops at Nicaea and culminating in the rejection of the 
minority group’s safeguards for episcopal concurrence in the decree of 
papal infallibility at the Vatican Council. On the whole this is treated 
objectively: the equivocations of Popes Vigilius and Honorius are 
acknowledged (pp. 45-8), the dangers of political pressure on papal policy 
are not disguised (pp. 91, 95), the inadequacy of the reforms proposed at 
Trent by the Curia is admitted (p. 169). At the same time the emphasis is 
sometimes questionable, possibly because of the need for compression. 
It is true that the conciliar claim to superiority at Constance was an emer- 
gency measure (p. 116), but John XXIII’s flight was the occasion and not 
the cause of that claim which had been advanced earlier on respectable 
canonical grounds even by some who finally opposed the decree of 1415. 
Nor, it may be thought, is sufficient justice done to the anxieties for 
episcopal rights that arose from the procedural rules of the Vatican Council 
laid down by Pius IX before the assembly opened (p. 197). Despite the 
early admission that the definition of the ecumenical nature of a council 
has not been thoroughly explored and the concluding hints that the rela- 
tions between papacy and episcopate have not been finally settled, papal 
monarchy is given the benefit of any doubts that remain. There is a 
bibliography, a chronological table, but no index. Fliche and Martin’s 
Histoire de l’église is a surprising omission from the bibliography and in 
this edition space might have been found for some English studies of the 
ancient councils. 


The Oueen’s University, Belfast C. M. D. Crowprr 


The third volume of The Register of Thomas Langley, Bishop of Durham 
1406-1437, ed. R. L. Storey (Surtees Society 1959) continues the bishop’s 
acta and missives from 1421 to 1430. Much is purely diocesan routine, 
along with certain convocation material already, for the greater part, 
printed. There are (pp. 36, 109) documents concerning the erection of 
Manchester College and Langley’s statutes for the collegiate church of 
St. Andrew, Auckland, in which the bishop can be seen redistributing 
the prebends owing to their now altered value. One long series relates 
to the preaching of Beaufort’s crusade against the Hussites (1428, 
pp. 127f). The cardinal sent Langley full liturgical instructions for the 
services at which the cross was taken. There follow the bishop’s 
commissions to preach the crusade in the archdeaconries and in the city of 
Durham itself. There is one interesting English will (p. 164) of a rich 
Newcastle man who presents lead to various churches. The conditions 
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of parts of County Durham are revealed by an order (p. 192) of the bishop 
in 1430 that the parishioners of Lanchester, Medomsley and Esh shall 
cease their practice of leaving arms in the churchyard when they come to 
church. 


All Souls College, Oxford E. F. Jacos 


One by one the early matriculation books of the Universities appear 
in print. That of Louvain has now reached its third and largest volume, 
Matricule de l’université de Louvain par A. Schillings 1485-1527 (Brussels: 
Palais des Académies, 1958). Lacking an index and also identifications 
of the names it is a little cumbersome to use but valuable in tracing the 
movements of scholars. The great majority of these were firmly local, 
but a sprinkling came from England and Scotland, the latter, apparently, 
in small groups of four. There were about 700 students enrolled every 
year, they were assigned to pedagogies and were divided into ‘ rich’ and 
‘poor ’, neither of which terms, probably, implied more than a technical 
differentiation. A careful study of the volume will reveal many interesting 
details of University life in one of the larger universities of its day. 


University of Sheffield G. R. Porrer 


The extraordinary achievement of Egidio da Viterbo, the Augustinian 
who was general of his order when Luther broke with Rome and who 
rose to be a cardinal, cannot yet be appreciated in its right proportions. 
This is inevitable when most of his works, including the extremely im- 
portant Historia viginti saeculorum, are still unpublished and what is avail- 
able in print is not sufficient to give us an adequate idea of his stature as a 
scholar. On the other hand, we are well aware of the tremendous in- 
fluence he exerted upon Christians and Jews and of his very significant 
role in the so-called Christian interpretation of the Cabala. Francois 
Secret has now printed for the first time the Scechina e Libellus de litteris 
hebraicis (Rome: Centro Internazionale di Studi Umanistici, 1959, 2 vols.). 
The Libellus de litteris hebraicis, which he sent in 1517 to Cardinal Giulio de 
Medici, the future Pope Clement VII, is an examination and interpretation 
of the letters of the Hebrew alphabet, authorities cited here including 
besides the Old and New Testaments, also Greek and Latin classics, 
particularly Plato and Vergil, and even such recent authors as Pico della 
Mirandola and Johann Reuchlin, whose part he took in his dispute with 
the Cologne Dominicans, to which we are indebted infer alia for that 
masterpiece of wit, the Epistolae obscurorum virorum. A much more 
ambitious work, and considerably more substantial in size and scope, 
was the Scechina, which was never completed by the author. Here 
Egidio’s horizons were infinitely wider than in the Libe//us, the subject 
matter being nothing less than the Cabala as seen by a Christian Platonist. 
The importance of the Scechina and the Libe//us to the historian of Hebrew 
studies is therefore clear. And in a way one can say that Egidio, only 
eight years younger than Pico della Mirandola, may perhaps have lacked 
here his universality, but showed instead a common sense and sense of 
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proportion which Pico had certainly lacked. The edition of these texts 
by M. Francois Secret, whose valuable Le Zéhar chez les kabbalistes chrétiens 
de la Renaissance, published in Paris in 1958 forms also a useful introduction 
to these works, is exactly what one would expect from a scholar of his 
calibre. He has carefully annotated and indexed them, thus providing 
a most useful instrument to students on the subject. Scholars working 
on Renaissance Hebrew studies, a field on which the reviewer must 
confess his complete ignorance, will be accordingly grateful to M. Secret 
for making available to them these two fundamental texts in so valuable 
an edition, while the Centro internazionale di studi umanistici must be 
congratulated for including these two handsome volumes in their Edizione 
naxionale dei classici del pensiero italiano. 


University College, London R. WEIss 


Professor S. A. Fischer-Galati’s Ottoman Imperialism and German 
Protestantism, 1521-1555, Harvard Historical Monographs xliii (Harvard 
University Press; London: O.U.P., 1959. 32s.) is the first attempt to 
give a comprehensive account of the effect of the Turkish policy of Charles 
V and Ferdinand I on the fortunes of the Reformation in Germany. 
This was a problem well worth investigating. Mr. Fischer-Galati has 
confirmed what was known in principle, v/z. that the Protestant princes of 
Germany exploited Ferdinand’s need for help in the defence of Hungary 
to achieve legal recognition for their religion. Indeed, from 1526, the 
correlation between Turkish pressure in Hungary and imperial concessions 
to the Protestants, became a remarkably close one. Conversely, relaxa- 
tion of pressure immediately produced a much tougher Catholic policy. 
It was useful to have this demonstrated in some detail. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Fischer-Galati’s book does not fulfil the promise of its theme nor of the 
author’s own, very solid, researches. His style is painfully flat and there 
are numerous inaccuracies of fact: ‘ Magnates’ is not an adequate des- 
cription for princes like the archbishop of Mainz (p. 7); the Peasants’ War 
took place in 1525 and not before 1524 (p. 23); Khaireddin Barbarossa 
did not raid Algiers in 1529 (p. 59); he had been ruler of Algiers for a 
long time and in 1529 he captured from the Spaniards the Pefion, the 
fortified rock at the harbour entrance; in 1541, Charles V’s ‘ close adviser ’ 
was not Cardinal Granvelle but his father, the secretary Nicolas Perrenot 
de Granvelle (p. 86); there were four lines of dukes of Brunswick in the 
sixteenth century and the Schmalkaldic League did not attack ‘ the Duchy 
of Brunswick’ but Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel. Grubenhagen and 
Liineburg had actually joined the League. There are more such slips. 
They are all unimportant in themselves; but, together, they seem to 
show an inadequate acquaintance with the general history of the period. 
This impression is reinforced by the author’s treatment of Charles V, as 
against Ferdinand I. He realizes, quite correctly, that Ferdinand’s 
preoccupation with Hungary was not the only determining factor in 
Habsburg policy in Germany. But his treatment of Charles V’s policy 
and preoccupations is little more than a summary of Brandi and a few 
other secondary authorities and it lacks Brandi’s understanding of Charles 
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V’s problems and his own attitude towards them. As a result, Mr. 
Fischer-Galati has not been able to give us a balanced view of Habsburg 
policy in Germany, but one which is even more onesided in its stress on 
the Turkish problem than previous histories were in their stress on the 
religious and the French problems. Nevertheless, this book is a useful 
monograph and a welcome corrective to the traditional view. 


University of Nottingham H. G. KoENIGSBERGER 


Professor Gerhard Ritter has reprinted a collection of nine essays on 
the Reformation under the title Die Weltwirkung der Reformation (Munich : 
R. Oldenbourg, 1959), written between 1927 and 1946 (not, as the pub- 
lishers say, between 1928 and 1958) and first published in 1941. One 
may wonder why. Most of them bring little that is new or was very 
new when they were written. Some old controversies between German 
and Austrian historians were better forgotten. They reflect little credit 
on a famous historiographical tradition. The essays are not always 
factually accurate and some of the author’s judgments are distinctly odd. 
Thus, the duke of Alva did not introduce the Spanish Inquisition into 
the Netherlands ; Bodin did not develop his political ideas under 
Henry IV ; Charles V at the diet of Worms, in 1521, can hardly be called 
a Spaniard. Only a year before, the comuneros had rebelled against him, 
at least in part because he was wot a Spaniard. Can one really believe 
that the Reformation and the secularization of ecclesiastical property 
gave German economic life a great impetus? Nor is Dr. Ritter’s style 
attractive. It is highly rhetorical and full of the emotional Germanic 
archaisms fashionable in the twenties and thirties. Luther reminds Dr. 
Ritter of the ‘ungeschlachten Reckengestalten deutscher Vorzeit’ ; 
Zwingli shows ‘ kernig deutsche Stammesart’ ; Hutten is a ‘ Kampen- 
gestalt’. After this, one is no longer surprised to find a cheap quip 
about the ‘ theatralischen Pathos romanischer Heiliger’. Most extra- 
ordinary of all is the self-congratulation that Lutheranism preserved 
Germany from the pharisaical pride of using a religious feeling of being a 
chosen people (‘ Auserwahltsein ’) as a justification of imperialism. This 
passage appears in the essay ‘ Luther und der deutsche Geist ’, first pub- 
lished in 1941, i.e. at the peak of the imperialism of the German ‘ Herren- 
volk’. But, perhaps, here is a clue to Dr. Ritter’s thought. The 
passage refers not to the contemporary events of 1941 but to the Bis- 
marckian period. Was it, in fact, a veiled criticism of Hitler’s Germany, 
a criticism which, even in this form, it must have taken a great deal of 
courage to make at that time? Dr. Ritter’s friendship with the leaders 
of the German resistance and his later imprisonment in a Nazi concentra- 
tion camp would lead one to think so. This impression is strengthened 
by the one post-war essay, ‘ Luthertum, Katholisches und Humanis- 
tisches Weltbild ’ (1946), an essay which is in a quite different class from 
all the others. In it, Ritter provides an analysis of the spiritual values of 
Lutheranism, as he has also done in some of the earlier essays. Here he 
is at his best and few other historians have shown as clearly as he has the 
nature of the purely religious aspect of Luther’s revolt. But in the 1946 
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essay there is something more. There is a passionate concern with 
Luther’s religious and moral message and its relevance to the human 
condition and to political action, a concern which does not shrink from 
ctiticism, either of Luther himself or of many hallowed German traditions. 
Was it perhaps Dr. Ritter’s courage and honesty which made him reprint, 
side by side with this fine essay, those pre-war writings with all their 
shallow judgments and rhetorical vulgarity ? 
University of Nottingham H. G. KoENIGSBERGER 


The theme of W. Urban’s Chtopi wobec reformacji w Matopolsce w drugiej 
potowie xvi w (Cracow, 1959), is the reaction of the peasants in Lesser 
Poland towards the reformed doctrines in the sixteenth century. In the 
backward regions the peasants were not particularly affected; there 
resistance to the church took the form of superstitious fidelity to pagan 
beliefs. In the more highly developed areas, however, where economic 
expansion was taking place, a variety of attitudes was apparent. On the 
one hand the peasants might adhere to the reformed religion as a method 
of resisting the economic pressure of the Church, while on the other they 
might look to the protection of the Church where the gentry were con- 
verted to Calvinism. The Counter-reformation was not slow to enlist 
the support of the peasants against the landlords, where they had em- 
braced the reformed religion and at the same time raised labour rents. 
The author emphasizes the need for closer investigation of ecclesiastical 
institutions’ records, as well as those of Polish protestant bodies. 


Oueen Mary College, London R. F. LEsiz 


Volume 13 of the first Abvei/ung (1533-1559) of the Nuntiaturberichte 
aus Deutschland series (Tubingen: Max Niemeyer, 1959. 48DM. Im 
Auftrage des Deutschen Historischen Instituts in Rom) takes up the 
publication of the correspondence of the papal representatives in Germany 
during the pontificate of Julius III where it was left by Kupke at the end of 
Volume 12 in 1901. The editor is Heinrich Lutz who continues the same 
editorial methods as in previous volumes, and there is a foreword by 
Walther Holtzmann. The period covered is May 1552, just after the 
suspension of the second period of the Council of Trent, to October 1553 
when Julius II reluctantly withdrew the legates he had sent to France and 
to the Emperor Charles V in an unsuccessful attempt to promote peace 
between them. Pietro Camaiani as nuncio and later Girolamo Dandino 
as special ‘ peace-legate ’ are the chief diplomatists concerned. We hear 
very little indeed about religion. Not only the Interim but also the 
Council of Trent and Church Reform seem dead as mutton. The main 
internal German topics are the revival of Charles V after the Peace of 
Passau, his check at Metz and the subsequent troubles in Germany up to 
the battle of Sievershausen and the death of the Elector Maurice of 
Saxony. The chief aim of Julius III is to be peacemaker between 
Hapsburg and Valois, but the unalterable and deep-seated hostility of 
Charles V to the French, as hopelessly treacherous and unreliable, comes 
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out again andagain. Very interesting are the first reactions at the imperial 
court to the accession of Queen Mary in England, hopes for the restoration 
of Catholicism in England being almost balanced by apprehension in 
regard to the possible relations of the new regime with France. Charles 
V counsels the greatest caution on the papacy especially as it becomes 
clear that Mary will have a difficult row to hoe. There are some inter- 
esting bits about the secret mission to London, on behalf of Dandino, of 
Commendone. Four more volumes will complete the first Absei/ung of 
this series, which will end, in effect, with the severance of papal relations 
with Charles and Ferdinand by Paul IV in 1556. Of these one volume 
(No. 15) will contain the correspondence as ‘ peace-legate’ of Cardinal 
Pole during the years 1553-6. 


Trinity College, Cambridge H. O. EvENNETT 


The value to historical research of parish and other civil registers of 
births, marriages, and deaths, is usually regarded as genealogical. Some 
interesting facets of the functions that they have also possessed, not merely 
as evidence of personal status but as instruments of civil and religious 
control, are disclosed in a series of articles by different hands in Archivum 
viii for 1958 (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1959. 15 NF.). 
These describe their origins—mainly in the sixteenth century and in associ- 
ation with the Reformation—the development of the manner in which 
they have been kept, and the arrangements that have been made for their 
custody, and preservationin elevencountriesin Europe(including England 
and Wales, but not as yet France, Germany, Italy, Spain, or the Netherlands) 
and eight in Latin America. The continuation of the series will greatly 
enhance its usefulness. 


Without making an original contribution to scholarship, Rayner 
Unwin, The Defeat of John Hawkins (London: Allen and Unwin, 1960. 
258.), provides a detailed and responsibly written narrative of the San 
Juan de Ulua expedition which is fuller than any hitherto attempted. 
Dr. J. A. Williamson’s is not the only modern documented account which 
gives an appreciable amount of space to the voyage, as the author suggests: 
A. Rumeu de Armas, Viajes de John Hawkins (Seville, 1947), is a Spanish 
treatment on a similar scale, having some interesting differences of em- 
phasis. It is not apparent, indeed, that Spanish texts, other than those 
available in English, or modern secondary works in Spanish have been 
used. ‘The geographical and navigational settings are filled in adequately 
and the inaginative background descriptions are only occasionally over- 
done. The concluding chapter, on David Ingram’s alleged travels in 
North America, is an amusing essay in the improbable, but it lacks the 
critical sobriety of its predecessors. There are no footnotes, and a short 
list only of the principal books consulted. 


University of Liverpool D. B. QuINN 
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Dr. A. Tenenti has examined in the Venetian notarial archives a series 
of the formal documents by means of which owners of ships or goods 
lost at sea renounced title to them in favour of the assurers. His book 
Naufrages, Corsaires et Assurances Maritimes a Venise 1592-1609 (Paris 
S.E.V.P.E.N., 1959) is devoted to summarizing these documents. This 
devious approach to maritime history has produced a list of 1021 ships 
trading to and from the port, the places they were trading with, the manner 
of their loss, the names of many of the owners of the ships and the 
assurers, and often some details of the cargo carried. Copiously indexed, 
the book is a mine of information on Mediterranean commercial activity 
which will be vigorously worked by specialists. Strangely enough, the 
documents throw little light on marine assurance itself; no premiums 
are recorded, the amount assured is rarely shown, and there is never any 
indication of its relation to the value of ship or goods. The introduction, 
in which the author has drawn on his acquaintance with a wider range of 
sources, is of far more general interest. It summarizes the influences 
which were beginning to have their effect in depressing the maritime 
fortunes of Venice; the entry of Dutch, German and English shipping 
into the Mediterranean carrying trade, the activity of corsairs of many 
nations and the incapacity of the medievally organized Venetian state to 
deal with the corsair probiem. Nevertheless, the view that Venice’s 
position was very nearly maintained until well after the turn of the century 
is confirmed here. Two-thirds of the losses shown in the tables were due 
to the ever-present troubles of storm, shipwreck and fire; the greatest 
inroads of corsairs were made not by the Moors of North Africa but by 
the Uscocchi of the Dalmatian coast. The decisive role of the Moorish 
corsairs was not yet evident, unless in discouraging Venetian traffic in 
the western basin of the Mediterranean. Insurance rates were not high 
(between Venice and Syria or Alexandria 34 or 4 per cent was normally 
paid) and until 1605, the last date for which Dr. Tenneti records a premium, 
they were stable. It would be interesting to know how they moved 
during the next twenty years, when Venetian maritime decline—by that 
time, surely, under the influence of corsair sailing ships in all parts of the 
Mediterranean—quickened into near-collapse. 


University of Hull ; RavpH Davis 


In these days when so much attention is being paid by county archivists 
to family papers deposited by solicitors it is good to see Wiltshire putting 
first things first. The short Guide to the Records in the Custody of the Clerk of 
the Peace for Wiltshire compiled by Mr. Maurice G. Rathbone (Trowbridge: 
Wiltshire County Council, 1959. 5s.), the first of a series to the Trow- 
bridge Record Office, is exclusively concerned with the judicial and 
administrative records of the clerk of the peace, which are described in a 
businesslike way. The retiring clerk, Mr. P. A. Selborne Stringer, 
under whom the record office became established in 1947, contributes a 
foreword. Wiltshire is far better documented for the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries than most counties. The sessions files (or great 
tolls) exist in almost unbroken series from 1603, and the Elizabethan 
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minute book, an edition of which was published in 1949, is perhaps the 
earliest document of its kindinthe kingdom. There is, too, an interesting 
series of pleas for debt in the sheriff’s court during the Interregnum, 
Mr. Rathbone has added a competent index and a table of statutes which 
gave rise to or affected the various series of documents, though rather 
oddly no reference is made here, or in the introduction, to that section of 
the Public Records Act, 1958 which opened a new chapter in the history 
of local records by giving the lord chancellor the oversight of quarter 
sessions records. 


Public Record Office, London N. J. Witirams 


P. Pirri’s L’Interdetto di Venezia del 1606 e i Gesuiti. Silloge di documenti 
con introduzione (Rome: Bibliotheca Instituti Historici S. 1., 1959) is a col- 
lection of hitherto unpublished documents from the Jesuit archives at 
Rome which sheds much light on the position of the Jesuits during the 
Interdict of 1606, though little new information is forthcoming about the 
conduct of Sarpi or of Venetian diplomacy. The Jesuits appear to have 
been taken unawares by Paul V’s determination to force the issue, and the 
virtual success of the Signoria in prohibiting the publication of the inter- 
dict increased their sense of isolation. In Venice and in most towns of 
the hinterland the Jesuits were extremely unpopular, and under suspicion 
as supporters of the Papacy and Spain. But their influence made their 
attitude of vital importance to both Venice and Rome. The Venetian 
decision to enforce obedience under pain of death placed the Jesuits ina 
dilemma: it was an open invitation to ignore the interdict, supported by 
valid precedents and accepted by the majority of the clergy; the only 
alternative was to leave Venetian territory without possibility of return. 
After momentary hesitations, Paul V’s rash decision took the issue out of 
the Jesuits’ hands. The presence in Venice of Father Castorio, who had 
played a leading part in the exodus from France, ensured the success of 
the departure. The importance of the Jesuits in the opening of the 
struggle is clear. In Venice, the incompetent nuncio Mattei turned to 
them continually for advice; the French ambassador, de Fresnes, had 
been converted by Father Possevino; the Spanish ambassador openly 
showed his friendship at the moment of the expulsion. In France, Paul 
V hoped to gain the support of Henry IV through the influence of Father 
Coton. Possevino set out from Venice for Rome with the clear intention 
of acting as mediator. Yet the Jesuits were neither so successful nor 
so powerful as they obviously expected to be. Possevino remained in 
Rome for two months before receiving an audience from the pope, not 
only because of the opposition of the Padre Generale of the Order, Ac- 
quaviva, but through Paul V’s reluctance to meet him. The French 
ambassador, whom Possevino trusted implicitly, wrote to Henry IV 
strongly opposing the use of Jesuits to effect a reconciliation, while the 
mediator finally appointed by Henry IV—Cardinal de Joyeuse—soon 
showed his Venetian sympathies. The pope was forced to accept the 
intervention of France and Spain; their acute rivalry allowed the Venetians 
to win most claims. With the intervention of foreign powers, the Jesuits 
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lost importance. Their weakness was accentuated by their internal divi- 
sions. The deep hostility between Castorio and Possevino, probably 
dating back to the expulsion from France, flared up in this new crisis. 
The Padre Generale Acquaviva was not too sure of his authority, and was 
concerned about the provincial and general assemblies to be held the 
following year. After ensuring obedience to Paul V’s orders, he accepted 
the increasingly unfavourable terms of the French and Spanish mediators: 
the price of the reconciliation was the expulsion of the Jesuits. 


St. Antony’s College, Oxford S. WooLF 


The thirtieth volume of the Book of the Old Edinburgh Club (Edinburgh: 
T. & A. Constable, 1959) is the first sent for notice in the pages of this 
Review. The Book will be found in five libraries in England and eleven 
in America, a neglect which this volume alone shows to be quite un- 
justified. There is a good deal on Georgian and Regency Edinburgh 
including a fascinating paper on some unrealized projects, and a rather 
dreary one on a single tenement on the Castlehill. Two papers stand out 
as valuable for the social or economic historian: Mr. Basil Skinner 
admirably describes the development of a small industrial community 
on the Water of Leith (its source of power) between the sixteenth and 
eighteenth centuries, Mr. W. H. Marwick discusses the development of 
retailing in shops in the eighteenth and nineteenth. In addition the 
calendar of Edinburgh manuscripts in Edinburgh public libraries offers 
a number of entries of general interest. Let it be said that there are 
things within this handsome binding which are not quite worthy of it. 
But most contributions are of a high standard, and the editors have 
laboured hard to produce a fine index. 


University of Edinburgh A. A. M. Duncan 


Mr. E. M. G. Bellfield’s Annals of the Addington Family (Winchester: 
Warren & Son Ltd., 1959. 25s.) does not, and was not intended to throw 
any new light on the strictly political career of Henry Addington, first 
Viscount Sidmouth, 1757-1844. Its value lies in the carefully documented 
account of the family; the social circumstances and the personal character 
of the statesman whom Shelley put in the pillory alongside Castlereagh. 
There is added some useful and interesting information on later members 
of the family and, perhaps more important, others concerning the estates, 
the heirlooms and the papers. Mrs. Dorothy Warren has supplied a 
chapter on the Addington pedigree. The admirable bibliography is 
reproduced by permission from an Oxford B. Litt. thesis of Mr. J. G. 
Rogers. 


Edinburgh Guiapys Scorr THOMSON 


Dr. W. R. Brock’s The Character of American History (London: 
Macmillan, 1960. 25s.) is, according to his preface, ‘ intended 
primarily for those with no previous knowledge of the history of the 
United States; but it is hoped that those already acquainted with the 
history of that country will find its pages not altogether unprofitable ’. 
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In other words, the book is meant both as a textbook and as a general 
interpretation. Perhaps it will bewilder the beginner, if he expects to 
find a conventional work organized in short factual chapters and dealing 
in summary fashion with everything in American life from Alexander 
Hamilton to Ernest Hemingway, from Jonathan Edwards to Billy 
Graham, or if he expects to find a simple chronological narrative of the 
administrations of successive presidents. But one may doubt whether 
such jogtrot surveys have much value, even for beginners. They are 
too neat and superficial to challenge the imagination. In any case, Dr. 
Brock has attempted something more ambitious and more commendable. 
A few years ago his Cambridge colleague Frank Thistlethwaite produced 
a comparable study (The Great Experiment) in which the history of the 
United States is elucidated in broadly economic terms. Dr. Brock’s 
emphasis is broadly political. His treatment is possibly less original, and 
his style less lively. Yet he too has managed to write a most successful 
interpretative essay, well-informed, perceptive and robust. There are one 
or two slips (‘ Tilman’ for ‘ Tillman’ on p. 187; on p. 8 the quotation 
from Frederick Jackson Turner dates from 1914, not 1893). But in the 
main Dr. Brock’s treatment is at once solid and provocative. He has 
an excellent grasp of political doctrines and political realities. He is 
open-minded; for example, he speculates as to whether the peaceable 
secession of the lower South might not have been preferable to civil war 
in the long run. He has a nice gift for formal aphorism, as when he 
remarks: ‘ Military history does not lend itself readily to summary. The 
details are too important and the bald account of strategic factors flatters 
too much the prescience of the victors.’ Altogether, a most competent 
and intelligent volume to add to the small but growing number of con- 
tributions to American history by British scholars. 


University of Manchester Marcus CUNLIFFE 


Saggi sulle origini del pensiero meridionalistico (Catania: Istituto di Storia 
Economica dell’ Universita, 1958. 26001.) by Antonio Petino is a 
reprint of five essays already published separately and now slightly 
amended for the sake of continuity. Although the idea of examining the 
attention given by eighteenth-century economists to the problem of the 
Mexzogiorno is a good one, the essays are disappointing. They offer brief 
summaries of writings by Galanti, Balsamo, Scrofani and the English 
observer, John Symonds, but they are too superficial and uninformative to 
make a useful book. Except for some figures of grain production and 
prices (which are interesting, but require amplification and supplementa- 
tion from other sources) the book contains nothing that cannot be ob- 
tained by reading the authors Dr. Petino has chosen to study. Moreover, 
the essays are too loosely attached to one another to be a useful survey of 
the general theme suggested by the title. Nor is their bibliographical 
basis very reassuring; of the ten papers on agricultural subjects which 
Symonds contributed to the Awnals of Agriculture, Dr. Petino cites only 
two. (Had he studied the Avna/s more closely, he could also have added 
some references to the essay on Balsamo.) 


Merton College, Oxford Joun M. Roserrs 
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In his The Age of the Democratic Revolution: a Political History of Europe 
and America, 1760-1800, vol. i, The Challenge (Princeton: University 
Press. London: O.U.P., 1959. 45s.) Professor R. R. Palmer has 
written an important and stimulating book. It is based on the contention 
that there was in the later eighteenth century an ‘ Atlantic Revolution ’, 
a widespread movement of hostility to the political institutions of the 
ancien régime of which the American and French revolutions are merely the 
most outstanding examples. The theory is not new, but this book (it 
covers the generation from 1760 to the early seventeen-nineties and is to 
be followed by a second volume which will deal with the last decade of 
the century) is the first attempt to apply it on a really large scale to the 
events of the period. Dr. Palmer begins by stressing the extent to which 
political life almost everywhere in the north-Atlantic world in the later 
eighteenth century was dominated by what he calls ‘ constituted bodies ’"— 
diets, provincial estates, parliaments, the governing bodies of towns, the 
parlements in France, even the assemblies of the British American colonies. 
All of these, in varying degrees, bestowed political, social, legal, or fiscal 
privileges on their members. In all membership was to varying extents 
hereditary, in fact if not in theory. This traditional form of political 
structure, he argues, was attacked during this period from two sides. 
On the one hand ‘ enlightened ’ rulers and ministers—Joseph I, Gustavus 
Ill, Maupeou, the younger Pitt—attempted to reform it from above. 
On the other middle-class revolutionaries in Geneva, New England and 
the United Provinces, and to some extent in England and Ireland, 
attempted with varying degrees of success to overthrow it from below. 
The first of these attacks had broken down almost everywhere by 1789 
in the face of a resurgence of privileged conservatism, and this paved the 
way for the revolutionary outbreaks of the seventeen-nineties. This is 
an attractive thesis in many ways. Dr. Palmer supports it with great 
erudition, and shows that he recognizes the difficulty of applying it too 
mechanically to a wide range of differing social and political structures 
scattered from the Urals to the Alleghanies. Some doubts and questions 
none the less suggest themselves. ‘Though he discusses in considerable 
detail the privileged institutions which.impeded change, he says much 
less about the radical and reforming groups which were now increasingly 
challenging them. In particular he says little about the part played by 
economic development, at least in the more advanced parts of Europe, in 
stimulating demands for social and political change. How far, moreover, 
can one speak in this context of ‘the? Democratic Revolution? How 
far and in what ways were these widely-scattered ‘ democratic ’ movements 
interconnected? The author deals with this question (he is particularly 
interesting on the repercussions of the American Revolution in Europe) 
but by no means exhausts it. Again, can anything be learnt from the 
geographical distribution of these movements? Why, for example, 
were political conflicts so much more violent in Geneva than in roughly 
comparable city-states such as Augsburg or Frankfurt? Once more Dr. 
Palmer suggests an answer but has hardly said the last word on the sub- 
ject. Or, if we extend our time-scale, can any meaningful comparisons 
at all be drawn between the revolutions of this period and the political 
upheavals which affected so much of Europe in the mid-seventeenth 
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century? These are very difficult questions: it is one of the greatest 
merits of this provocative and sometimes brilliant book that it stimulates 
the reader to ask them. 


London School of Economics M. S. ANDERSON 


The Central Administration of the East India Company 1773-1834, by B. B. 
Misra (Manchester: University Press, 1959. 45s.), is a careful and lucid 
summary of certain aspects of British administration in Bengal from 
North’s Regulating Act of 1773 to the Charter Renewal Act of 1833 which 
deprived the Company of its trading privileges. The chief merit of the 
book is that it is the first connected account of the central administration 
in India during this lengthy period. As such it forms a useful companion 
to Professor C. H. Philip’s more comprehensive study, The East India 
Company 1784-1834 (Manchester, 1940), the existence of which probably 
accounts for Dr. Misra’s decision to omit all reference to the central 
administration of the Company in London. Nevertheless a succinct 
account of the organization of the East India House in Leadenhall Street 
and of the Board of Control at Westminster together with some discussion 
of the influence of the Home Government on Indian administration 
would have added to its value. Although there is a useful appendix 
on postal communications inside India the larger problem of the back- 
wardness of communications which severely handicapped the central 
government is not tackled. Neither is there any mention of sea com- 
munications or the ‘ desert route ’ for important despatches. The length 
of the period covered by this book precluded any detailed examination of 
the overwhelming mass of materials at the author’s disposal and forced 
him to rely on a judicious and selective examination of the manuscript 
sources and of the many expert monographs already published. In the 
main Dr. Misra’s efforts, and he has worked with great assiduity, have not 
led to any striking revelations tending to the overthrowal of accepted 
judgments. The period with which he is concerned opens with the 
passing of North’s Regulating Act, the first British attempt to lay the 
foundations of a central authority in India the need for which had been 
felt before, especially during the struggles with the French. Clive had 
advocated it. Warren Hastings saw the necessity for some central 
authority to direct and control foreign policy. The defects of North’s Act 
are one of the commonplaces of Indian history. It is strange therefore 
that Mr. Misra has not concentrated more on this. It may be that he was 
influenced by the fact that the subject had already been competently 
dealt with by many previous writers. Nevertheless it is surprising to 
find no reference to Dr. A. P. Dasgupta’s scientific monograph The 
Central Authority in British India 1774-1784 (1931) which was written under 
the able supervision of the late Professor Henry Dodwell. This failure 
to keep abreast of the results of modern research has led to certain errors 
which call for correction if a second edition is demanded. Barwell and 
Francis were civilians not soldiers as stated on page 19. It is strange to see 
so careful a writer as Mr. Misra (p. 21) perpetuating Ilbert’s inaccuracy 
in his historical introduction to The Government of India (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1907, pp. 50-1). It was the death of Monson, * the most 
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important event in his Indian career’, that enabled Hastings to exercise 
his casting vote. Clavering died later. In fact, Mr. Misra is rather 
shaky on the administration of Warren Hastings despite the fact that no 
period of Indian history has been more overwritten. In his summary of 
Benares affairs he has consulted no original sources and does not seem to 
be aware of the 1773 agreement with its zamindar. It is incorrect to 
state that Hastings ‘ annexed to the Presidency of Fort William the pro- 
vince of Benares which had been made over to Raja Cheyt Singh by a 
treaty in 1776’ (p. 26). When are we going to hear the last of this? 
There was no treaty with Chait Singh in 1776 and the annexation of his 
zamindari was the work of the hostile majority on Hastings’s council who 
were responsible for the Treaty of Fyzabad with the ruler of Oudh in 
1775. On page 54 Amir Khan is described as a Pindari. Amir Khan 
was a Pathan freebooter who at times co-operated with the Pindaris 
(See Busawun Lal’s Memoirs of the Puthan Soldier of Fortune the Nuwab 
Ameer-ood-Dowlah Mohummud Ameer Khan, compiled in Persian, trans- 
lated into English by H. T. Prinsep, Calcutta, 1832). In fairness to Mr. 
Misra it must be stated that with these exceptions there are very few 
inaccuracies. In his chapter on the Central Secretariat the author, for no 
adequate reason, omits all reference to the military, marine, and commercial 
administration of the Company. One would have expected a detailed 
account of the Board of Trade and the Military Department. He has 
chiefly concentrated on the revenue and judicial policy of the Bengal 
Government from the tentative revenue and judicial experiments of 
Warren Hastings to the disastrous Permanent Settlement of the land rev- 
enues by Cornwallis in 1793 and the judicial reforms embodied in the 
Cornwallis Code. He then deals with the fall from power of what has 
been aptly termed the Cornwallis caste of officials and discusses the policy 
advocated by Mountstuart Elphinstone, Charles Metcalfe, Thomas 
Munro, John Malcolm, Holt Mackenzie and others. The influence of 
the utilitarians has not been unduly stressed. Except for the years 
1813 to 1833 the ground has already been well covered by B. H. Baden- 
Powell’s The Land Systems of British India (3 vols., 1892); F. D. Ascoli’s 
Early Revenue History of Bengal and the Fifth Report (1917); R. B. Rams- 
botham’s Studies in the Land Revenue History of Bengal 1769-87 (1926); 
Dr. Sophia Weitzman’s invaluable Warren Hastings and Philip Francis 
(1929); Professor A. Aspinall’s Cornwallis in Bengal (1931); Professor 
Holden Furber’s John Company at Work (1948); and Dame Lilian Penson’s 
excellent chapter ‘The Bengal Administrative System 1786-1818’ 
(Cambridge History of India, vol. v, 1929). 


Balliol College, Oxford C. Cottin Davies 


The bi-centenary of the birth of Maximilien Robespierre in May 
1958 was celebrated in France by the Société des études Robespierristes, 
which arranged for the publication of a collection of Mathiez’s studies 
and the issue of a special number of the Asnales historiques de la Révolution 
Frangaise. In Germany it provided the occasion for a commemorative 
volume of twenty specialist studies contributed by scholars of varying 
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nationalities in the shape of Maximilien Robespierre, 1758-1794: Beitrage 
zu seinem 200 Geburtstag, edited by W. Markov, in association with the 
late Professor Georges Lefebvre (Berlin: Riitten and Loenig, 1958). It 
goes without saying that several of the chapters in the volume are by 
colleagues, pupils or disciples of Mathiez and Lefebvre. Several bear 
the Marxist imprint and others make occasional, and not altogether 
felicitous, use of the Marxist conventions. ‘There is a succinct intro- 
ductory review of Robespierre as the advocate of social justice and popular 
democracy by Lefebvre, which has been allowed to stand in the original 
French. ‘This is followed by a reconsideration of some of the leading 
historical problems raised by Robespierre’s career and policy by Calvet—a 
useful summary, but for the most part, repeating arguments heard before. 
Other well-known specialists of the revolutionary period provide more 
technical papers on aspects of the Robespierre saga connected with their 
own fields of research, for example, R. C. Cobb and Dr. G. E. Rudé—the 
only English contributors—write respectively on ‘ Robespierre and 
General Boulenger, of the revolutionary army ’ and ‘ the workers and the 
revolutionary government of the year II’, while T6nesson presents his 
thesis that ‘ neo-Hébertist’’ influence was greater than that of Robes- 
pierrism in the Parisian risings of the year III. It is inevitable in such a 
symposium that some of the contributions should be peripheral to the 
main theme of the volume. Such are S. Bernstein’s chapter on ‘ American 
Friends of the French Revolution ’, that of M. Buhr on the Jacobinical 
elements in Fichte’s philosophy of ‘ rights’, K. Schnelle’s study of the 
use of the revolutionary stage as a vehicle of political propaganda, and 
D. Cantimori’s ‘ Literary parallel between Kant and Robespierre ’. 
There are, however, several studies, notably those of G. Pioro and P. 
Labracherie on the ‘ Memoirs ” of Charlotte Robespierre, and J. Bruhat’s 
interesting analysis of Robespierre’s attitude to colonial questions, which 
throw new and valuable light on the personality or policy of Robespierre. 
Special mention should also be made of the long and scholarly chapter on 
the Enragés by the editor—and Albert Soboul’s masterly account of 
‘Robespierre and the popular societies’. A third group of essays 
comprises illuminating studies of the Polish insurrection of 1794 by 
B. Lésnodorski, the fate of the Austrian Jacobins in the treason trials 
of the same year by L. Stern, the activities of Martinovics as agent provo- 
cateur in the anti-Habsburg conspiracy of the Hungarian Jacobins by 
K. Benda, and the efforts of the Habsburg censorship to eliminate 
Jacobinism among the Bohemian peasants by K. Mejdiicka. The con- 
tributions have been carefully edited and between them form a substantial 
and welcome addition to Robespierre studies. 


University of Manchester A. Goopwin 


G. Debien’s Un Colon sur sa plantation (Université de Dakar, 1959) 
is a carefully edited collection of letters from a planter at St. Domingue, 
written chiefly to his wife in France, and dating from 1786 to 1790. The 
planter, Gaspard-Alexis, comte de La Barre, son of a military family from 
Poitou, was then living and working on the Vases plantation, belonging 
to his wife, born Catherine Lévéque, a Creole heiress of the island. As 
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Professor Debien shows, their story has both its typical and its peculiar 
features. La Barre first visited the West Indies as a young, very hard-up 
captain of dragoons in 1769, and during his stay at St. Domingue, a 
marriage was arranged which should have made his fortune. But Mlle. 
Lévéque, whom he married in France in 1770, although wealthy and 
brought up in a good Bordeaux convent, had, in colonial eyes, one in- 
effaceable blemish. She was suspected to be of African descent. The 
marriage, regarded at St. Domingue as a scandalous mésalliance, lost La 
Barre his command and his right to return with his wife to the colony. 
The La Barres were therefore forced to live abroad while unscrupulous 
agents wasted their property in the island. By 1786, the estate was 
neatly ruined and they were heavily in debt. So La Barre returned to 
St. Domingue alone, leaving his wife where she was accepted, in France. 
Their separation produced most of the letters now printed. These are 
not the only records of the family that survive. M. Debien has already 
used their estate records for a study of their plantations between 1774 
and 1798, published in the review of the Haitian Historical Society 1944-5. 
The letters yield some information on plantation management. But 
their chief interest lies in the portrait they give of La Barre himself, of 
his relations with his wife and other members of the family, including his 
prodigious father-in-law, and his reactions to the momentous events of 
these turbulent years in France and in the colony. Since La Barre was 
an observant and clear-headed witness, though always careful not to 
alarm his wife, his restrained commentary has considerable historical value. 
The record ends with his death in 1790, more than a year before the out- 
break of the great slave rebellion which was finally to shatter the world he 
describes. M. Debien has provided an excellent introduction and notes 
to the text, together with an index and some photographs of the planta- 
tion buildings. Three of the letters are from the family papers in the 
Archives de Vienne; the rest are from the La Barre papers in the Archives 
de la Charente-Maritime, which had been already carefully weeded before 
they passed into public keeping. 
University College of the West Indies Extsa V. GoveEIA 


The study of the French Revolution has been widened considerably 
in the last few years by the increasing amount of attention paid to contem- 
poraneous revolutions in other parts of Europe, and to the activities of 
French revolutionary agents in countries which came under their influence. 
Professor Paul Harsin recently drew the attention of historians to the 
interest and significance of the revolution which began in Liége in 1789 
and ended in the annexation of the new ‘ nation liégeoise’’ to France in 
1795. Professor René van Santbergen now brings detail to the later 
part of the story in his Robert de Paris et le pays de Liege en 1795 (Liége: 
Editions de la Commission communale de l’histoire de l’ancien pays de 
Liége, 1958). The account of the nineteen days spent by Pierre Francois 
Robert as representative on mission from the Convention throws light 
upon conditions existing in Liége as a result of occupation by French 
troops, and upon the part played by local patriots in bringing not only 
their own little country but the whole of the former Austrian Netherlands 
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into union with France. Among the documents which M. van Sant- 
bergen publishes at the end of his narrative, the report submitted by 
Robert de Paris to the Committee of Public Safety is of great interest. 


University of Liverpool IRENE COLLINS 


It is said that the Russians claim that Nelson learned all he knew of 
naval warfare from his brief contacts with Oushakov and his squadron 
in the Levant in 1799. If that be so, on the evidence of this book, 4 
Memoir of James Trevenen (Navy Record Society, vol. ci, edited by Christo- 
pher Lloyd and R. C. Anderson, London: Spottiswoode, Ballantyne 
& Co., for the Society, 1959. 45s.), he cannot have learned much. 
Trevenen, a young naval officer, who had sailed with Cook as a mid- 
shipman, became a post-captain in the Imperial Russian Navy, and was 
mortally wounded in the action with the Swedes off Viborg in 1790. 
The Memoir adds something to our knowledge of that war, and of the 
two fleets, neither of which seem to have been efficient or well-handled; 
but its real interest lies in Trevenen’s letters from the shortlived Royal 
Academy at Portsmouth, and in his account of Cook’s last voyage. The 
editors have done their work impeccably. 


Balliol College, Oxford A. B. R. RopGER 


Historians who are interested in the social and economic problems of 
Belgium in the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries will be grateful 
for Professor L. Genicot’s Inventaire des archives de la commission d’assis- 
tance publique de Namur, an V-1870 (Brussels: Archives de l’Etat 4 Namur, 
1959). The documents listed fall into four main groups: the first 
dealing with the Hospices civils created shortly after the ‘ reunion’ of 
Belgium with France, the second with the Hospice d’Harscamp created 
as the result of a bequest in 1805 for alleviating distress among the aged, 
the third with the Bureau central de bienfaisance created in 1804 to aid 
the needy who were not living in institutions, and a final group com- 
prising smaller collections of documents concerning mendicity, prisons, 
&c. Some of the documents listed refer to times earlier than the Year V, 
for new organizations often took over funds, duties, and records from 
earlier establishments. A table at the end of the volume helps the searcher 
to correlate this inventory with the incomplete inventory of 1941. 


University of Liverpool IRENE COLLINS 


Romme is usually remembered either as the inventor of the Revolu- 
tionary Calendar or as one of the ‘ martyrs of Prairial’. In his recent 
biography, Gilbert Romme: storia di un rivoluzionario (Turin: Einaudi, 
1959), Dr. Alessandro Galente Garrone establishes decisively that Romme 
merits attention for other reasons, though less for what he did than what 
he was. The manuscripts on which this admirable book are based have a 
complicated history but the most important of them have ended up in 
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Milan and Leningrad; Dr. Galante Garrone has used them so thoroughly 
that it is unlikely that anything of importance can now be added to his 
account, although some questions about Romme’s political evolution 
remain unanswered. It may be that this book’s greatest interest will be 
to the historian of ideas and society. Romme’s early life in the provinces, 
his establishment in Paris, his growing acquaintance with aristocratic 
and intellectual society, and his relations with his Russian patron and 
friend throw much light on the social mobility of the eighteenth-century 
intellectual. Romme’s most important influence on public affairs may 
have been exercised at this time, through his tutorship of Pavel Stroganov, 
who became the adviser of the young Alexander I, rather than later, 
during the Revolution. The episode is also interesting because of 
Romme’s own experiences in Russia, where he was received by Catherine 
II, and because of his dogmatic imposition of a Rousseaunian plan of 
education on the young Stroganov. In the Revolution itself, Romme at 
first limited himself to giving advice to his friends at Riom in their diffi- 
culties with Malouet. Later he founded two political clubs and sat in 
both the Legislative and the Convention. Nevertheless, there is justice in 
his biographer’s description of him as ‘ rivoluzionario di gabinetto ’: 
he had little influence on the great events of the Revolution. His in- 
tellectual detachment, moderate temper and moral austerity made him a 
poor politician; he lacked a sense of humour and it is clear from this book 
that Dr. Galante Garrone is not overstating his case when he describes 
Romme as ‘ poco gaio’. He could not speak well in public and his best 
work was done in committees (above all, on educational topics) and as a 
représentant en mission. At Thermidor he was absent in the provinces and 
although his exact opinions are hard to establish it is obvious that Romme 
does not fit easily into over-simplified pictures of Convention politics as 
the struggle of monolithic b/ocs. This biography contains a great deal 
of information about all these matters. Perhaps it is a little more copious, 
a little more ingenious in scrutinizing possible sources of Romme’s ideas 
and a little more weighed down with anecdotal and illustrative footnotes 
than the man’s importance wholly justifies. But Romme is interesting as 
the subject of influences which shaped many of the revolutionaries. This 
account of them could be made even more useful by a bibliography which 
consolidated Dr. Galante Garrone’s extensive references. 


Merton College, Oxford Joun M. Roserts 


In Begegnung zwischen Deutschland, England und Frankreich im hoheren 
Schulwesen seit Beginn des 19. Jahrhunderts (Saarbriicken: Gesellschaft fiir 
bildendes Schrifttum, 1959. 14.80DM.) Dr. Hermann Joseph Ody 
traces some interesting and interweaving anastomosing threads which 
energized educationalists in Germany, England, France (and the United 
States) from 1808-1959. In twelve chapters, by judicious quotation and 
skilful deployment of evidence, he allows these nineteenth and twentieth 
century observers to present their ideas and appraisals of the educational 
systems of these countries. Not the least important is his synoptic 
impressions of the International Conferences, Associations and Inquiries 
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‘which culminated in UNESCO. The whole provides a fascinating 
commentary on the Atlantic helix of the educational systems of the West. 
Most of the writers presented by the author in his study are simply and 
lucidly exhibited and their opinions are skilfully precised and deployed. 
Though there is a good appendix of authorities there is no index, which 
severely cripples the use of this book as a working tool. 


University of Sheffield W. H. G. ArmyTAGE 


Mr. Alistair Buchan’s life of Walter Bagehot, The Spare Chancellor 
(London: Chatto & Windus, 1959. 25s.), is a graceful, stimulating but 
unmistakably amateur biography. The historical settings all tend to be 
out of focus or out of date. The ‘ backgrounds ’ which regularly punctu- 
ate the story are at this level of accuracy and penetration: ‘ Free trade had 
triumphed in 1846 without ruining British agriculture, and a year later the 
first effective Factory Act had been passed to soften the working of /aissez 
faire. A competent police force was in the making, together with a 
coherent theory of local government, and the Public Health Bill of 1848 
had established the principle that the State was concerned with more than 
administering justice and keeping up the roads’ (p. 70). And Mr. 
Buchan’s methods of citation and reference are of Heath Robinson-like 
originality, complication and ineffectiveness. But the stern critic is 
disarmed by the modesty of the introduction, and the fact that the work is 
obviously a labour of love and long interest; and it is for good as well as 
ill that Mr. Buchan tries so hard to follow in the steps of his master. Much 
of the comment is acute and new. ‘The sections on the essay as a medium 
for Bagehot’s type of mind, and Bagehot’s influence on the modern edi- 
torial, are examples of this freshness. ‘The treatment of Bagehot’s up- 
bringing, religious drifts and university education is decidedly good, and 
well related to the whole career. Mr. Buchan does not carry the guns to 
deal effectually with the larger, more familiar themes, Bagehot’s consti- 
tutional work and Lombard Street. But there are few pages without some 
arresting remarks; and Mr. Buchan does convey very well the full 
stretch of Bagehot’s interests, the unity of Bagehot’s thought and the 
importance of Physics and Politics. Wot least, the biography is uncom- 
monly well written. 


St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge OLIVER MacDonaGH 


In his Studia nad dziejami Wielkopolski w xix w. (Dzieje Pracy Organ- 
icznej), vol. ii (1850-90), (Poznan, 1959), W. Jakdébezyk continues his 
analysis of social work among the Poles of the Grand Duchy of Posen, 
a field which he has made very much his own. The work deals with the 
activity of the Society for Academic Assistance, popular libraries providing 
literature for the peasants, agricultural clubs and trade associations in the 
towns. The provision of scholarships for poor but able students was 
severely limited by lack of funds, because the Polish propertied classes 
did not possess substantial resources, but a certain modest progress was 
made towards the creation of a Polish intelligentsia. The original aim 
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of ‘ organic work’ in Poznania, as elsewhere in Poland, was to find a 
middle way between revolutionary activity and reaction. The adherence 
of the German liberals to Bismarck in 1866, however, and the Kultur- 
kampf, which put the Catholic Church on the defensive, tended to give 
the movement a conservative complexion. In the eighteen-seventies 
there was a movement away from the earlier conception of social and 
economic improvement towards the narrower aim of defending Polish 
culture and Catholicism against Protestant Germanism. Thus in popular 
libraries and propaganda activity emphasis was laid upon national soli- 
darity. Polish conservatives strengthened their own position by attacking 
the Social Democrats, whose influence they sought to exclude from Poz- 
nania. The result was that normal political development was arrested 
in the name of resistance to assimilation into Germany. Dr. Jakébczyk 
concedes that some form of national solidarity was necessary, but notes 
that ‘ the landlords made use of this need to maintain their tutelage over 
the peasants. Every sign of independent peasant activity in defence of 
the interests, even though only of a part, of the peasants, they fought 
determinedly and condemned as a violation of the national “ sacred 
union” between the “estates”.’ His view is that by the eighteen- 
eighties the traditional methods of ‘ organic work’ in Poznania did not 
meet the needs of the situation created by the growth of anti-Polish 
feeling in Germany proper. From the evidence offered by Dr. Jakébezyk 
it is difficult to argue that the Poznanian Poles constituted a serious threat 
to Imperial Germany. The German government would have been 
better advised to allow Poznania to remain quiescent rather than institute 
an anti-Polish crusade. 


Queen Mary College, London R. F. Leste 


Five volumes of the Indian Historical Records Commission Proceedings 
(vol. 32, part 1; vol. 33, parts 1 and 2; and vol. 34, parts 1 and 2) were 
published in 1958 (Delhi: National Archives of India). Wéith the 
exception of Professor R. C. Majumdar’s documented account of the part 
played by Bahadur Shah II in the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857, the papers 
printed in vol. 33, part 2, are of little interest to historians in this country. 
Vol. 34, part 2, contains much of importance. In his description of the 
British campaign against the Gurkhas (pp. 12-16) V. S. Suri draws atten- 
tion to material in Persian and Hindi which does not appear to have been 
used by previous writers. R. Guha’s ‘ Evidence on some Correlations 
of Rents and Prices in Bihar under Early British Rule’ (pp. 55-68) is a 
competent examination of the subject. The historian of Rajput affairs 
will welcome L. Mathur’s ‘ Note on the unpublished archives of Jaipur ’ 
(pp. 94-104). Professor Abdur Rashid draws attention (pp. 114-22) toa 
dastur-ul-amal relating to the revenue administration of the former king- 
dom of Oudh. Barun De in his account of cotton cultivation in Bengal 
(pp. 197-207) makes use of the Melville papers in the National Library 
of Scotland and Dr. T. Raychaudhuri’s note (pp. 208-14) on the seven- 
teenth-century records of the Dutch East India Company is based on a 
thorough knowledge of the original sources in the Dutch language. 


Balliol College, Oxford C. Cotumn Davies 
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The publication of the fourth and final volume of L’Exrope, /e Danemark 
et le Slesvig du Nord (Copenhague: Einar Munksgaard, 1959. 30 dan. kr.), 
is an historic event bringing to a close the most important piece of re- 
search undertaken in Denmark in recent years. It is twenty years since 
Aage Friis published the first volume (reviewed an/e, lvi, 326). This 
collection of documents from non-Danish sources, mainly Russian, 
English, Austrian and Swedish, supplements Friis’s publication of 
Danish documents in Det Nordslesvigske Spprgmaal 1864-1879 (1921-48). 
Friis died in 1949 leaving behind most of this final volume which his 
faithful colleague, P. Bagge, has completed with great distinction. Half 
the documents relate to 1879 illustrating European reactions to the can- 
cellation of clause 5. The diplomats were taken by surprise and specu- 
lated anxiously about Bismarck’s intentions. ‘The French ambassador to 
Russia regarded it as proof that the Dreikaiserbund had been superseded 
by a firm Austro-German understanding inimical to French and Russian 
interests. The Russian ambassador to Denmark feared that the Baltic 
would soon become a German lake. But his less excitable colleague, the 
British ambassador, Sir Charles Wyke, believed that the cancellation would 
dispel ‘ the brooding feeling of discontent’ in Denmark and make for 
better relations between the two countries. There was some sympathy for 
Austria. Her reluctance to apply the principle of nationality anywhere in 
Europe was intelligible enough. But all deplored Bismarck’s lack of 
principle. He ‘ is playing fast and loose with international obligations ’ 
complained the pro-German Daily News. But, as the Danes soon dis- 
covered, no one would risk war for their sake. The official visit of their 
king and queen to Berlin in November was a sign that Denmark had 
accepted the inevitable. There are two supplements. The first consists 
of miscellaneous material not available when volume III went to press. 
Of special interest are documents from Acta betreffend Umtriebe des Han- 
néoverschen Hofes (Berlin) to which Friis did not obtain access in the nine- 
teen-thirties. The letters, first made available to Danish historians after 
the second World War, show how Bismarck’s intransigent attitude to the 
duke of Cambridge was determined throughout by considerations of 
domestic policy. Reports from Graf Minster illustrate Salisbury’s con- 
viction that friendship with Germany must not be endangered for the 
sake of the tiresome duke. He was one of those people, added Beacons- 
field, who built their own wall to knock their head against. If the queen 
intervened on his behalf that was no concern of the government. The 
second supplement contains part of the correspondence between Oscar 
II, king of Norway-Sweden and Charles IX of Denmark, Prince Hans of 
Gliicksborg, &c. These letters relating to the period 1864-79 are full 
of fascinating comment on contemporary events from the war of 1870 to 
the eastern crisis of 1877. Ten volumes of documents, excluding French 
and German publications, are now available on this specialized subject. 
Rarely has any period of modern history been so intensively cultivated. 
It will remain a permanent monument to the industry of A. Friis, 
one of the great Danish historians and his no less able colleague 
P. Bagge. 


University of Sheffield W. Carr 
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Den danske Regiering og Nordslesvigs Genforening 1864-79 (Kobenhavn: 
Einar Munksgaard, 1959. 26 dan. kr.), a narrative account of the Slesvig 
problem 1864-79, was intended to accompany Aage Friis’s publication of 
Danish documents. The first volume appeared in 1921, this fourth and 
final volume on the years 1878-9 was completed by P. Bagge. The early 
chapters describe the part played by Oscar II in Scandinavian affairs in 
the eighteen-sixties and eighteen-seventies. The story of the cancellation 
of clause 5 is of more general interest. Bismarck, quick to exploit 
difficulties facing Austria-Hungary in the winter of 1877, secured her 
secret assent to cancellation in April 1878. Shortly afterwards Ernst 
August, duke of Cumberland, heir to old blind King George of Hanover, 
aroused Bismarck’s bitter displeasure by his refusal to renounce his 
claims to Hanover and Brunswick and by attempts to regain the 16 million 
talers fortune confiscated by Prussia (the famous We/fenfonds). The 
Guelfs, a constant thorn in Bismarck’s side, took new heart when the 
duke became engaged to Princess Thyra, Charles IX’s daughter. The 
prospect of a formidable alliance of dissident Guelfs and Danes aided and 
abetted by Catholics and Socialists frightened Bismarck. When The 
Times suggested that the fulfilment of clause 5 would be an appropriate 
wedding present for the young couple and J. Hansen, Danish journalist in 
France, came forward with a scheme to make the duke ruler of an inde- 
pendent Slesvig in return for renunciation of his Hanoverian claims, 
Bismarck showed his teeth at last. German ambassadors abroad were 
instructed to avoid the duke, ‘a prince in a state of war with Germany’. 
He was forbidden to set foot on Prussian soil. To clinch matters Bis- 
marck decided to publish the April agreement. Andrassy was agreeable 
provided the date was altered to October to save him from accusations of 
selling Slesvig to Prussia before the Congress of Berlin in return for 
German consent to the Bosnian occupation. Bismarck would have 
preferred an even later date hoping to dishearten his opponents by es- 
tablishing a causal relationship between the duke’s wedding in December 
and the cancellation. Eventually Andrassy got his way. When the 
agreement was published in February 1879 the Danes were helpless. 
Republican France sought good relations with Germany, England regarded 
Germany and Austria as valuable allies against Russia. The latter, though 
hostile to Germany, would not risk war for Denmark. The Danish 
government had to go through the motions of seeking an accommodation 
with Germany to appease public opinion but without hope. They were 
ready to accept the limited territorial cession refused during the 1867-8 
negotiations. Pathetically they reminded Prussia of her moral obligation 
towards North Slesvig. All to no avail. The only ray of hope, Estrup 
temarked to the French ambassador, was that Bismarck and William I 
could not live for ever. When they died the European situation would 
assuredly alter. ‘ Wecando only one thing, live in hope.’ He was right. 
Only when Germany was defeated in 1918 were the Great Powers pre- 
pared to allow North Slesvig to rejoin Denmark.. 


University of Sheffield W. Carr 


Republicans face the Southern Question: the New Departure Years 1877-1897 
by Vincent P. de Santis (Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical 
and Political Science, series Ixxvii, No. 1, Baltimore, 1959. $4.) is a 
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detailed study of Republican southern policies during the late nineteenth 
century. Mr. de Santis has examined critically the oft-repeated assertion 
that the Republicans abandoned all hope of maintaining an effective 
party in the south; he shows that, on the contrary, they were constantly 
exercised by the question and sought, by one means or another, to break 
the Democratic monopoly. Because and not in spite of the withdrawal 
of Federal troops Hayes was confident that he could win conservative 
southern support while obtaining from the south a voluntary recognition 
of negro rights. Garfield, impressed by the meagre results of this policy, 
argued that there was no better way to treat southerners than ‘to let 
them know that this is a modern free government ’, which could be para- 
phrased to mean that he intended to enforce the fifteenth amendment. 
Arthur, acting largely upon the advice of W. E. Chandler, tried to revive 
the Southern Republican party by co-operation with Readjusters and other 
independent Democrats. Harrison believed that the only way to restore 
the party in the south was to secure to the negro the right to vote which 
was legally his, and he supported the Elections or ‘ Force’ bill of 1890 
which was attacked by the Democrats ‘ on every possible ground, except 
the real one that it might work’ (p. 199). ‘The Force Bill was lost in the 
Senate because high protectionists put a tariff bill first, because ‘ silver’ 
Republicans sought Democratic support for the Sherman silver purchase 
bill, and because many Republicans agreed that ‘ Northern capital has been 
flowing into the South . . . and a community of commercial interests 
will result . . . the election law would disturb this desirable condition’ 
(p. 213). The following years saw Republicans attempting once more to 
co-operate with independents but torn between fusion with the Populists, 
which offered the best chance of winning State elections,and with the 
* gold ’ Democrats which offered the best chance of putting a Republican 
into the White House. Twenty years of effort had failed to break the 
Democratic monopoly, had failed to win political equality for the negro, 
and had diminished not increased Republican support. But Mr. de 
Santis concludes that the Republicans ‘ had not permitted the South to 
become Democratic by default. They had not written it off as hopeless. 
They had fought for it. They had tried to Republicanize it, and while 
the fruits of their efforts seem small, they girded themselves for a fresh 
attack in the twentieth century ’ (p. 262). This is a meticulous, balanced 
and carefully expressed piece of research. It has some limitations which 
do not detract from its merits in tackling a particular problem, but do 
suggest that the problem itself might have been more widely framed. 
The Republicans of the south remain shadowy figures and there is little 
about the problem of maintaining a minority party organization in their 
section. Mr. de Santis fails (in very good company) to recapture the 
excitement which contemporaries felt over political battles (though his 
study may do something to correct the absurd notion that there were 
really no differences between Republicans and Democrats). Again in 
good company he fails to do justice to the current of idealism which 
continued to run in the Republican party; it is impossible to understand 
the loyalty of its supporters unless one remembers that, in their eyes, the 
party had achieved a unique and valuable synthesis between moral and 
material progress. 
Selwyn College, Cambridge W. R. Brock 
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The second volume of Snouck Hurgronje’s Official Despatches, 
edited by the late Dr. E. Gobée and Dr. C. Adriaanse for the Rijks- 
commissie voor Vaderlandse Geschiedenis, is devoted mainly to Islamic 
matters: Ambtelijke Adviexen van C. Snouck Hurgronje, ii (’s-Gravenhage: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1959). | Mostof theletters date from the period between 
1889 and 1907, when Snouck was actively engaged in research work 
in Indonesia, but many are from the later period when he was teaching at 
Leiden, and as they are conveniently grouped together according to 
subject, each topic can be followed through with ease. The topics 
discussed include the regulation of marriage contracts, religious juris- 
diction, particularly in matters of apostacy, divorce and inheritance, 
Moslem religious education, Moslem customs, especially those connected 
with the celebration of the annual Ramadan month of fasting, ritual 
slaughter, mysticism and magic, the practice of eschatological prophesy, 
pilgrimage to the Hadramaut, and a variety of matters involving Dutch 
and Indonesian relations with Turkey and the Arabs. It would be 
difficult to say whether the matters dealt with are of greater interest to the 
student of Islam or the anthropologist and the sociologist, for in legal 
questions Indonesian adat (customary law) rather than Islamic law is the 
dominating factor, and ancient Indonesian religious beliefs and practices 
are often the reality behind the Islamic fagade. The letters on pilgrimage 
and pilgrims, which occupy nearly 160 pages of the volume, form an 
invaluable supplement to Snouck’s major work Mekka (2 vols., The Hague 
1888-9), in which he describes the Indonesian community at the Holy 
City, as he had studied it on the spot before going to the Netherlands 
Indies. No less interesting are his letters on the subject of Pan-Islamic 
activities in the Netherlands Indies. The long Achinese war, which had 
begun in 1873, coincided with a great revival of Moslem fanaticism in 
Africa and Arabia, and the authorities in Batavia were nervous about the 
possible effects in Indonesia of the intense propaganda concerning the sin 
of political obedience to unbelievers to which pilgrims from Indonesia 
were exposed at Mecca. Snouck’s letters, written at various dates be- 
tween 1897 and 1926, on the question of the policy to be adopted in this 
delicate matter, involving Dutch relations with the Moslem powers, are 
full of interest. For the early period, for instance, they contain a critical 
survey of anti-Dutch articles appearing in Turkish and Arab periodicals 
in the Near East, and, for the later period, much to illustrate and explain 
the great change for the better that came over Dutch relations with the 
Hadramaut during the first quarter of the twentieth century, a change 
for which Snouck himself was mainly responsible. Like its predecessor 
this volume is a mine of information on Indonesian religion and custom, 
indispensable to the researcher in these fields. It is a pity, therefore, that 
so little editorial help is given to the student with little or no knowledge 
of the subjects dealt with in it. Even if an adequate index was out of the 
question, there should at least have been a glossary. 


Hitchin, Herts. DD; G. Eo Pare 


Theitem of most general interest to historians in the Report on the Public 
Archives [of Canada] for the Years 1953-1958 (Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 
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1959. 50C.) is the account of the additions to the manuscript collections. 
These include the papers of J. F. W. Des Barres, Sir J. Beverley Robinson, 
the fur trader Simon McGillivray and George Brown, and a few of Sir 
A. T. Galt’s papers; microfilms of the papers of Edward Blake in the 
Ontario Archives and of an important collection of correspondence and 
memoranda of Alexander Mackenzie; the papers of Sir Charles Fitzpatrick 
and Sir Lomer Gouin; the Canadian papers of the fourth Earl Grey, and 
a very important collection of papers of the Bank of Montreal. The 
Archives have also carried forward their long standing programme of 
copying all papers relating to Canada in the Public Record Office and 
the Archives des Colonies in Paris; and have microfilmed a number of 
collections of papers of former governors-general and secretaries of 
state for the colonies so fat as these relate to Canada. This programme 
is an example of the enterprise and far-sightedness for which the Canadian 
Archives have long been noted. 


University of Otago W. P. Morreti 


The new series of supplements to the Belgian dictionary of national 
biography, the first two volumes of which were noticed an/e, lxxv, 380-1, 
continues its brisk pace of a volume a year. The most recent volume, 
Biographie nationale, publiée par Académie Royale des Sciences, des 
Lettres et des Beaux-Arts de Belgique, t. 30, Supplément, t. ii, pt. 2, 
Hennebicq-Wouterz (Brussels: ‘ Etablissements ’ Emile Bruylant, 1959), 
consists of more than 200 biographies, the vast majority of which concern 
individuals who have died since the appearance of the first series, and 
includes a lengthy notice of Pirenne by Professor Ganshof. Apart from 
the usual list of contributors, with their contributions, there is a useful 
cumulative table of notices contained in t. 29 and 30 indicating where a 
previous biography has been replaced or completed. 


Birkbeck College, London G. C. Grss 


Is it possible to view any particular phase or period of the past ‘ as a 
whole ’, taking account of, and doing justice to, all its manifestations in 
all the varied fields of human activity? Today, when an increasing 
number of historians are dissatisfied with the narrow framework of 
political history, the question is relevant; and the purpose of Hans- 
Joachim Schoeps, in Was ist und Was will die Geistesgeschichte (Gottingen: 
Mustercshmidt-Verlag, 1959), is to probe the possibilities, not only from 
a theoretical point of view, but also by an analysis of sources } and some 


1 As examples, he cites sermons, encyclopaedias, lexicons, text-books, speech-day 
addresses, films, books of etiquette, sale catalogues, popular songs and music, and singles 
out B. Groethuysen, Die Entstehung der biirgerlichen Welt- und Lebensanschauung in Frankreich 
(Halle, 1927-30), as a ‘ classical model’ of the methods which he proposes. One may 
suspect, however, that Herr Schoeps exaggerates both the novelty and the potentialities 
of his sources. What, for example, does one learn that one did not already know by 
playing over four popular songs of 1906, 1922, 1939 and 1956, and discovering (p. 88) 
that they are separated by ‘ whole worlds’ ? Nor is it much more than a glimpse of 
the obvious when we are told (p. 80) regarding some verses of 1907: ‘ the fact that 
everyone reacted to the poem with peals of laughter was a sign that our attitudes have 
completely changed in the last half-century.’ 
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examples of method. It is an interesting and valuable enquiry, although 
one may feel some scepticism about its results. Geistesgeschichte, in Herr 
Schoeps’s view, is not to be confused with cultural history or the history 
of ideas, though it comprises both; its function, rather, is to picture ‘ the 
spirit of the age’ (Zeitgeist) and its changing patterns. Inevitably the 
sceptic recalls Goethe’s words: ‘ Was ihr den Geist der Zeiten heisst, das 
ist im Grund der Herren eigener Geist.’ Herr Schoeps looks back to 
Dilthey as the founder of his ‘ discipline’; but even Dilthey regarded 
the threads which linked (as he believed) all aspects of an age as ‘invisible’, 
and for Herder they were unerk/arlich. Herr Schoeps himself concedes 
that ‘ the spirit of the age can never be fixed and defined, but only char- 
acterized in its manifestations’. Whether every age has ‘ a unitary style’ 
which can be followed through all fields of activity, is, however, an open 
question. Furthermore, it is by no means clear what constitutes an 
‘age’. For example, Herr Schoeps himself rejects the concept of a 
‘ Baroque period ’, and is content to follow the traditional divisions of 
political and national history. This is disappointing since one purpose 
of Geistesgeschichte (one might have thought) would have been to provide 
a more comprehensive and apposite periodization than that of political 
history, while on the other hand most historians would agree that such 
manifestations of the ‘ spirit of the age’ as Romanticism cut across 
national boundaries. Although Herr Schoeps’s arguments often raise 
more questions than they solve, the problems he discusses are neverthe- 
less important for historians who, following Burckhardt and Huizinga 
rather than Ranke, are seeking a wider connotation for their work. 


London School of Economics G. BARRACLOUGH 


Father D’Arcy makes it clear at the beginning of The Sense of History : 
Secular and Sacred (London: Faber, 1959. 30s.) that his principal object 
is to consider the question of what light, if any, Christianity can throw 
upon the study of history, and (more particularly) the problem of whether 
it is possible to formulate a Christian ‘ philosophy of history’. He 
himself suggests that his book could appropriately, be called ‘Prolegomena 
to a Christian View of History’, a title which reflects the extremely 
cautious, even tentative, manner in which he approaches his theme. 
For, unlike some modern Continental theologians who have shown a 
rather reckless willingness to plunge headlong into the turgid waters of 
historical speculation, he is very much aware of the difficulties and am- 
biguities that surround the enterprise of providing a comprehensive 
interpretation of the historical process, and of trying to extract some 
‘meaning’ or ‘ pattern’ in terms of which it can finally be understood 
and explained as a whole. Thus he starts his investigation by examining 
the concept of historical knowledge itself, with a view to comparing the 
historian’s activity, on the one side, with that of the natural scientist and, 
on the other, with the kind of thing a ‘ philosopher of history’ might 
reasonably be expected to do, What he says here about historical thinking 
and enquiry proper is always to the point and often illuminating. Many 
of the distinguishing features of the historian’s approach to his material 
are clearly marked out, and the limitations of certain extreme ‘ positivist’ 
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interpretations of historical work shrewdly criticized: again, it is em- 
phasized that, although history may rightly be said to have its own 
particular methods and aims which should not be confused with those 
characteristic of other disciplines, this does not mean that the historian 
can in some mysterious way go beyond the data with which he is pre- 
sented; history remains an empirical discipline, firmly based upon 
evidence. When, however, Father D’Arcy comes to consider its rela- 
tions with so-called ‘ philosophy of history ’, his position is less clear; 
although his general attitude is once more marked by great caution and 
circumspection. For instance, he carefully takes into account the objec- 
tions levelled both by historians like Geyl and philosophers like Popper 
against speculative projects, and undertakes on his own account a critical 
analysis of a number of theories of this genre, ranging from earlier, 
explicitly theological or teleological, ones to those of the type that chiefly 
flourished in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, when the desire to 
apply scientific procedures in one form or another to the study of his- 
torical and social phenomena was a main source of inspiration: this 
section of his book includes, amongst other things, a useful and clarifying 
account of Vico’s preoccupations and purposes. At the end of it all, 
nevertheless, one is left a little puzzled. Father D’Arcy certainly does 
not believe that a ‘ philosophy of history ’ in the sense in which he wishes 
to use the expression should be regarded as competing with ordinary 
‘ empirical ’ history, and frankly points out that the Christian interpreta- 
tion he himself goes on to outline is based ‘ not so much on history as on 
scriptural and theological sources’. Even so, he does not think it 
impossible that interpretations of the sort in question may in some cases 
be of value to the practising historian by serving ‘ to light up the material 
with which he is dealing’. That may conceivably be so: all the same 
one wishes that he had developed this point further, and also had said 
more on the question of why he thinks certain interpretations should be 
accepted in preference to alternative theories. Is it because they are in 
some way more successful than others in accommodating and co-ordin- 
ating the empirical facts? Or is the matter in the end held to be decide- 
able solely by reference to the presumed validity or otherwise of the 
religious or metaphysical beliefs upon which different interpretations 
finally rest ? 


Magdalen College, Oxford Patrick GARDINER 


Elections Abroad, edited by D. E. Butler (London: Macmillan, 1959. 
25s.), gathers together concise accounts of four elections. There is no 
good reason why the national elections held in Poland and Ireland in 1957, 
in France and South Africa in 1958, should be expected to reveal either 
common characteristics or meaningful comparisons. Ireland’and South 
Africa have parliamentary systems derived from a common British stock, 
and in the politics of each strong anti-British sentiments survive: but 
there are immense differences of electoral law and franchise, and in the 
result the Irish election brought a change of government, the South 
African did not, Both the Polish and French elections were incidents in 
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semi-revolutionary developments, and in the event gave popular endorse- 
ments to systems of strong presidential power recently established. In 
these peculiar circumstances neither offers parallel or precedent. The 
only justification for publishing within one binding the separate accounts 
of these four elections is that the work of reporting on them was en- 
couraged by Nuffield College, Oxford, and it was undertaken in the spirit 
of descriptive analysis already made familiar by Nuffield’s surveys of 
post-war British general elections. The value of the book lies, then, in 
the quality of the four separate descriptions and in nothing else. Mr. 
D. E. Butler was ill-advised, in his brief editorial introduction, to claim 
that the whole book is ‘ rather more than the sum of its parts ’, and to 
imply a cohesion that hardly exists. This is not a composite or even a 
comparative study of modern electioneering. The most interesting 
general question it raises is raised implicitly—whether the whole nexus of 
events called a ‘ national election ’ does not vary so much in purport and 
function in diverse states as to lose all assignable meaning as a single 
concept. Ina stabilized society such as Ireland it retains its conventional 
meaning and function; in a communist state such as Poland—even as 
perhaps the first elections ‘ ever to be honestly conducted under a Com- 
munist government ’—electioneering serves a different national end; and 
voting surely means something different again in South Africa where, as 
Mr. Farquharson rightly begins by pointing out, ‘ the National Party has 
a majority of seats, the United Party has a majority of votes, and the 
Africans have a majority’. Mr. Butler suggests that in none, save 
Poland, did the electoral campaign determine the outcome, and regrets 
that the techniques of descriptive reporting did not include sample 
surveys of voters’ opinion. But these refinements would enhance the 
value of the work only in relation to the precise functions served, within 
each society, by the whole procedure of holding elections at all. Of the 
separate surveys, that of the French elections by Mr. Philip Williams and 
Mr. Martin Harrison is the fullest, the best and the most lively. The 
others are adequate as pieces of electoral description. 


Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge Davip THOMSON 


The British Museum Catalogue of additions to the manuscripts 1926-1930 
(London: The Trustees, 1959. £9 9s.) contains descriptions of Addi- 
tional MSS. 41296-42181, Egerton MSS. 3039-3048, Additional 
Charters 66690-67799, and Papyri 2741-2900. ‘The acquisitions in- 
clude some thirty-three collections of papers and forty-two medieval 
manuscripts (excluding fragments), twenty-two of which were bought at 
auction sales (Sotheby’s 20, Hodgson’s 2) and four from booksellers. 
The outstanding medieval manuscripts are the Luttrell Psalter and the 
Bedford Book of Hours. There are five cartularies (Medieval Cartularies, 
nos. 100 Bury, 371 Ely, 375 Ely, 1301 Newton family, 1316 Ridware 
family), an early thirteenth-century roll containing names of knights, 
probably knights of the Low Countries in the pay of King John (Add. 
MS. 41479), and a roll of expenses of the household of Edward I, a.d. 
1300 (Add. MS. 41480). Perhaps the most important single collection of 
papers contains the correspondence of Charles Middelton, secretary of 
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state 1684-8 (40 volumes, Add. MS. 41803-41842), and some unrelated 
miscellanea, among which are letters and papers of Sir Kenelm Digby 
(Add. MS. 41846). Sixteen of the medieval manuscripts and some of the 
papers have been described already in the British Museum Quarterly, the 
first number of which appeared in 1926. The standard of cataloguing 
is as high as ever, but this volume approaches nearer than others, perhaps, 
to the ideal—a medievalist’s ideal—of a reference to all the medieval 
manuscripts in the preface of the Keeper of Manuscripts. In fact all of 
them are noticed in the present preface except these: Add. MSS. 41612 
(missed in error?), 41659, 42100, and Egerton MS. 3045, and the frag- 
ments, Add. MSS. 41340 H, 41567 I, 41667 I, 42061, 42062, 42181 E,K,L, 
of which at least the second and third are of some interest. Add. MS. 
41667 T isa pleasant item, forged autographs of Thomas Hardy ‘ presented 
by Thomas J. Wise, Esq., by whom they were detected ’. Entries relating 
to fonts, encaustic tiles, and architectural drawings take up much space 
in the index. Nevertheless this volume, 274 pages of text and 370 pages 
of index, is thin compared with its predecessor (379 + 1020 pages), 
partly as a result of less matter, and partly because of the superior lay-out 
of this first volume of the series to be printed at the Cambridge University 
Press. 


Magdalen College, Oxford NEIL KER 


Historians of the contemporary past are constantly reminded of the 
impossibility of their undertaking. The material is too slight, the pers- 
pective too close. None are given less encouragement than those who 
tackle the communist world. Yet even they have their peculiar advan- 
tages. For The Communist Subversion of Czechoslovakia, 1938-1948 (Prince- 
ton University Press, London: O.U.P., 1959. 32s. 6d.) Professor Josef 
Korbel has found the victorious communists expansive, the political 
émigrés approachable. He has evoked a remarkably full story. The 
callous manoeuvres, the heartless deceptions, the gradual infiltration, the 
ultimate violence of the communists are all well narrated. Yet both in 
his handling of sources and in his conclusions, Korbel is disappointing. 
A ‘ unique document ’, which he refers to in the text as a “ brochure ’, he 
cites in the footnote merely as ‘a typewritten copy’ (pp. 73-4). A 
communist diplomat is only to be trusted where his despatches ‘ corres- 
pond to identical information from reliable sources’. But next moment 
Korbel accepts his evidence, uncorroborated (p. 80). What the émigrés 
say, he reports mostly without question. Where their evidence conflicts, 
he is very uncritical. Five days before the communists seized power in 
Czechoslovakia on 25 February 1948, twelve non-communist Ministers 
submitted their resignations in order to ‘force the crisis’. Most of 
them have since claimed that they had the advance approval of President 
Bene’. This has been disputed, notably by the President’s Chancellor. 
On this ‘ fateful question ’ Korbel does attempt to reconcile the difference, 
but not to assess the credibility of the witnesses. He is content to ‘ assume 
that the democratic leaders would not have undertaken such a step had 
they not been convinced of Bene3’s approval ’ (pp. 210-12). He begs the 
question. And there are questions he fails to ask. If Bene’ did support 
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the resigning Ministers, why did he not prevail on others to make‘it a 
majority resignation? Jan Masaryk alone could have made the percen- 
tage fifty, and as Korbel himself admits, he always followed Bene’’s lead 
(p. 215). Indeed Korbel seems to be carrying a torch for the twelve 
Ministers. He writes of a ‘ developing democratic offensive’ in 1947, 
but with few facts (pp. 176-7). What he calls the ‘ decisive offensive ’ of 
February 1948 (p. 206) culminates in the minority resignation—a doubly 
foolish act. He does concede that ‘ little thought ’ had been given to its 
possible consequences (p. 212). Yet he is too mild. Obviously the 
communists wished to goad their colleagues into some foolish action 
(pp. 201-3). But their success amazed them. Bene§ apart, there was 
little to subvert. Here perhaps, Korbel is most at fault. He has suc- 
cumbed to the temptation, fatal to contemporary historians, of writing 
politics. He has produced a ‘case study’ (p. vii) on co-existence, a 
‘warning’ (p. 242) on subversion, which has distracted him from the 
shortcomings of the non-communists. | Distracted him, too, from the 
international situation, which he but mentions. Once international 
co-existence froze into cold war, there could scarcely be intra-national 
co-existence. And with little western interest in saving Czechoslovakia, 
it was almost bound to go east, communist subversion or no. Contem- 
porary history can be written, but it demands greater care and balance 
than this. 


University of Durham W. V. WALLACE 


Mr. G. D, Embree is a brave man indeed. In The Soviet Union between 
the 19th and 20th Party Congresses, 1952-1956 (The Hague: M. Nijhoff, 
1959. 22.80 fl.) he has attempted a well-nigh impossible task: to write 
a history of the post-Stalin era on the basis of published Soviet and West- 
ern material. In the present fragmentary state of our knowledge we can 
unfortunately only guess at the real significance of some of the most 
important events that took place during these crucial years. All would 
have been well if Mr. Embree had been content to produce just another 
tentative analysis, instead of setting down his own interpretation as a 
straightforward history, in apparent disregard for the limitations within 
which he had to work. It is also a pity that he did not delay writing 
until the succession crisis had been settled in June 1957, which would 
have enabled him to take as his theme the ‘ interregnum ’ between Stalin 
and Khrushchev; as it is, the narrative breaks off arbitrarily at the very 
climax of the de-Stalinization campaign. In the chapters on foreign 
affairs more emphasis might well have been laid on the new tactical ‘ line ’ 
adopted by the Soviet Government towards the uncommitted countries, 
perhaps the most significant development during this period. But on 
domestic issues Mr. Embree’s views are generally plausible, and there is 
much in his pages—not least the ample bibliography—that should prove 
useful to future historians of the Soviet Union. 


School of Slavonic and E. European Studies, London J. L. H. Keep 
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Notices of Periodical and Occasional Publications, 
mainly of 1960 


THE FOLLOWING list is based on actual inspection of the periodicals 
concerned, which in many cases are sent to the Review by the courtesy 
of their editors and publishers, and which are read by contributors to 
whom the Editor wishes to express his thanks. It should be noted that 
contributors are not asked to include all articles, but only those to which 
in their judgment attention should be drawn; and that articles of a purely 
bibliographical or archaeological character or which deal exclusively 
with American history are not normally included. Most of the items 
listed appeared in 1960, but a few are earlier publications. 


General History and Historiography 


Maurice Lambert identifies the birth of bureaucracy with the records of Shuruppak 
in the Euphrates valley in the twenty-fourth century B.c. Rev. hist. ccxxiv. 

Academician V. V. Struve argues, on the basis of the Baba temple archives, that 
Sumer had a slave-owning economy in pre-Sargonic times. An important contribution 
to Marxist historiography. Vop. Ist., no. 2. 

Roger Dion discusses Tartessus and pursues Strabo’s suggestion that the Greeks 
voyaged to the Atlantic in the Mycenean period. Rev. hist. ccxxiv. 

V. D. Blavatsky outlines the role of Greek colonies on the northern shore of the 
Black Sea, stressing the wide knowledge of eastern Europe acquired by Herodotus 
and the Greek world in general. Vop. Ist., no. 10. 

A. Burford discusses heavy transport in antiquity. Econ. Hist. Rev. xiii. 

W.N. Schilstra, in what he calls an essay in sociological history, traces the emergence 
and development of democratic forms of government in Athens to the fourth century 
B.c. relating structural to social, economic, and military changes. Tijdschr. voor 
geschiedenis, lxxiv. 

A. Momigliano analyses the background and outlook of Timaeus of Tauromenium. 
Riv. stor. ital. lxxi. 

H. J. Wallinga examines the foreign policy of Hiero II of Syracuse in the years 
264-263, arguing that it was opportunist rather than far-seeing. Tijdschr. voor 
geschiedenis, lxxiii. 

F, Hamp! disputes the old view that Roman policy was based on moral principles, 
and was defensive and moderate, until about 190 B.c., and that it then degenerated 
into naked aggression. On the contrary, he argues, it was only in late Republican 
times, under the influence of Stoicism, that its original aggressive tendencies were 
moderated. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxxviii. 

W. Schmitthenner describes the part of the army in Roman politics at the end of 
the Republic and shows how (at the cost of weakening the external defences) Augustus 
brought it under control. Ibid. exc. 

F, Halkin considers the place of Eupbratas in the legends of Constantine, and prints 
a number of relevant texts. Anal. Boll. Ixxviii. 

D. Herlihy argues that mansus means inheritance, that the mansus evolved in the late 
Roman empire and became widespread after c. 500. Econ. Hist. Rev. xiii. 
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Howard L. Adelson uses the evidence of lightweight Byzantine solidi to examine 
trade in the period a.p. 547-670. He finds they were introduced in order to increase 
Byzantine profits from western trade, argues that there was an active Mediterranean 
trade in the Merovingian period and associates its decline in the seventh century to the 
drying up of the supply of slaves from Gaul. Am. Hist. Rev. lxv. 

Roy Andrew Miller translates and annotates ‘ Accounts of Western Nations’ 
(i.e. in India and Persia) in the History of the Northern Chou Dynasty A.D. 557-581. 
University of California, Institute of International Studies, East Asia Studies, no. 6, 
1959. 

R. Amiet advances notably the history of the Ambrosian rite with a meticulous 
description of thirty-eight sacramentaries and missals. (Delisle enumerated eight.) 
Scriptorium, xiv. 

Lynn White, Jr., ranges over the technological borrowings of the West in the Middle 
Ages from the Orient; some, he suggests, were brought to Italy by slaves in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. Am. Hist. Rev. Ixv. 

M. Ublirz comments on the part played by the Holy Lance as a symbol of royalty 
in the Carolingian succession-states. Mitt. d. Inst. f. 6sterr. Geschichtsforschung, lxviii. 

A. Grabar demonstrates from the evidence of Ottonian iconography that the 
Ottonian court, although it claimed to continue the ‘ Christian empire ’, lacked know- 
ledge of the empire’s traditions, with which (contrary to the arguments of P. E. 
Schramm) it had no direct connection. Hist. Zeitschr. cxci. 

H. Zimmermann analyses the sources for the deposition of popes John XII, Leo 
VIII, and Benedict V, with particular reference to the legal procedure. Mitt. d. 
Inst. f. Ssterr. Geschichtsforschung, Ixviii. 

H. Wolfram sketches the role assigned to Constantine the Great in the Imperial 
tradition from the time of Otto I. Ibid. |xviii. 

R. Folz analyses the much-discussed imperial coronation ordo, Cencius II. He con- 
cludes that it is a composite ritual, modified at various points between the mid-eleventh 
and mid-twelfth centuries to meet a changing situation. Cahiers de civ. médiévale iii. 

Norman F, Cantor surveys the crisis of Western monasticism in the decades 1050- 
1130 and finds the origin of Gregorian reform in the contradictions of earlier monas- 
ticism’s accommodations with the world; the failure of Gregorian reform, based as it 
was on an attempt to make the monastic ideals of universal validity, led to monks 
withdrawing from the world ‘ until the monastic order lost nearly all its social utility 
and became widely discredited’. Am. Hist. Rev. lxvi. 

Brian Tierney discusses the attitude of the Decretists towards the deserving poor. 
Comp. Stud. Soc. and Hist. i. 

Dom Jean Becquet shows that the troubles in the Order of Grandmont from 1185—* 
1189 were due to the relations between the religious and the conversi and resulted in the 
failure of the rule in this matter. Bulletin de la soc. arch. et hist. du Limousin, Ixxxvii. 

C. Thouzellier analyses. anti-Cathar polemics of the Waldensian Durand de Huesca 
and his school. Rev. d’hist. eccl. lv. ‘ 

H. Feig] and O. Hageneder discuss technical problems of registration in the chan- 
cery of pope Innocent III. Mitt. d. Inst. f. ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, Ixviii. 

R. D. Face discusses overland freighters between Genoa and Champagne in the 
thirteenth century. Econ. Hist. Rev. xii. 

C. H. Lawrence examines the influence of Stephen of Lexington upon the Cister- 
cians’ attitude to study in the thirteenth century. Journ. Eccles. Hist. xi. 

Frances A. Yates advances as a prime source for the thought of Ramon Lull the 
De divisione naturae of John Scotus Erigena; an important study. Journ. Warb. and 
Court. Inst. xxiii. 

W. C. Robinson analyses the importance of population changes and supply of 
money metals in the economic fluctuations of late medieval Europe (with incidental 
discussion of earlier medieval Europe). M. M. Postan replies. Econ. Hist. Rev. xii. 

H. Lowe analyses at some length Dante’s attitude to the Empire. (His purpose, 
it is suggested, was not to defend the imperial system as a historical fact, but to provide 
a theoretical foundation for temporal monarchy.) Hist. Zeitschr. cxc. 

J. Le Patourel discusses the diplomacy of the treaty of Brétigny, arguing that the 
Anglo-French agreements of May 1358 and March 1359 were essentially concerned 
with the ransom of King John and that the treaty of May 1360 represented large 
concessions by Edward III after the failure of the winter campaign of 1359. ‘Trans, R, 
Hist. Soc., 5th ser. x. 
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A. Ampe, with the help of a new manuscript (Berlin, Staatsbibl. Germ. 4° 1398), 
reviews the recensions of John of Schoonhoven’s apology for Ruysbroeck’s mystical 
writings, in reply to the attacks of John Gerson. Rev. @hist. eccl. lv. 

P. Bonenfant rejects the thesis that Philip the Good aimed consciously at the 
founding of an independent Netherlandish state, arguing that he acted throughout 
his life like a French prince and that it was in France that his ambitions lay. [In French] 
Vers. van de Alg. Verg. van het Hist. Gen. te Utrecht, 74. 

A. Lhotsky and K. Ferrari d’Occhieppo print and comment on two contemporary 
Austrian accounts of the appearance of Halley’s comet in 1456. Mitt. d. Inst. f. dsterr. 
Geschichtsforschung, Ixviii. 

D. L. Ropa usefully synthesizes the social and economic history of Santo Domingo 
under Spanish rule. Rev. fr. d’hist. d’outre-mer, xlvi. 

H. G. Koenigsberger argues that the decline of the German and Italian city-states 
after the later fifteenth century produced in both areas not so much a decline of intel- 
lectual and artistic life as a diversion of it into new channels—above all into that of 
music. Trans. R. Hist. Soc., 5th ser. x. 

A. Tenenti chronicles the increasing activity of Christian and Muslim corsairs in 
the Mediterranean at the opening of the sixteenth century. Riv. stor. ital. Ixxii. 

Alberto Tenenti considers the rehabilitation of Epicurus by writers of the first 
half of the sixteenth century. Studi storici, no. 2. 

A. Casadei publishes a selection of letters written by cardinal G. Contarini during 
his legation at Bologna in 1542. Arch. stor. ital. cxviii. 

G. Cozzi continues his researches into the life and times of Paolo Sarpi with a 
long, original study of the relations and opinions of Sarpi, Casaubon, Philippe Canaye 
de Fresnes, Henry Wotton and others. He prints four unpublished letters of Sarpi 
to Casaubon. Bollettino dell’istituto di storia della societa e dello stato veneziano, 1959. 

B. F. Porshnev argues that Muscovite Russia was not so isolated from European 
affairs during the period of the Thirty Years’ War as is generally supposed. Vop. 
Ist., no. 10. 

D. Cantimori investigates the meaning of ‘ Baroque’. Riv. stor. ital. xxii. 

R. Baetens gives some valuable information on the structure, trading techniques, 
and trade of an Antwerp business house in the seventeenth century, the firm of Van 
Colen, which came to specialize in trade with Spain; suggests that although Antwerp 
had ceased to be an international distributing centre, trading fortunes could still be made 
there. Tijdschr voor Geschiedenis, lxxiii. 

Paul Cassar, drawing upon Maltese archives, discusses the development of piracy 
in Malta, particularly the relations between the corsairs and the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem. Cath. Hist. Rev. xlvi. 

Carl N. Degler makes an important contribution to the study of the emergence of 
modern racial prejudice when he claims that this began in Europe before slavery was 
brought to America. His thesis is criticized by Oscar Handlin. Comp. Stud. Soc. 
and Hist. ii. 

J. E. Merritt distinguishes between the organization of the Slave trade and that of 
the sugar trade, often lumped together under the heading ‘the Triangular Trade’. 
Business History, iii. 

G. Rambert surveys the decline of French trading privileges (and ultimately of 
French trade) in the eighteenth century. Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp. vi. 

A. Tamborra examines papal policy during the negotiations which led up to the 
Peace of Aix-La-Chapelle. Arch. stor. ital. cxvii. 

H. Benedikt uses the despatches of the Austrian ambassador in Naples to illustrate 
the international ramifications of the conflict between Charles III of Naples-Sicily and 
the knights of Malta (particularly the endeavours of Louis XV to secure the island for 
France, and the opposition of England). Mitt. d. Inst. f. 6sterr. Geschichtsforschung, 
Ixviii. 

Justus M. Van Der Kroef makes an important contribution to religious history 
with his examination of Javanese messianic expectations. Comp. Stud. Soc. and Hist. i. 

Drawing upon the recent edition of Galiani’s Dialogues sur le commerce des bleds 
(ed. F. Niccolini, Naples, 1959), F. Venturi examines in detail the relation of Galiani’s 
work with the movement of ideas among Physiocrats and Encyclopaedists in the 
seventeen-sixties, quoting from unpublished writings of Diderot. Riv. stor. ital. Ixxii. 

Renzo de Felice shows the extent to which Giuseppe Ceracchi, the Roman Jacobin 
sculptor, has been neglected by historians, gives a sketch of his colourful life, and prints 
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a memorandum from Ceracchi to the Directory in Paris on Italian affairs in 1795. 
Rass. stor. del risorgimento, xlvii. 

G. de Bertier de Sauvigny examines, mainly from material in the Austrian archives, 
Metternich’s attitudes to the Holy Alliance, the Quadruple Alliance and succeeding 
arrangements; he finds Metternich’s ideas less fixed and more opportunist than they 
are supposed generally to have been. Rev. hist. ccxxiii. 

A. Tamborra discusses papal policy at the Congresses of Lubiani and Verona and 
the reluctance of the papacy to collaborate with the Holy Alliance in control of Italian 
affairs. Arch. stor. ital. cxviii. 

J. A. Bornewasser shows that the co-operation accorded to the Collegium Philosophi- 
cum of Louvain by von Hommer, bishop of Trier, and von Spiegel, archbishop of 
Cologne, was consistent with their previous educational policy and opinions. Bijdr. 
voor geschiedenis der Ned. xiv. 

D. Gerhard traces back the clichés about the ‘ rise of the middle class’ and the 
centralizing, progressive monarchy working with the fiers état against aristocratic 
reaction, to the writings of Guizot and Thierry. (It will be impossible, he suggests, to 
write the history of the ‘ers état from the fourteenth to the seventeenth century, until 
the origins of these myths have been laid bare, and they have been disposed of.) Hist. 
Zeitschr. cxc. 

David S. Macmillan discusses the foundation in Aberdeen, in the year 1840, of the 
Scottish Australian Company and examines its subsequent development and its in- 
fluence in stimulating pastoral farming and mining in Australia. Scot. Hist. Rev. xxxix. 

Luigi Salvatorelli emphasizes the basic identity, while accepting the differences, in 
the views of Napoleon III and Mazzini as mediators between the liberalism and national- 
ism of pre- and post-1848. Rev. hist. ccxxiii. 

Bernardino Ferrari, in a long. article, demonstrates the attitude of the Catholic- 
democratic Ere Nouvelle, and especially of A. F. Ozanam, towards events in Italy in 
1848 and 1849; and prints eight letters from Ozanam to Tommaseo. Rass. stor. del 
risorgimento, xlvi. 

C. W. Newbury illuminates in detail administrative and economic aspects of the 
French protectorate in Tahiti, the Tuamotu Archipelago, the Marquesas, and the 
Tubuai Islands, culminating in the public bankruptcy of 1870. Rev. fr. d’hist. d’outre- 
mer, xlvi. 

F, Venturi reviews recent Russian work in the edition and study of the writings of 
A. Herzen. Riv. stor. ital. Ixxi. 

Harry Hearder considers the lengthy negotiations over the Genoese ship, the 
Cagliari, in 1857 and 1858, and argues that Cavour had evidently not secured the con- 
fidence of either Whig or Tory leaders in England as the result of his participation in 
the Congress of Paris. Rass. stor. del risorgimento, xlvii. 

Gaston V. Rimlinger discusses the ‘ legitimation of protest’ amongst British and 
German miners mainly in the nineteenth century. Comp. Stud. Soc. and Hist. ii. 

A. Gerschenkron re-considers the concept of ‘ primitive capital accumulation ’, 
with particular reference to the book of R. Romeo on Italian industrialization after 
1860 (Risorgimento e capitalismo, Bari, 1959) and to recent discussions on the theme in 
Soviet Russia. Riv. stor. ital. Ixxi. 

Noel Blakiston examines the entertaining despatches sent to the Foreign Office 
in 1860 by Odo Russell, unofficial British agent at Rome from 1858 to 1870. Rass. 
stor. del risorgimento, xlvii. 

N. Miko discusses and publishes documents relating to the Franco-Italian treaty 
of 15 September 1864. (Emphasizes the many difficulties in the preliminary negotia- 
tions and the cynicism with which it was subsequently regarded.) R6mische hist. 
Mitt. ii. 

W. E. Mosse discusses British and Russian reactions to the upheaval in Romania 
in 1866. Russia wished to uphold the status quo; Britain’s policy was one of ‘ oppor- 
tunism and drift’, in that she vainly attempted to combine respect for international 
treaties with support for Romanian national aspirations. Slav. & E. Europ. Rev. 92. 

Maureen M. Robson examines (mainly from Foreign Office papers and the Clarendon 
Papers in the Bodleian library) the attempt to apply the mediation envisaged in Protocol 
no. 23 of the Treaty of Paris (1856) to the dispute between Turkey and Greece in 1868 
over Crete. Hist. Journ. 3. 

J. D. Hargreaves pleads for the understanding of the partition of Africa no longer 
as a mere episode in late nineteenth-century European history but as the culmination 
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of a ‘whole period of Anglo-African relations’ and offers stimulating suggestions 
about the nature of this process. Journ. African Hist. i. 

Ernesto Ragionieri discusses the links between German Social Democrat exiles in 
Switzerland and Italian Socialists during the years 1878 to 1888. Studi Storici, no. 1. 

John S. Galbraith uses the concept of the moving frontier to illuminate the paradox 
of the nineteenth-century British Empire that ‘ grew in spite of itself’. Comp. Stud. 
Soc. and Hist. ii. 

H. Schiffrin and Pow-Key Sohn discuss the diffusion of the ideas of Henry George 
in Britain and Japan. Ibid. ii. 

M. M. Jefferson draws upon the Salisbury papers to show that British Foreign 
policy towards Turkey underwent revision between 1895 and 1897. Salisbury became 
convinced that the Straits could no longer be effectively defended against Russia and 
that the other Powers would not support Britain in pressing for internal reforms in 
Turkey. Thenceforward Britain became less interested in bolstering up Turkey 
against Russia than in securing her own position in Egypt. Slav. & E. Europ. Rev. 92. 

A. S. Yerusalimsky, using the East German state archives, examines the penetration 
of German business enterprise into China in the late eighteen-nineties, and Anglo- 
German commercial rivalry in this area. Vop. Ist., no. 9. 

A. Brink examines the Dogger Bank incident, stressing the possibility of war and 
emphasizing the conciliatory role of Delcassé. Tijdschr. voor geschiedenis, Ixxii. 

G. Jaschke, in an able and detailed review of the battle of the Marne, pays tribute 
to Joffre and French and criticizes Moltke and Kluck. Hist. Zeitschr. cxc. 

Fritz Fischer demonstrates convincingly (against criticisms in an immediately 
preceding article by H. Herzfeld) that aggressive war aims (in respect to Belgium, 
Poland and the Baltic States) were inherent in German policy from the beginning of 
the first World War, and did not only prevail after the civil government had capitulated 
to Ludendorff and the military. Ibid. exci. 

J. A. S. Grenville prints from the manuscript diary of Robert Lansing extracts 
(1916-17) bearing on the U.S. decision to enter the first World War. Ren. and Mod. 
Studies, iv. 

Dieter Ahlswede uses the German foreign ministry records to sustain the rather 
doubtful case that there was a serious chance for Anglo-German peace negotiations 
at the Hague in June 1918. Die Welt als Geschichte, xx. 

L. N. Kudashev describes the course of negotiations leading to the establishment 
of Soviet-Japanese relations in 1925 (Vop. Istorii, no. 1). In sbid. no. 9, he discusses 
the last phase of the second World War in the Far Eastern theatre, attributing Japan’s 
surrender to fear of the advancing Russian armies rather than to the atomic bombs 
dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

C. Ottenga concludes his detailed enquiry into the causes and consequences of the 
concordat between Hitler and the pope (see ane, lxxv, 558). Nuova riv. stor., lxiii. 

W. V. Wallace shows that in March 1938 the Czech Government’s pro-Western 
foreign policy suffered a sharp shock when Britain and France remained cool towards 
President Bene$’s suggestion that they use their good offices to mediate between Germany 
and Czechoslovakia. Slav. & E. Europ. Rev. 92. 

M. Adam examines Hungarian-Czech relations on the eve of the second World War. 
The Horthy régime is severely criticized, but the Western Powers are presented as the 
villains of the piece. Vop. Ist., no. 9. 

H. G. Skilling traces the successes and setbacks experienced by President Bene’ 
during World War II in his attempts to maintain collaboration between Czech exiles in 
London and Moscow. The Soviet occupation of Ruthenia showed how tenuous 
were his hopes that post-war Czechoslovakia could act as a bridge between East and 
West. Slav. & E. Europ. Rev. 92. 

E. Hdlzle, in a suggestive essay, reviews the relations of the U.S.A. and Russia 
from the closing years of the eighteenth century to the second World War, as a back- 
ground to the post-war system of bipolarity. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxxviii. 


General Historiographical and Archive Studies 


Dorothy Whitelock provides a useful survey of Bede’s reputation and influence 
in the second half of the eighth century in ‘ After Bede’. Jarrow Lecture, 1960. 
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E. Lousse edits and contributes to a collection of essays intended for a European 
Lexicon of Historical Terms. The following are discussed: Baltic (W. Odelberg), 
Baroque (V.-L. ‘Tapié), Modern Times (M. Bendiscolli and E. Lousse), Europe (R.-J. 
Sattler), Feudalism (D. A. Zakynthios), the Fronde (V.-L. Tapié), Hegira (L. Massignon,) 
Conservatism (O.-E. Schuddekopf), Revolution (J.-A. Lesourd), Romania (D. A 
Zakynthios), Scandinavia—The North (W. Oldeberg), Towns (E. Lousse), Universities 
(E. Lousse). The studies are unequal in length, intention and value. Internationale 
Jahrbuch fur Geschichtsunterricht, 1959-6o. 

V. H. Galbraith outlines the growth of the Polychronicon of Ranulph Higden, using a 
volume in the Huntington Library (HM 132). Huntington Libr. Quart. xxiii. 

Denys Hay examines the Decades of Flavio Biondo. Proc. Brit. Acad. xlv. 

R. B. Tate discusses fifteenth-century Castilian historiography in two useful surveys: 
one, on the Anacephaleosis of Alfonso Garcia de Santa Maria, in Hispanic Studies in Honour 
of I. Gonzalez Liubera (Oxford: Dolphin Book Co., 1959); the other, on Rodrigo 
Sanchez de Arévalo and his Compendiosa Historia Hispanica. Nottingham Mediaeval 
Studies, iv (1960). 

E. H. Waterbolk provides and discusses numerous excerpts, especially from Dutch 
historians, relating to the historical Pyrrhonism of Perizonius and other writers of his 
time. Bijdr. voor geschiedenis der Ned. xv. 

M. D. Knowles provides an interesting outline history of the Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica. Trans. R. Hist. Soc., 5th ser. x. 

R. Konetzke assesses Alexander von Humboldt’s contribution to the writing of 
Latin American history. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxxviii. 

A. Momigliano publishes three letters of B. G. Niebuhr relating to his Oriental 
studies. Riv. stor. ital. lxxii. 

A. M. De Jong contributes a lengthy and sympathetic centenary essay on Macaulay 
which includes some interesting remarks on Macaulay’s reputation in Holland. 
Tijdschr. voor geschiedenis, Lxxii. 

James Joll discusses the transition in British historical writing from concentration 
on internal, constitutional development (Macaulay, Freeman) to concern with national- 
ism and empire (Seeley, Fronde). Hist. Zeitschr. cxc. 

Marcel Reinhard assesses the historical value of the work of Georges Lefebvre. 
Rev. hist. ccxxiii. 

Sterling Dow provides a provisional assessment of the books of M. Rostovtzeff. 
Am. Hist. Rev. lxv. 

L. Valiani reviews recent publications on the first World War. Riv. stor. ital. 
Ixxii. 

P. Bonenfant surveys the work of the Commission royale d’histoire during the years 
1934-59, his account being followed by lengthy biographies (with bibliographies) of 
its deceased members—H. Pirenne, E. Poncelet, J. Cuvelier, H. Vander Linden, 
H. Van Houtte, E. Fairon, E. de Moreau, M. Huisman and F. Prims. Bull. comm. 
roy. hist., cxxv. - 

J. A. F. de Jongste provides a critical bibliography of Scandinavian historical writing 
during the years 1955-60. Tijdschr. voor Geschiedenis, lxxiii. 

C. R. Boxer provides a brilliant critique of S. R. Welch’s history of the Portuguese 
in Africa, 1495-1806. Jour. African Hist. i. 

Bernard Lewis briefly sketches the resources for European history of the Ottoman 
archives at Istanbul. Archives, iv. 

J. Rainer lists the sources for the Papal Nunciate at Graz 1580-1622. Rémische 
hist. Mitt. ii. 

W. Wagner indexes the contents of the Archivio della Nunziatura Vienna in the 
Vatican Archives. (Covers the period 1604-1792.) Rémische hist. Mitt. ii. 

Michel Antoine and Yvonne Lanhers survey the archives of the Comte W. 
d’Ormesson, deposited at the Archives nationales; they are particularly rich for the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Rev. hist. ccxxii. 

D. G. C. Allan describes the records of the Royal Society of Arts 1754-1847, listing 
selected correspondents and subjects. Archives, iv. 

Philip D. Curtin gives a useful survey of the archives of tropical Africa but, sur- 
prisingly, has nothing to say of the National Archives of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland. 
Journ. African Hist. i. 

J. Stengers describes in some detail the material relating to the Congo in public 
and private archives in England. Bull. comm. roy. hist. cxxv. 
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Thomas E. Skidmore surveys unpublished primary sources that contribute materially 
to the study of the central German government, including its institutions, personnel 
and policies, between 1871 and 1918. Am. Hist. Rev. Ixv. 

G. A. Belov gives some useful data on Soviet archives and publication of documents 
now in progress. The current Plan provides for publication of 446 volumes of docu- 
ments on Soviet history during the years 1960-5. Vop. Ist., no. ro. 

J. Vansina, in his essay on the oral history of the Bakuba of central Africa, makes 
stimulating comments on general historiographical problems of preliterate societies. 
Journ. African Hist. i. 

Gordon Griffiths and George Nadel discuss the applicability of Crane Brinton’s 
concept of revolution to the Revolt in the Netherlands. Comp. Stud. Soc. and Hist. ii. 

H. Angermeier discusses the tendency for history, during and since the nineteenth 
century, to concentrate on development and individuality, and questions whether this 
attitude is more justified than the historical assumptions of the Enlightenment; too 
exclusive concentration on these aspects, he suggests, may lead to a dead end. Hist. 
Zeitschr. cxc. 


Africa 


B. de Gaiffier discusses the various references and documents relating to Eugenius 
and Macarius, who were martyred in Mauretania in the time of Julian the Apostate. 
F. Halkin prints the Greek Passion of the same. Anal. Boll. lxxviii. 

Norman Robert Bennet describes Christian and Negro slavery in eighteenth- 
century North Africa. Journ. African Hist. i. 

G. Esquer and P. Boyer, contribute an interesting and very full account of the 
career of Maréchal Bugeaud up to the time of his appointment as Governor-General 
of Algeria 29 December 1840. His success as a subordinate commander in the Penin- 
sular War, and campaigns of 1814 and 1815 formed the background of his mastery of 
supply problems involved in the campaigns against Abd-el-Kader. Rev. Afr. 104. 

M. Emerit draws attention to the influence of Russian and Austrian experience 
on Bugeaud’s unhappy attempt to plant military colonies in Algeria. Rev. fr. d’hist. 
d’outre-mer, xlvi. 

X. Yacono concludes his study of early Freemasonry in Algiers. He shows how 
the Loge de Bélisaire provided a focus for liberal and nationally-minded elements in 
Algiers. Its members were strong supporters of the revolution of February 1848, 
and demanded a policy of assimilation with France. Rev. Afr. 108. 

L. L. Barbés discusses the life and significance of Francisco Salvador-Daniel (1831- 
1871), explorer, interpreter of Arabic music to the French in Algeria and, finally, Paris 
Communard. Rev. Afr. 103. 

Charles-Robert Ageron poses the question whether France had a deliberate ‘ Berber’ 
(Kabyle) policy before 1914; his tentative conclusion is that this was only to be found 
in a policy of assimilation pursued intermittently after 1880, based on the ‘ myth ’ that 
the Berbers were ‘ superior’ to the Arabs. Rev. hist. ccxxiii. 

Marcel Emerit analyses the efforts of Lavigerie, archbishop of Algiers from 1867, 
to convert the Muslim population and to deal with the resistance by settlers and the 
military and other interests. Ibid. 


France 


R. Aris and J. Pichiere sketch the topographical development of the town of Agde 
(Hérault) from classical times to the end of the eighteenth century. Ann. du Midi, 72. 

P. Munz examines the spiritual teaching of John Cassian and its affinities with that 
of earlier writers. Journ. Eccles. Hist. xi. 

J. van der Straeten examines the sources for the Passion of St. Patroclus of Troyes, 
in particular its relationship to the Passion of St. Alban, and concludes that it was 
composed about the middle of the sixth century. Anal. Boll. lxxviii. 

J. Stiennon discusses the significance of a Carolingian denier with the name of 
Roland on the reverse and agrees with those who identify this Roland with the ‘ prefect’ 
of the Breton march. Cahiers de civ. médiévale, iii. 
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A Cordoliani describes an astronomical treatise written by an Irish monk, Dicuil, 
at the Carolingian court in 814-16. Ibid. 

A. Dessau discusses the idea of treason revealed by the chansons de geste and relates 
it to the changing character of feudal society. Ibid. 

Pierre Gérard discusses certain possessions of the abbey of Saint-Sernin (Toulouse) 
from the tenth to the twelfth century. Ann. du Midi, 72. 

J. Adigard de Gantries concludes his notable survey of the place-names of Seine 
Maritime as evidenced in the texts of the tenth and eleventh century. Ann. de Norm. 
1X. 

A. Chédeville discusses the spread of population in, and the agricultural exploitation 
of, Maine in the eleventh century; types of land tenure, the status of the social classes, 
foundation of bourgs, etc: all as illustrated in documents from the Abbey of St. Vincent 
at Le Mans. Ann. de Bret. Ixvii. 

A. Chédeville studies one aspect of the ecclesiastical reform movement of the eleventh 
century: the restoration to the abbey of St. Vincent at Le Mans of churches and tithe 
which had been in lay hands. Cahiers de civ. médiévale, iii. 

P. Petot discusses the privileges conceded to churches allowing their serfs to bear 
witness at law and sustain the judicial duel against free men. Ibid. 

P. Héliot discusses influences from the Rhineland upon the development of Norman 
architecture in the eleventh century. Ibid. ii. 

Michel de Boiiard examines the origins of the truce of God in Normandy in an 
article which throws much light on the social and political condition of the Duchy 
during the seniority of Duke William II. Ann. de Norm. ix. 

Marcelin Defourneaux recapitulates recent work on the origins and nature of the 
Chanson de Roland. Rev. bist. ccxxiii. 

S. Bertrand examines the Bayeux Tapestry with particular reference to its physical 
composition. Ann. de Norm. x. 

Lucien Musset considers the rise of an ‘ aristocracy of money ’ in eleventh-century 
Normandy, and its impact on the social structure of the Duchy at that time. Ann. de 
Norm. ix. 

L. Musset produces evidence to suggest the existence of a mercantile aristocracy 
in eleventh-century Normandy. Ibid. 

C. Blanc examines the evidence of lay piety in the Bas-Rhéne in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. Ann. du Midi, 72 

S. Deck begins what is to be an extensive survey on the transformation of the 
Communes of Upper Normandy. Ann. de Norm. x. 

Francois Bucher offers a note on the problems of appreciating the austerity of 
Cistercian oratories. Comp. Stud. Soc. and Hist. iii. 

J. A. Durbec enumerates twenty-nine houses of the Knights Templars in Provence 
(and adjacent Counties), and establishes their chronological development. Provence 
hist. ix. 

G. Constable discusses the controversy over tithes between Citeaux and Cluny, 
1140-55. Rev. Bén. lxx. 

J. Leclercq concludes his masterly series of critical discussions on the Sermons on 
the Canticle of St. Bernard. Ibid. 

E. Delaruelle presents the problems which need to be discussed if Catharism in 
Languedoc about the year 1200 is to be understood. Ann. du Midi, 72. 

William A. Hinnebusch studies the emergence of the ideal of poverty in the Domini- 
can Order from the beginning of Dominic’s apostolate in southern France in 1206. 
Cath. Hist. Rev. xlv. 

J. Bousquet prints a treaty of alliance between Hugues, comte de Rodez, and the 
Consuls of Millau, 1223. He comments on the two parties and the significance of 
their relations. Ann. du Midi, 72. 

T. Bisson comments on the chronology of the monetary ordonnances of Louis IX 
in 1263-5. Ibid. 

M. Greslé-Bouignol describes the condition of the surviving elements in the 
chartrier of the seigneurs of Graulhet-Castelnau-de-Lévis is the Archives of the départ- 
ment of the Tarn. Ibid. 

R. Gaignard analyses statistically the acts of the papal government of Clement V, 
1311-14. Ibid. 

Dom J. Laporte prints and comments upon an inventory of the goods of the abbey of 
Jumiéges compiled in 1338. Ann. de Norm. ix. 
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Henri Dubled analyses the competence of local territorial justice (Twing und Bann) 
in Alsace in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Schweizerische Zeitschr. fiir. Gesch. 
10. 

G. Mollat shows the counter-measures taken by Pope Clement VI in the face of the 
tendency of the French King and Parlement to restrict ecclesiastical jurisdiction and 
privilege. Rev. d’hist. eccl. lv. 

A. R. Myers prints from Brit. Mus. Add. M.S. 48988(1) a letter dated 12 February 
1471 from the earl of Warwick to Louis XI showing that the earl had fulfilled his 
promise of making war on Burgundy. Bull. I.H.R. xxxiii. 

F. Benoit defines and explains the activity of Fréjus as a corn-market at the end of 
the fifteenth century, with reference to the economy of the lower Argens valley. 
Provence hist. ix. 

P. Roudié writes of the fortifications erected in Bayonne, Bordeaux, Dax in the first 
quarter of the sixteenth century. Ann. du Midi, 72. 

M. Bryn Davies draws on a chronicle written in Welsh by Elis Gruffydd, in the 
Mostyn MSS. in the National Library of Wales, to estimate the behaviour of the earl 
of Surrey at Boulogne. Huntington Lib. Quart. xxiii. 

I. Cloulas prints three documents relating to the payment and discipline of the papal 
contingents attached to the army of Alexander Farnese during his French campaign 
of 1591-2. Bull. Acad. roy. Belgique, cxxvi. 

Paul Romane-Musculus lists 173 recantations by protestants in Toulouse and the 
neighbouring parishes, between the Edict of Nantes and the Revolution. Ann. du 
Midi, 71. 

P. Blet, investigating the negotiations for Mazarin’s cardinalate, argues that 
Richelieu, so far from grooming a successor to himself, for long envisaged no more 
than a limited diplomatic role for his client. Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp. vi. 

J. P. Massaut writes at length about the services to Richelieu and Mazarin of the 
Carmelite court preacher, Léon de Saint-Jean, a strong proponent of Divine Right but 
temperamentally a trimmer. Ibid. vii. 

Remy Pithon argues that the need for sea power to maintain communication in the 
Mediterranean, as well as events at the Rochelle, influenced Richelieu’s naval policy 
and prints four letters of Morosini to Venice. Schweizerische Zeitschr. fiir. Gesch. 10. 

R. Toujas gives statistics of the trade between Bordeaux and Toulouse in 1646. 
Ann. du Midi, 72. 

J. Jacquart gives interesting details of civilian hardships in the summer of 1652, 
when the concentration of large forces round Paris made it the most terrible year of 
the century for that region. Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp. vii. 

R. B. Grassby develops the view that the ancien régime under Louis XIV was 
fundamentally hostile to trade and traders. Econ. Hist. Rev. xiii. 

H. G. Judge discusses usefully the relationship of Church and State in the France 
of Louis XIV. History, xlv. 

F. Loirette describes the efforts of royal officials under Louis XIV to bring to an 
end the tenure by franc-alleu in the Agenais. Ann. du Midi, 71. 

L. J. Lekai gives an account of the Cistercian Reform in France in the seventeenth 
century with special reference to the General Chapter of 1667. Rev. Bén. Ixx. 

Leon Dubreuil continues his description of the course of a complicated series of 
lawsuits between the families of Le Borgne of Goazven and Du Coskaer of Barach, 
near Perros Guirec in Tréguier, in the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 
Ann. de Bret. lxvii. 

J. Ricommard examines the part played in the administration of Brittany by the 
subdélégués to the intendants, 1704-15. Ann. de Bret. lxvii. 

Y. Joseph-Noél shows that the years 1719 and 1720, after Law’s system, were econ- 
omically prosperous at Toulouse. Ann. du Midi, 72. 

Maurice Bordes discusses the intendants during the reign of Louis XV and finds 
their liberty of action progressively restricted; regional differences are important. 
Rev. hist. ccxxiii. 

A.-M. Petit uses the marriage contracts at Agen in 1785-6 for a short sociological 
investigation of the composition of the town. Ann. du Midi, 72. 

B. W. Schaper, on the occasion of the recent bicentenary of the birth of Robespierre, 
provides a critical analysis of recent writings on Robespierre, especially in so far as 
they have been concerned with Robespierte and the Terror. Tijdschr. voor geschiedenis, 
Ixxiii. 
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A. Goodwin analyses and discusses the Federalist movement in Caen in 1793, 
indicates reasons for its failure and prints two letters. Bull. John Rylands Lib. 42 

H. C. Bailey and B. C. Webey publish from the Windham Papers in the British 
Museum a letter from Lt.-Col. Charles Stevenson to Windham, 8 May 1802, on the 
possible effects of the retrocession of Louisiana to France on English North American 
interests. William and Mary Q. xvii. 

A. Armengaud discusses the reasons for the industrial backwardness of the south- 
west of France in the nineteenth century. Ann. du Midi, 72. 

J. Verrier studies the clandestine diffusion of papal propaganda in France 1808-11 
and the part played by F. D. Aynés. Rev. d’hist. eccl. lv. 

R. Rémond discusses the significance of the cult of Benjamin Franklin under the 
monarchie censitaire. Rev. Whist. mod. et contemp. vii. 

R. Demoulin surveys discussions of the French part in the creation of the Belgian 
State. Rev. hist. ccxxiii. 

Peter N. Stearns analyses the potentially divergent elements in French Liberal 
Catholicism, 1830-1. Am. Hist. Rev. lxv. 

Jean Pierce Aguet analyses the growth and circulation of the newspaper press in 
France under Louis Philippe and shows the increasing popularity of new journals in 
Schweizerische Zeitschr. fiir Gesch. 10. 

B. Gille considers the operations of the Banque du Havre between 1835 and 1848 
in relation to the economic development of northern France at that time. Ann. de 
Norm. x. 

A. Charles describes the poverty of the land communications of Bordeaux and the 
Gironde in 1852. Ann du Midi, 72. 

Dominique Chevallier, in a long and well-documented article, shows the prepon- 
derant part of the silk manufacturers of Lyons in the extension of French influence 
in Syria from 1860 down to its culmination in the mandate of 1919. Rev. hist. ccxxiv. 

Eugen Weber surveys French politics from 1870 to 1958 to show that the period 
demonstrates a steady decline in the effectiveness of the Left and that the events of the 
nineteen-fifties show that ‘the old labels of Left and Right are out of date’. Am. 
Hist. Rev. lxv. 

J. Gaillard uses contemporary analyses of the provincial press to suggest the pre- 
valence of social conservatism at the expense of Legitimism and Orleanism alike. 
Rev. @hist. mod. et contemp. vi. 

Jean Bouvier examines, mainly from the press, the archives of the French foreign 
office and of the Crédit Lyonnais, the interaction of political and economic imperialism 
in the ‘ Egyptian question ’, 1875-6. Rev. hist. ccxxiv. 


Germany, Austria and Switzerland 

P. Grosjean examines in detail the evidence which may throw light on Irish origins 
of Virgilius of Salzburg. Anal. Boll. Ixxviii. 

E. Zéllner discusses the role of monastic foundations of the Bavarian nobility in 
the period of duke Tassilo as centres for the Christianization of the eastern Alpine lands, 
and suggests that this period compares more favourably with that of Charles the Great 
than has usually been supposed. Mitt. d. Inst. f. Gsterr. Geschichtsforschung, lxviii. 

K. Bosl suggests that the early Hohenstaufen based their policy less than sometimes 
thought on the ministeriales and more on the free nobility. Hist. Zeitschr. cxci. 

M. Coens discusses incidents in the early history of the Premonstratensian abbey of 
Cappenberg and its connection with Frederic Barbarossa. Anal. Boll. Ixxviii. 

H. Appelt shows that the clause saving imperial rights in the charters of Frederick I 
was introduced before Barbarossa had made contact with the Italian jurists, and does 
not reflect the influence of Roman law. Mitt. d. Inst. f. Gsterr. Geschichtsforschung, 
Ixviii. 

H. Koller seeks to trace the emergence in Germany of the estate of princes by 
following the evolution of the term princeps in German royal charters. Ibid. 

Hans Eberhard Mayer prints and discusses six additional documents to the Cartulary 
of Lausanne Cathedral suggesting 1270 as date of transcription. Schweizerische 
Zeitschr. fiir Gesch. 9. 
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Iso Miiller, ‘Zur Bedeutung des Lukmaniers im Mittelalter’, emphasizes the 
economic value of its possession to the monastery of Dissentis. Schweizerische Zeitschr. 
fiir. Gesch. 10. 

F. Huter attributes the economic growth of Glurns partly to its position on the 
trade routes between Lombardy and Augsburg, but mainly to the expansion of the 
Tirolese salt-trade. Mitt. d. Inst. f. Ssterr. Geschichtsforschung, lxviii. 

E. Obermayer-Marnach prints two letters of pope Urban V relating to the founda- 
tion of the University of Vienna. Ibid. 

H. Wiesflecker discusses the siege of Leghorn (1496) in the context of Maximilian’s 
anti-French policy and the activities of the Holy League. Ibid. 

Jeanne Niquille studies from local archives the successful secret service organization 
of the canton of Fribourg, c. 1450-1715. Schweizerische Zeitschr. fiir Gesch. 10. 

Josef Macek discusses the origins and content of Michael Gaismair’s Landesordnung 
of 1526, and concludes, for what it is worth, that it is ‘ a lasting memorial to the revolu- 
tionary traditions of the Austrian and Italian peoples’. (In German). Historica, ii. 

Felix F. Strauss treats the resignation in 1554 of Duke Ernst of Bavaria as archbishop 
of Salzburg as a victory for the Council of Trent. Jour. Mod. Hist. xxxii. 

K. E. Born discusses the role of Maurice of Saxony in the league of the German 
princes with Henry II of France, which brought to a halt Charles V’s imperial and church 
policy. Hist. Zeitschr. cxci. 

Alain Dufour argues that to regard sixteenth-century Geneva as the model Calvinist 
polity or as an example of undesirable heresy is to countenance a historical ‘ myth’. 
Schweizerische Zeitschr. fiir Gesch. 9. 

J. Rainer shows how attempts at the close of the sixteenth century to erect new 
bishoprics in Austria were defeated by Venetian political influence at the papal curia 
and also by the resistance of the bishop of Seckau. Mitt. d. Inst. f. Gsterr. Geschichts- 
forschung, Ixviii. 

F. Redlich discusses the origins and use of the ‘ contribution ’ as a means of financing 
armies in the Thirty Years War. Econ. Hist. Rev. xii. 

W. O. Henderson discusses the rise of the Berlin silk and porcelain industries. 
Business History, ii. 

E. P. Douglass, with the assistance of German periodical literature, sketches the 
reactions of some German intellectuals to events in America, 1774-85. William and 
Mary Q. xvii. 

T. Schieder discusses (with particular reference to Wallenstein and the Thirty 
Years War) Schiller’s place as a historian. Hist. Zeitschr. cxc. 

H. Haussherr, in a re-examination of the relations between Stein and Hardenberg, 
questions how far the usual negative judgment on the latter is more than a reflection 
of Stein’s prejudices. Ibid. 

F. Maas shows how the attempts of the papacy in 1832-4 to secure the revocation 
of the church legislation of Joseph II failed owing to the opposition of archbishop 
Milde of Vienna. Mitt. d. Inst. f. 6sterr. Geschichtsforschung, Ixviii. 

Fritz Schlawe makes a useful survey of the journalism and periodicals produced 
by the Young Hegelians. Die Welt als Geschichte, xx. 

F. Walter gives an account of the activities of Baron Doblhoff as the representative 
of the Vienna government sent to the imperial court at Innsbruck in 1848 to try to 
persuade the Emperor Ferdinand to return to the capital. Mitt. d. dsterr. Inst. f. 
Geschichtsforschung, Ixviii. 

W. Hubatsch, using unpublished German foreign office material, argues that 
Germany maintained strict neutrality in the Scandinavian question in the years 1905-8, 
and took great care not to provoke Great Britain. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxxviii. 

Z. Hemmerling discusses the reasons for the changes in the attitude of the Polish 
deputies in the German Reichstag to projects of fiscal reform 1906-9. [In opposition 
until the fall of Chancellor Biilow; thereafter supporting the new taxes against the 
wishes of a considerable section of Polish society.] Roczniki Histuryczne, xxv. 

Peter G. Thielen examines the marginal comments of William II on official papers 
and shows that they were expressions of momentary impulse, which no one regarded 
as directives for policy. Die Welt als Geschichte, xx. 

Carlo di Nola, commercial attaché to the Italian legation at Vienna and Budapest 
from 1923 to 1938, describes the domestic and foreign politics of Austria, with particular 
reference to Italo-Austrian relations, from the armistice of Villa Giusti (November 

1918) to the Anschluss in March 1938. Nuova riv. stor. lxiv. 
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W. Bussmann discusses some of the (conservative) anti-democratic forces in the 


early years of the Weimar Republic (Ernst Junger, Mdller van den Bruck). Hist. 
Zeitschr. cxc. 


Great Britain and Ireland 


S. S. Frere describes the results of the excavations carried out at Verulamium in 
1959, and shows that the city water-supply was maintained in working order well into 
the fifth century. Antiquaries’ Journ. xl. 

P. Grosjean adds six more short studies to his No#es on Celtic Hagiography, and deals 
among other things with evidence from the Sutton Hoo treasure. Anal. Boll. Ixxviii. 

P. C. Bartrum lists some hitherto unpublished genealogical material concerning 
the heroes of early Welsh history and legend. Bull. Board of Celt. Stud. xviii. 

M. Richards shows that the name of the cantred of Gorfynydd (alias Groneath) 
in Glamorgan was originally Gwrinydd: made up of the personal name Gwrin and the 
territorial suffix -ydd. Bull. Board of Celt. Stud. xviii. 

K. Hughes examines the changing theory and practice of Irish pilgrimage between 
the sixth and tenth centuries. Journ. Eccles. Hist. xi. 

P. Grosjean makes a long examination of the evidence bearing on the date of the 
Synod of Whitby, and concludes that it points to the first half of 664 A.D. as the most 
probable time. Anal. Boll. Ixxviii. 

Marjorie O. Anderson reviews the chronicle evidence for the Scottish kings’ 
acquisition of ‘ Lothian’, stretching from Forth to Tweed; she treats respectfully 
the stories of the ‘ cession’ of Lothian by Edgar, ¢. 973 and again by Earl Eadulf 
¢. 1016 (Malcolm II having lost it, or part of it, in 1006). Scot. Hist. Rev. xxxix. 

D. Talbot Rice seeks to establish a classification for the main types of sculpture 
deriving from late Anglo-Saxon England. Cahiers de civ. médiévale, iii. 

Frangoise Henry discusses, with good reproductions, the decoration in three 
tenth- to eleventh-century Irish psalters. Proc. of the Royal Irish Acad. lxi. 

H. Dauphin discusses the relationships between the reform of St. Gerard of Brogne 
and the English monastic revival of the tenth century. Valuable critical notes. Revue 
Bénédictine Ixx, no. 1. 

E. John criticizes the current interpretation of the monastic revival of the tenth 
century in England. Ibid. 

E. John gives a critical description of some unfamiliar Latin charters connected with 
the monastic revival of the tenth century in England. Ibid. 

Dr. J. D. Bu’lock discusses the distribution of pre-Norman crosses in West Cheshire. 
Trans. Lancs & Ches. Antiq. Soc. lxviii. 

David Walker shows how Gruffydd ap Llywelyn turned from his original purpose 
of dominating Wales to the acquisition of territory in England; he argues that 
Gruffydd’s alliance with Aelfgar destroyed both himself and the chances of united Welsh 
resistance to the Normans. Welsh Hist. Rev. i. 

D. F. Renn demonstrates the affinities between the stone keeps built in England 
and Normandy between 1066 and 1138. Journ. of the Brit. Arch. Ass., 3rd ser. xxiii. 

R. W. Southern analyses the place of England in the twelfth century Renaissance, 
stressing the climate of opinion which resulted from the Anglo-Saxon period. History, 
xlv. 

K. Leyser discusses the tendency of Henry I and the Emperor Henry V to co- 
operate in the investiture controversy of the early twelfth century, a tendency expressed 
in the marriage of Matilda, daughter of Henry I, to the emperor in 1114. Trans. R. 
Hist. Soc., 5th ser. x. 

R. A. Donkin continues his studies of Cistercian economic history with a survey 
of settlement and depopulation in Cistercian estates during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, especially in Yorkshire. Bull. IL.H.R. xxxiii. 

David Walker prints documents from Lanthony (in the Public Record Office) 
which throw light on the career of Ralph son of Pickard, particularly during the struggle 
between Stephen and Matilda, when he was a supporter of the empress. Bull. I.H.R. 
XXxiii. 

R. A. Donkin discusses the Cistercians and the royal forests in England. Citeaux, 
xi. 
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G. J. Hand lists sources giving fuller texts of documents in H. S. Sweetman’s 
Calendar of documents relating to Ireland, 1171-1307 (5 vols., 1875-86). Irish Hist. Stud. 
xii. 

D. L. Douie recounts the career of Archbishop Geoffrey Plantagenet (d. 1212) and 
especially his stormy relation with the chapter at York. Borthwick Institute, St. 
Anthony’s Hall Publications, no. 18. 

P. Grosjean re-examines the evidence for the supposed canonization of Aelred of 
Rievaulx by Celestine III and concludes that it did not take place. Anal. Boll. Ixxviii. 

J. Titow chronicles the weather of the years 1209-1350 mainly from the Winchester 
pipe rolls. Econ. Hist. Rev. xii. 

J. G. Edwards considers historians and the medieval English parliament, concluding 
“that, if we are to understand ’ it, ‘ we must regard it as having been in origin not a 
“high court of justice”, nor a high court of anything, but simply a high court’, 
David Murray Lecture for 1955 (Glasgow University, 1960). 

A. Gwynn outlines the career of David MacCardwell, archbishop of Cashel (125 4- 
89), and discusses the proposal, in which he was concerned, to purchase a grant of 
English law for the Irish in ¢. 1276-80. Trans. R. Hist. Soc., 5th ser. x. 

A. Harding discusses the origins and early history of the keeper of the peace in the 
second half of the thirteenth century. Ibid. 

M. Ena Rayner discusses the Assize of Weights and Measures and later definitions, 
especially of Wheat Measures. Archives, iv. 

J. de Sturler publishes the accounts of Robert de Segre, financial agent of Edward I 
in the Low Countries, for 1294-6. Bull. comm. roy. hist. cxxv. 

Edward Miller discusses the place of war in the life and history of the Anglo-Scottish 
Border, mainly in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Univ. of Hull, St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, Lecture 1959-60. 

W. S. Stanford Reid discusses neatly the part played by sea power, on both sides, 
in the Scottish wars of Edward I and II. Mariner’s Mirror, xlvi. 

W. Greenway examines the opposition of Thomas Bek to Archbishop Pecham’s 
attempt to visit the diocese of St. David’s. Journ. Eccles. Hist. xi. 

J. N. Bartlett discusses the growth of York (cloth making and foreign trade) during 
the fourteenth century and its decline during the fifteenth. Econ. Hist. Rev. xii. 

May McKisack provides an attractive reassessment of Edward III’s achievements, 
giving more than is promised by the title ‘ Edward III and the historians.’ History, xlv. 

M. A. Barg, a Soviet historian, argues that the ‘ crisis of feudalism ’ in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries was essentially a crisis in the social order, and that the Black 
Death was only an incidental factor. Vop. Ist., no. 8. 

C. J. Godfrey analyses the returns of pluralists in the province of Canterbury in 
1366. Journ. Eccles. Hist. xi. 

A. S. Harvey seeks to establish the connection of an extensive collection of fourteenth 
century heraldic shields that were once in Cottingham church with the companions of 
the Black Prince. Yorks. Arch. Journ. xi. 

A. Gransden describes a Peterborough customary of ¢. 1370 and discusses a possible 
identification of Gilbert of Stanford, author of a commentary on the Canticle (¢. 1170), 
with a monk of Peterborough. Interesting details of monastic life. Rev. Bén. lxx. 

J. C. Holt argues (against R. H. Hilton) that the Robin Hood ballads ‘ were originally 
the literature, not of a discontented peasantry, but of the gentry’. He produces 
further evidence to support an early thirteenth-century start for the legend itself. Past 
and Present, no. 18. 

T. H. Aston, in a substantial re-assessment of the social and political implications 
of Lollardy, argues that sedition and dissent could not have been considered apart 
by the governments of 1381-1431. Past and Present, no. 17. 

W. D. Lamont discusses the Islay MacDonald charter of 1408. Proc. of the Royal 
Irish Acad. 60. 

B. A. Pocquet du Haut-Jussé prints (Arch. dép. de la Céte d’Or B 11926) a letter 
from Henry, prince of Wales, and another from the earl of Arundel, both of 31 May 
1412, to the duke of Burgundy, and draws attention to the ‘ humanist ’ Latin in which 
they ate written. Rev. hist. ccxxiv. 

E. M. Carus-Wilson discusses industrial growth (cloth-making) on two English 
manors in the fifteenth century. Econ. Hist. Rev. xii. 

C. A. J. Armstrong examines in detail the battle of St. Albans, 1455, in its political 
setting and for its political consequences. The sources are minutely examined and 
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special attention is paid to contemporary news letters, of which the texts of two are 
published (from Dijon and the College of Arms, Arundel MS. 48). Bull. I.H.R. xxxiii. 

J. R. Lander studies York’s second Protectorate 1455-6 and concludes that his 
political ambitions were more important than the weak health of Henry VI. Bull. 
John Rylands Lib. 43. 

James R. Hooker, in notes on the organization and supply of the Tudor military 
under Henry VII, emphasizes that the king controlled a medieval not a modern state; 
he needed the support of local magnates to raise an army. Huntington Lib. Quatt. 
xxiii. 

J. J. Scarisbrick examines the evidence of clerical taxation in England between 
1485 and 1547. Journ. Eccles. Hist. xi. 

Angus Graham argues that the term ‘the battle of Sauchieburn’ is a misnomer 
which, in defiance of earlier evidence and the lie of the land, derives from the work of 
William Nimmo, the Stirlingshire historian (1777); the bellum prope Striveling of 11 June 
1488 should probably be placed between the Tor wood and the Bannock burn. Scot. 
Hist. Rev. xxxix. 

D. E. Rhodes lists the surviving copies of indulgences printed by Pynson for sale 
by the Guild of St. Mary at Boston, Lincs., ¢. 1504-c. 1522. Library, xv. 

Julian Cornwall discusses the evidence for the population of Buckinghamshire in 
the sixteenth century. Records of Bucks. xvi. 

Thomas Jones describes (in English) the Welsh chronicle of Elis Gruffudd (15 10- 
52), which contains vivid descriptions of contemporary personalities and events, 
and shows the changing attitude of Welshmen towards the English monarchy. Welsh 
Hist. Rev. i. 

T. Jones prints the original [Welsh] account of the meetings between Henry VIII 
and Charles V and Francis I in 1520, by an eyewitness, Elis Griffith, a Welshman in 
the service of Sir Robert Wingfield. Bull. Board of Celt. Stud. xviii. 

J. Duncan M. Derrett reconstructs the Latin text of an account of More’s trial 
from which, he argues, all other versions (save Roper’s) are derived; two items in 
the Cock Collection in the Guildhall Library, hitherto neglected, are specially used: 
MS. 1231 and the pamphlet Novitates quaedam of 1536. Bull. ILH.R. xxxiii. 

J. E. Paul discusses and prints (from Public Record Office KB 9/548 and 9/545) 
documents showing that Hugh Cooke, abbot of Reading, Richard Whiting, abbot of 
Glastonbury, and Thomas Beche, abbot of Colchester, were tried and executed in 1539 
on the charge of treason. Ibid. 

Joyce A. Youings discusses the short life, in 1539-40, of the Council of the West. 
Trans. R. Hist. Soc., 5th ser. x. 

C. Fenno Hoffman describes the development of Catherine Part’s intellectual 
interests and her gradual sympathy for Protestantism. Huntington Lib. Quart. xxiii. 

Sidney A. Burrell, after reviewing the historiographical development of the idea 
that Calvinism is the ideology of the capitalistic middle classes, concludes that in 
Scotland at any rate society was Calvinist but not dominated by a rising middle class. 
Yet the rebellion against Charles I began, not in England, but in the far less highly 
developed (politically and economically) kingdom of Scotlanc Jour. Mod. Hist. 
xxxii. 

A. Hassell Smith reconsiders the personnel of the Commissions of the Peace 1554-64 
and concludes that the changes made in the early years of Elizabeth’s reign warrant 
the use of the word ‘ purge’. Huntington Lib. Quart. xxii. 

Dom Hugh Aveling provides a careful survey, with good references, of post- 
Reformation catholicism in East Yorkshire, 1558-1790. E. Yorks. Local History 
Series, no. 11. 

Penry Williams discusses the limitations of the Tudor government’s success in 
establishing law and order in the Welsh borderland, and the extent to which Welsh 
society was assimilated to English by 1603. Welsh Hist. Rev. i. 

R. B. Walker examines the state of the chapter of Lincoln Cathedral in the reign 
of Elizabeth I. Journ. Eccles. Hist. xi. 

H. Gareth Owen discusses the frequency and efficiency of episcopal visitation in 
Elizabethan London, and concludes that it was more effective than is often supposed. 
Journ. Eccles. Hist. xi. 

M. Claire Cross demonstrates the ‘ unflagging zeal for the spread of Protestantism ” 
of Henry Hastings, earl of Huntingdon from 1560 and President of the Council in the 
North from 1572 (d. 1595). Hist. Journ. 3. 
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W. R. LeFanu discusses from printed sources the career of the Huguenot Thomas 
Vautrollier as a printer in London, 1564-87. Proc. Hug. Soc. xx. 

Albert J. Schmidt reveals how Thomas Wilson, the Cambridge scholar, was the 
man of affairs, and regards him as typical of Elizabethan civic humanism. Huntington 
Lib. Quart. xxiii. 

Robert Ashton illustrates problems of usury and finance in the Elizabethan and early 
Stuart period. Ren. and Mod. Studies, iv. 

Robert McNulty examines the Protestant version, as revised by Edmund Bunny, 
of Robert Parsons’s ‘The First Booke of the Christian Exercise. Huntington Lib. Quart. 
xxii. 

Lionel Williams describes the unsuccessful enterprise for smelting Cornish copper 
ore at Neath in the fifteen-eighty’s, and stresses the importance of this early attempt at 
creating industrial interdependence between two regions. Morgannwg, iii. 

G. R. Batho prints a letter written to Queen Elizabeth by Thomas Sackville, Lord 
Buckhurst, on 12 February 1587, just four days after the execution of Queen Mary, 
and argues from it that the split between Elizabeth and her Council was wide, and that 
the sovereign’s wrath over the manner of encompassing Mary’s end was genuine. 
Scot. Hist. Rev. xxxix. 

W. T. MacCaffrey provides a lively example of a quarrel over ‘ family prestige and 
credit ’, carried out with local disturbances, legal action and intrigue at court, between 
Gilbert Talbot, seventh earl of Shrewsbury, and his Nottinghamshire neighbours the 
Stanhopes, 1591-5. Bull. I.H.R. xxxiii. 

G. R. Batho adds a further contribution to his Percy studies with an account of the 
books and literary interests of the ninth earl of Northumberland (1564-1632). Library, 
xv. 

Pierre Lefranc prints, and dates to 25 February 1592-3, a letter and memorandum 
(among the Cecil papers at Hatfield) written by Sir Walter Raleigh to the queen arguing 
against any determination of the succession at that time. Etudes Anglaises, xiii. 

Katherine S. Van Eerde traces the creation of the baronetage in England to a plan 
of Francis Bacon, abetted by Sir Robert Cotton, the antiquary, to raise money for James 
xxii. VI and I with which to further English control of Ulster. Huntington Lib. Quart. 

V. Treadwell surveys the administrative problems that issued in the erection of an 
Irish Court of Wards in 1622, incidentally narrating a clash between Buckingham and 
Cranfield and throwing light on royal attitude to wards’ education. Irish Hist. Stud. 
xii. 

Vernon F. Snow examines the political career of the third earl of Essex and seems 
to exaggerate the continuity and significance of the ‘ aristocratic opposition’ to the 
early Stuarts. Jour. Mod. Hist. xxxii. 

Moelwyn I. Williams emphasizes the importance of the coastal trade across the 
Bristol Channel in the economic and social life of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
Glamorgan. Morgannwg, iii. 

Richard S. Smith shows, mainly from documents in the Middleton Collection 
(University of Nottingham), that the use of rails in coal mining should be placed in 
1603-4 (Wollaton) and 1605 (Broseley). Ren. and Mod. Stud. iv. 

A. Clarke discusses the English career of Jean Loiseau de Tourval as political 
agent, translator and clergyman 1603-31 and prints his travellers’ guide to England 
from Bibliothéque de la Ville de Rouen MS. Montbret 96 (1778). Proc. Hug. Soc. xx. 

Miss M. J. Ellis discusses the large scale enfranchisement of copyholders in the 
parish of Halifax between 1609 and 1641. Yorks. Arch. Journ. xl. 

H. F. Kearney analyses the interplay of forces in the Counter-Reformation in Ireland, 
1618-48. Journ. Eccles. Hist. xi. 

D. B. Rutman argues that the Pilgrims in 1620 had no previous knowledge of the 
existence or location of Plymouth Harbor. William and Mary Q. xvii. 

Robert C. Johnson traces the relations and explains the quarrel between Francis 
Bacon and Lionel Cranfield, earl of Middlesex. Huntington Lib. Quart. xxiii. 

Joseph Frank prints some clippings from the early English newspapers (1620-60). 
Huntington Lib. Quart. xxii. 

Thomas Clayton provides an historical study of the portraits of Sir John Suckling, 
which supplements and corrects the standard accounts of Suckling’s life and reputation. 
Journ. Warb. & Court. Inst. xxiii. 

George Hammersley proffers a new and interesting account of the forest laws under 
Charles I. History, xlv. 
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C. V. Wedgwood discusses the intervention of the Scots Covenanters in the first 
Civil War, stressing the disappointment of their hopes of a quick, spectacular victory 
in the field, which would have given them a dominating voice in the post-war settle- 
ment. Scot. Hist. Rev. xxxix. 

Robert G. Schafer shows how Sir James Brydges, eighth Baron Chandos of Sudeley 
(1642-1714), was both whig and tory, and ended as a high-flier. Huntington Lib. 
Quart. xxiii. 

Olive Anderson analyses the treatment of rebel sailors taken at sea during the 
Commonwealth, the Jacobite period and the American Revolution and discriminates 
carefully between the legal, political and naval issues involved. Hist. Journ. 3. 

Paul Hardacre prints a letter of Gerrard Winstanley—‘ the only private letter of 
Winstanley that has come to light "—to Lady Eleanor Douglas revealing some of his 
activities in December 1650. Huntington Lib. Quart. xxii. 

M. A. Barg, a Soviet historian, assesses the Diggers as ideological representatives 
of an anti-feudal peasant revolutionary movement, rather than as incipient communists. 
Novaya i noveyshaya istoriya, no. 5. 

G. F. Nuttall describes the beginnings of the Baptist Association 1653-8, with the 
aid of two hitherto unidentified tracts. Journ. Eccles. Hist. xi. 

C. B. Macpherson points to logical inconsistencies in Harrington’s Oceana but 
considers that its insights into the dynamics of social change deserve greater respect 
than has recently been paid to them. Past and Present, No. 17. 

G. R. Abernathy argues that Clarendon supported rather than opposed the policy 
of the Declaration of Indulgence. Journ. Eccles Hist. xi. 

Helen A. Nutting analyses the background, legal and political, to the passage of 
the Habeas Corpus Act of 1679. Am. Hist. Rev. lxv. 

M. W. Flinn describes the growing enterprises of the Lloyd family in the iron and 
steel industries. Business History, ii. 

P. Thornton and N. Rothstein from a study of original designs and Weavers’ 
Company records examine the significance of Huguenots in the London silk industry, 
¢. 1680-1750. Proc. Hug. Soc. xx. 

T. C. Smout discusses the work of Scottish commercial factors or agents resident 
at Elsinore, Danzig and Stockholm at the close of the seventeenth century. Scot. 
Hist. Rev. xxxix. 

P. and W. A. Bultmann recount the career of Claude Groteste de la Mothe, Huguenot 
minister in London 1685-1713 and intermediary between Anglican and foreign protes- 
tant churches. Proc. Hug. Soc. xx. 

J. R. Jones examines the methods, similar to those employed by Shaftesbury in 
1680-1, used in James II’s attempt to pack parliament in 1687-8. Hist. Journ. 3. 

J. G. Simms shows that Roman Catholics in Ireland continued largely to use the 
parliamentary franchise until the enactment of the statute I Geo. II,¢.9. Irish Hist. 
Stud. xii. 

Lois Green Schowerer finds in Roger North’s writings a valuable source of infor- 
mation on the methods of legal education in late Stuart England. Huntington Lib. 
Quart. xxii. 

Roland Bartel argues that the reputation for suicide of eighteenth-century England 
was greatly exaggerated, and was due to sensational accounts in newspapers. Hunting- 
ton Lib. Quart. xxiii. 

A. W. Coats discusses the changing attitude to poverty and the Poor Law in the 
eighteenth century. Econ. Hist. Rev. xiii. 

G. J. Simms examines the genesis of the penal Irish statute of 1704, incidentally 
rejecting Burnet’s account. Irish Hist. Stud. xii. 

Catherine Strateman Sims prints an unpublished fragment of Madox’s History of 
the Exchequer. Huntington Lib. Quart. xxiii. 

G. S. Holmes comments on and prints, from Portland Loan MS. 29 (British Museum) 
a list of voters who supported Walpole in the Commons on 7 December 1711. Bull. 
LH.R. xxxiii. 

R. E. Latham puts into perspective the act of 1731 which ‘ banished Latin from the 
tecords of the common law as from Easter 1733”. Archives, iv. 

J. P. Greene prints from Sir Robert Walpole’s papers at Cambridge (papers relating 
to the Colonies, no. 38) Martin Bladen’s ‘ Reasons for appointing a Captain General 
for the Continent of North America’, 1739. William and Mary Q. xvii. 
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R. C. Jarvis discusses the importance of the Mersey bridges in the Forty-Five. 
Trans. Lancs. & Ches. Antiq. Soc. lxviii. 

J. H. Soltow discusses Scottish traders and storekeepers in the last decades of colonial 
Virginia. Econ. Hist. Rev. xii. 

C. Wilson questions recent studies of Dutch investment in eighteenth-century 
England; Mrs. A. C. Carter replies to Wilson’s questions. Ibid. 

Mrs. Alison G. Olsen examines, with the aid of the Newcastle Papers, Board of 
Trade and cabinet plans in August and September 1754 for a measure of intercolonial 
co-operation. Political considerations had led to decisions not to proceed before the 
Albany Congress’s plan for union reached England, which may explain why it received 
only perfunctory attention. William and Mary Q. xvii. 

L. J. Williams discusses the fortunes of a Carmarthenshire ironmaster during the 
Seven Years’ War. Business History, ii. 

J. England discusses the history of the Dowlais Iron Works from 1759 to 1793, 
attributing its relatively slow rate of growth to the division of control between several 
partners, who were reluctant to plough back their profits. Morgannwg, iii. 

J. G. A. Pocock argues that Burke’s political traditionalism should be linked with 
the common law concepts of history and the constitution, as exemplified, e.g. by Sir 
Matthew Hall’s History of the Common Law, even though as a young man Burke criticized 
this work. Hist Journ. 3. 

E. R. R. Green traces the course of emigration from Ulster to the Georgia back- 
country, 1763-76, under the planned emigration policy of the governor, James Wright. 
The method of township settlement in Queensborough Township is illustrated and 
the prohibition by the home government of emigration subsidies by the colony is 
explained. William and Mary Q. xvii. 

N. McKendrick discusses the means whereby Josiah Wedgwood captured the 
pottery market in England and Europe—by appeal to fashion and by advertisement. 
Econ. Hist. Rev. xii. 

S. G. Checkland discusses views of contemporary economic progress from Adam 
Smith to Gladstone. Ibid. 

Peter D. G. Thomas shows how Wilkes contrived the embarrassment of the Govern- 
ment and parliament in 1771 over the ‘ printers case’ which resulted in the abandon- 
ment of the House claiming to control the reporting of debates. Bull. ILH.R. xxxiii. 

R. Barrie Rose discusses the causes of a serious strike of Liverpool seamen in 17735. 
Trans. Lancs. & Ches. Antiq. Soc. lxviii. 

Ian R. Christie examines the Yorkshire Association, 1780-4 and the ‘place in its 
organization of Christopher Wyvill; much use is made of some of the latter’s papers, 
now in the York City Library. Hist Journ. 3. 

I. R. Christie shows that the reforms demanded by the Yorkshire Association in 
1780 were more extensive than those propounded by Burke. Yorks. Arch. Journ. xl. 

A. J. Taylor analyses the debated question of working class conditions in Britain 
1780-1850; a useful discussion. History, xlv. 

S. G. Checkland describes the development of the corn market in South Lancashire 
at the end of the eighteenth century. Business History, ii. 

R. B. Rose sheds new light on the ‘ Church and King’ riots of 1791, but is brief 
on the background of religion and politics in Birmingham. Past and Present, no. 18. 

E. Robinson shows that Joseph Priestley was less than candid when on 7 March 
1793 he denied all connection with ‘ any political society whatever’. Hist. Journ. 3. 

E. N. Turner writes usefully on the progress of the hard-pressed naval medical 
service, 1793-1815. Mariner’s Mirror, xlvi. 

G. A. Williams writes on friendly societies in Glamorgan, 1793-1832. Bull. Board 
of Celt. Stud. xviii. 

P. K. O’Brien discusses, on the evidence of income tax, British incomes 1800-15. 
Econ. Hist. Rev. xii. 

A. E. Musson explores the history of Peel, Williams & Co., the largest of the early 
engineering firms in Manchester. Business History, iii. 

D. Thomas tests the accuracy of the acreage returns of 1801 against the arable 
acreages of the Welsh parishes. Bull. Board of Celt. Stud. xviii. 

L. E. Davis and J. R. T. Hughes show that the dollar/sterling exchange rate was 
stable only after ¢. 1870 and before that fluctuated widely. Econ. Hist. Rev. xiii. 

R. D. Rees lists all newspapers known to have appeared in Glamorgan before 
1855, and describes their main characteristics. Morgannwg, iii. 
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H. R. C. Wright communicates a commentary on Raffles’s attitude to the slave trade 
at Batavia in 1812: his humanitarianism was somewhat lightly held at times and con- 
flicted with practical needs. Hist. Journ. 3. 

G. F. A. Best examines the attitude of Whig intellectuals to the established church 
in the age of Grey and Holland. History, xlv. 

A. E. Musson analyses the ideology of early Co-operators in Lancashire and Cheshire. 
Trans. Lancs. & Ches. Antiq. Soc. lxviii. 

David Williams describes the Pembrokeshire elections of 1831, showing that both 
sides were corrupt and disorderly, and that political and religious conflicts were sub- 
ordinated to the rivalries of the local gentry. Welsh Hist. Rev. i. 

B. O. Cufv discusses, edits, and translates a contemporary account of a tithe affray 
which took place in E. Cork in 1833, composed in Irish in a mock-heroic style with 
intermingled verse, by David Barry. Proc. of the Royal Irish Acad. Ixi. 

James H. Johnson discusses movements of population in County Derry in 1834, 
especially emigration to America and the migrations of harvest workers. Ibid. |x. 

F. Musgrove discusses middle-class education and employment in the nineteenth 
century. Econ. Hist. Rev. xii. 

Peter Hennock gives an interesting survey of English local government in the 
nineteenth century and suggests that the traditional autonomy had unfortunate effects 
on urban development. Die Welt als Geschichte, xx. 

Henry Parris, commenting on O. MacDonagh’s article (see ante, lxxiv, 567), argues 
that Utilitarianism must still be regarded as a major factor in the nineteenth-century 
revolution in government. Hist. Journ. 3. 

R. G. Murray prints, with introduction, a discursive and unfinished commentary 
on Bulwer Lytton’s England and the English, composed (in English) by C. Cattaneo in 
1834. Riv. stor. ital. lxxi. 

George Shepperson evaluates the influence of David Livingstone’s Scottish birth 
and heritage upon his work and his thoughts. Scot. Hist. Rev. xxxix. 

H. Parris shows that the indecisions during Peel’s administration (1841-6) regarding 
the control of railway development were due to Peel not backing up the intelligent 
proposals of Gladstone and Dalhousie. Bull. I.H.R. xxxiii. 

Mary Lawson-Tancred analyses the farming and the landlord elements in the Anti- 
League and traces its influence inside and outside parliament from 1843-6. Hist. 
Journ. 3. 

Valerie Cromwell prints (with a commentary) from a manuscript volume in the 
Foreign Office Library correspondence between the Permanent Under Secretary and 
the Chief Clerk in 1848 in which the latter defended unsuccessfully the rights of his 
office against the former. Bull. I.H.R. xxxiii. 

W. N. Calkins discusses the history of the Liverpool Financial Reform Association, 
a free trade lobby, 1848-1914. Econ. Hist. Rev. xiii. 

K. S. Inglis analyses the returns made in the official census of religious worship in 
Great Britain in 1851. Journ. Eccles. Hist. xi. e 

B. McCormick and J. E. Williams discuss the miners’ demand for the eight hour 
day, 1863-1910. Econ. Hist. Rev. xii. 

N. J. Williams shows (from a letter he prints from the Carnarvon papers in the Public 
Record Office) that William Stubbs was nominated to the Regius Chair of History at 
Oxford in 1866 because he was a good churchman and ‘the nearest approach to a con- 
servative of all the candidates’. Bull. IL.H.R. xxxiii. 

K. O. Morgan shows that W. E. Gladstone was more sympathetic to the claims of 
Welsh nationalism and did more to promote them than has generally been thought. 
Welsh Hist. Rev. i. 

E. J. Hobsbawm discusses the records of the trade union movement. Archives, iv. 

H. J. Hanham describes the gradual elimination of political patronage at the Treasury 
after the introduction of open competition in 1870; the final stage was 1912 when a 
host of minor posts were transferred to permanent officials. Hist. Journ. 3. 

J. D. Bailey shows the means and significance of Scottish investment in Australia 
in the later nineteenth century. Econ. Hist. Rev. xii. 

M. Gaskin argues that the right of note-issue by Scottish banks confined them to 
banking in Scotland at a time (1874-81) when they sought to expand into English 
business. Ibid. 

D. Thornley analyses, chiefly on the evidence of Hansard, the parliamentary obstruc- 
tion policy of Parnell, 1874-87, withspecial attention toitsinitiation. Irish Hist. Stud. xii. 
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W. J. Reader gives details of an employers’ trade association in the soap industry 
during the Great Depression. Business History, i. 

J. F. Glaser surveys the reactions of leading nonconformists to the news of the 
O’Shea divorce in 1890. Irish Hist. Stud. xii. 

C. Stephen Dessain describes the papers of Cardinal Newman and reports on the 
progress of the collected edition of his letters. Cath. Hist. Rev. xlvi. 

S. B. Saul discusses the stimulation given to technical progress in British industry 
under the impact of American competition in the period 1890-1914. Business History, 
iii. 

T. B. Miller examines the significance of Rosebery’s treatment of the Egyptian 
Question 1892-4. Jour. Mod. Hist. xxxii. 

C. L. Berry examines the recent history of the English Coronation oath. Journ. 
Eccles. Hist. xi. 

A. J. P. Taylor examines the failure of the Commons to exercise much influence 
in the first World War. Proc. Brit. Acad. xlv. 

A. M. Neksich, a Soviet historian, gives a critical account of British strategy during 
the ‘ phoney war’ period. Nov. i noveyshaya istoriya, no. 2. 


Italy 


In a series of brief articles various authors survey the topographical history of the 
principal towns of Lombardy; but the only essays of use are those by P. Vaccari on 
Pavia, U. Gualazzini on Cremona, M. Zecchinelli on Como, and O. Aureggi on Sondrio, 
Chievanna and Tirano. Arch. stor. lomb. ix. 

W. Pajakowski discusses the organization of rural communities in Cisalpine Gaul 
under the early Roman Empire. [Based principally on extracts from cadastral records 
of pagi veleiates, dating from the reign of Emperor Traian. Very detailed study with 
elaborate statistical tables.] Roczniki Historyczne, xxv. 

B. de Gaiffier prints and discusses the sources of the Passion of the Sardinian martyr 
St. Gavinus. Anal. Boll. Ixxviii. 

G. Orsini sketches the history of monastic properties and fortunes in the Valtellina. 
Arch. stor. lomb. ix. 

G. Mayer examines the seals of the Venetian doges and other details of Venetian 
diplomatic. Arch. ven. xc. 

L. R. Ménager, in a second article, discusses the process of recognition, the royal 
insignia and the coronation ritual and oaths of the twelfth-century Norman kingdom 
of Sicily. Interesting from a comparative point of view and suggestive of ‘ the per- 
manence and . . . universality of the principles on which were built . . . the great 
European monarchies ’. Cahiers de civ. médiévale, ii. 

In the final instalment of his study of medieval Florentine society (see ante, lxxv, 569) 
E. Fiumi seeks to prove that no social and economic differences existed between 
magnati and popolani or any other parties contending for supremacy in the towns of 
medieval Tuscany. He also denies that the fiscal and economic policies of the urban 
communes were determined by divisions of interest among attisans, merchants and nobles 
or interfered seriously with the activity of any social group; only the lowest classes 
had reason to be moved by economic grievances, and they were virtually excluded 
from politics. He accordingly discards the conventional reading of communal history 
and insists that the ‘ popular? movements of the thirteenth century should be repre- 
sented as marking, not a transfer of power from a predominantly aristocratic to a pre- 
dominantly middle-class régime, but simply a critical phase in one uniform process of 
decline from uninhibited deraocracy in the earliest days of the commune to triumphant 
despotism at the end. The article is exceptionally rich in analysis and detail, and the 
arguments advanced should certainly promote a subtler interpretation of communal 
politics. But the revision which Fiumi himself proposes is far too radical (especially 
in its treatment of the early commune); it oversimplifies too many problems, fails to 
accommodate too much evidence, and implicitly condemns too many medieval chroniclers 
and politicians for talking nonsense. Arch. stor. ital. cxvii. 

R. Jullian discusses the persistence of the Romanesque tradition in Italian sculpture 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Cahiers de civ. médiévale, iii. 

R. Colapietra re-traces the history of the commune of Aquila from the thirteenth 
century to 1476, showing that, contrary to traditional belief, the characteristic conflict 
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of town and country recurs also in the politics of this south Italian city. Arch. stor. 
ital. cxviii. 

Marvin B. Becker surveys the Signorie in Florence from 1282 and 1382 and claims 
that his conclusions are of some value for the comparative study of the various Italian 
city states. Comp. Stud. Soc. and Hist. ii. 

F. Seneca publishes a tax-list (iber focorum) of the Val di Non and Val di Sole in 
1350, with introductory remarks on population changes in the Trentino during the 
later Middle Ages. Arch. ven. xc. 

M. Popovié reveals the important part played by merchants and artisans from 
Tuscany, especially from Prato, in extending the trade and developing the woollen 
industry of Ragusa during the fifteenth century. Arch. stor. ital. cxvii. 

David L. Hicks speculates that a new society was evolving in Siena by the end of 
the fifteenth century which cut across party lines. Comp. Stud. Soc. and Hist. ii. 

Hans Baron comments on the social background of political liberty in the early 
Italian Renaissance. Ibid. 

R. Abbondanza reviews some Italian tracts of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
on urban faction and the origins of the Guelf and Ghibelline parties. Bollettino 
dell’ist. di storia della soc. e dello stato ven. 1959. 

Using an unpublished autobiography, G. Tognetti traces the career of the apocalyp- 
tic lay preacher, Brandano da Petroio (? 1488-1554). Riv. stor. ital. lxxii. 

E. Pommier analyses the effect of the Reformation upon religious feeling in sixteenth- 
century Venice. Bollettino dell’ist. di storia dello soc. e dello stato ven. 1959. 

George B. Parks reports on the letters from Cardinal Pole (mostly to Allesandro 
Cardinal Farnese) in the Archivio di Stato at Parma and prints some brief extracts. 
Cath. Hist. Rev. xlvi. 

Giarnpiero Carocci discusses agriculture and the ownership of land in Lazio in the 
changing conditions of the sixteenth century. Studi storici, no. 1. 

M. Ciampi compiles annals of the life of the painter, Palma il Giovane. Arch. ven. 
XCi. 

Guido Quazza re-examines the civil war in Piedmont 1637-42, mainly from archive 
material at Turin. Boll. stor.-bibl. subalpino, lvii. 

M. Lecce illustrates the substantial and rising return from a farm let ‘ a mezzadria’ 
by the Veronese monastery of S. Giorgio sopra Garda during the eighteenth century. 
He publishes a specimen lease of 1719. Arch. stor. ital. cxviii. 

F. Venturi studies the genesis, editions and translations of Antonio Genovesi’s 
Lezioni di commercio. Riv. stor. ital. xxii. 

Guido Landi gives a biographical sketch of the Neapolitan general, Francesco Landi, 
to 1860, when he led the forces which met Garibaldi at Calatafimi. Rass. stor. del 
risorgimento, xlvii. 

A. Wandruszka prints an extract from the diary of Count Zinzend relating to the 
reforms of Grand Duke Pietro Leopoldo in.Tuscany (1776). Arch. stor. ital. 
CXxVili. 2 

A. Wandruszka, using unpublished documents from the Vienna archives, shows 
that the answer to the question why the constitution on the American model prepared 
for Tuscany by the Grand-Duke Leopold was not introduced, was because of Joseph II’s 
wish to unite the duchy with the Austrian monarchy. Hist. Zeitschr. cxc. 

Carlo Ghisalberti discusses local administration in Italy during the Napoleonic 
period and the introduction of the system of Prefects. Rass. stor. del risorgimento, 
xIvii. 

A. Bozzdla concludes his careful study of Vittorio Barzoni, Venetian anti-Jacobin 
(see ante, Ixxv, 570). Arch. ven. xc. 

Adolfo Omodeo wrote the entry on Cardinal Giacomo Antonelli for a Dizionario 
del Risorgimento which was never published. The entry is now published posthumously, 
for the first time. Rass. stor. del risorgimento, xlvii. 

Pompeo Giannantonio prints an:anonymous pamphlet written by a Neapolitan 
revolutionary in 1820 or 1821 and only now discovered in the Biblioteca Nazionale at 
Naples; he argues that it is the work of Gabriele Rossetti, father of Dante Gabriel. 
Ibid. xlvi. 

Sante Celli introduces and prints twelve letters illustrating an attempt by the revolu- 
tionaries of 1831 in the Papal States to win over to their cause the papal commander 
of the fortress of Civita Castellana. The letters show that the revolutionaries concerned 
were eager for the unification of Italy. Ibid. xlvii. 
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Carla Ronchi considers opinions in Tuscany regarding industrialization and econo- 
mic policy before 1848. Studi storici, no. 2. 

Angelo Filipuzzi introduces, translates into Italian and prints interesting daily 
entries in the diary of the Austrian diplomat, Ferdinand Ohms, at Rome, 1-18 August 
1848. Rass. stor. del risorgimento, xlvi. 

Giuseppe Berti makes the first part of a sympathetic study of the political writings 
of the socialist and revolutionary, Carlo Pisacane. Studi Storici, no. 1. 

R. Giusti publishes, with introduction, the correspondence of Benedetto Musolino, 
G. B. Castellani and others, which illustrates the history of the Roman Republic in 1849. 
Arch. ven. xci. 

P. Guichonnet explores the attitudes of the Right in Savoy-Piedmont before and 
after the war of 1859, when its pro-Austrian inclinations were drowned in a wave of 
patriotism (but not nationalism). Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp. vii. 

F. Valsecchi uses Viennese atchives to elucidate the failure of Austrian foreign 
policy, and of diplomacy in general, to solve the Italian problem in 1859-60. Ibid. 

Giuseppe Berti completes his study of the political writings of Carlo Pisacane, 
concentrating especially on the recently discovered Principi fondamentali del nuovo patto 
sociale. Studi storici, no. 2. 

G. Gambarin examines the history and contents of the Venetian newspaper Lombardo 
Veneto, a journal of moderate opinion, first published in June 1850 and suppressed by 
the Austrian authorities in November 1851. Arch. ven. xci. 

Renato Garmignani introduces and prints forty-nine letters or extracts of letters 
giving a variety of private opinions held in Tuscany on the Italian situation in 1859 and 
1860. Rass. Stor. del Risorgimento, xlvi. 

F. Boyer illustrates the role of the numerous French volunteers in Garibaldi’s 
Sicilian expedition. Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp. vii. 

L. M. Case, using fresh material, examines at length the differences between Napoleon 
III and Thouvenel (sensitive to the hostile reactions of most of the Powers) in regard 
to Sardinian policy in 1860. Ibid. 

F. Molfese re-examines the political motives behind the dissolution of Garibaldi’s 
southern army in the winter of 1860-1, and shows how the conservative interests led 
by Cavour encouraged the spread of peasant discontent (called ‘ brigandage ’) in the 
Mezzogiorno, by preferring alliance with the most reactionary elements in southern 
Italy to collaboration with the ‘ red republican ’ and ‘ anarchical ’ Garibaldini. Nuova 
riv. stor. lxiv. 

F. Manzotti studies the conversion of Leonida Bissolati to socialism and the spread 
of socialist ideas among the agricultural workers of the Cremonese, 1882-92. Nuova 
riv. stor. lxiii. 

E. Nolte discusses at length the influence of Marx (which he places higher than that 
of Nietzsche) on the formation of Mussolini’s thought. Hist. Zeitschr. cxci. 

B. Vigezzi uses the evidence of prefects’ reports to present a comprehensive picture 
of the disturbances, involving ‘ interventionists ’ and ‘ neutralists ’, which preceded 
the entry of Italy into the first World War in May 1915. Nuova riv. stor. Ixiii, Ixiv. 

R. Vivarelli publishes documents to prove the charge that I. Bonomi, as minister 
of war, permitted collaboration between the army and the fascists in the winter of 1920. 
Riv. stor. ital. xxii. 


Netherlands and Belgium 


M. Coens prints and studies the Gerpinnes recension of the Vita sancte Rolendis. 
Anal. Boll. Ixxviii. 

A. Joris and G. Despy establish the authenticity of a private charter of 866 to 
Cornelimiinster of which the original is now at Leningrad, and discuss the early history 
of the castrum of Huy, where the charter was granted. Bull. Acad. roy. Belgique, cxxvi. 

J. Wollasch and J. Leclercq outline and discuss the monastic reform and foundations 
of St. Gerard of Brogne in Flanders. Rev. Bén. Ixx. 

H. Silvestre punctures the tradition that Goderan, founder of the abbey of S. Gilles, 
Liége, was a jongleur of Provence. Rev. d’hist. eccl. lv. 

F. Masai studies the provenance of eleventh- and twelfth-century illuminated 
manuscripts from the Meuse and Sambre region. Cahiers de civ, médiévale, iii. 
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H. Platelle publishes a charter of Baldwin VII of Flanders to St. Amand’s of 18 
December 1116 which has survived in two versions, and shows that the accepted ver- 
sion, the only one known up to recently, is a forgery of the late thirteenth century. 
Bull. Acad. roy. Belgique, cxxvi. 

F, Rousseau gives an account of the few surviving charters of Brogne with special 
reference to those in the Fonds de Stassart (Académie royale de Belgique), three of the 
five of these having been rediscovered in 1954 after having been lost since at least 1918. 
Bull. comm. roy. hist. cxxv. 

I. J. Brugmans, in an important article, examines the social structure of Holland 
in the first half of the nineteenth century. He divides society into two groups (Stenden), 
between whom there was an almost unbridgeable gap, the ‘ well-to-do’ and the 
‘people’, or the ‘ poor’, who include not only paupers but artisans, white-collar 
workers, small employers and farmers. He argues that social immobility was an 
important factor making for ‘ national lethargy’. Vers. van de Alg. Verg. van het 
Hist. Gen. te Utrecht, 74. 

F, Vercauteren publishes the epitaphs of Counts Baldwin IV and Baldwin V of 
Hainault, known to us from copies made in the sixteenth century, and shows that they 
are to be attributed to the chronicler Gislebert of Mons. Bull. comm. roy. hist. cxxv. 

A. Joris sketches the economic history of Huy in the Middle Ages and publishes 
ten relevant documents ranging from 1189 to 1497. Bull. comm. roy. hist. cxxv. 

E. Brouette argues that the thirteenth century Cistercian nun Catherine of Louvain 
was not abbess of Parc-les-Dames, as she is often represented as having been. Anal. 
Boll. lxxviii. 

H. Van Werveke publishes two Bruges documents regarding the famines of 1316 
and 1317, a list of sums paid by the town for burials at public expense—the numbers 
of dead are given—between May and October 1316, and a day-by-day account of ex- 
penses in connection with the distribution of grain between April and the end of July 
1317. Bull. comm. roy. hist. cxxv. 

A. D’Haenens shows that manuscripts previously ascribed to the hand of Gilles li 
Muisis, chronicler of Tournai, cannot be his autograph, and advances reasons, not 
wholly convincing, for seeing his hand in a cartulary of his abbey. Scriptorium, xiii. 

P. Bonenfant publishes a register giving partial population statistics for the region 
of Brussels in the fourteenth gentury. Bull. comm. roy. hist. cxxv. 

A. D’Haenens edits a fourteenth-century custumal of St. Martin’s of Tournai 
compiled by its abbot, the chronicler Gilles li Muisis. Bull. comm. roy. hist. cxxv. 

C. Tihon publishes two documents of 1400 of considerable interest for the history 
of the tournament, a formal letter of defiance of Jean de Werchin, seneschal of Hainault, 
and two colleagues to do battle with three knights of Brabant. Bull. comm. roy. hist. 
CXXV. 

E. I. Strubbe publishes a group of letters (1420-37) between Jean van den Berghe, 
counsellor of Duke Philip the Good, and Joanna of Harcourt, dowager countess of 
Namur. Bull. comm. roy. hist. cxxv. - 

Hans Foerster studies four illuminated manuscript calendars at Venice, Munich, 
Brussels and the British Museum of the end of the fifteenth century and concludes 
that they are not necessarily all of Flemish origin. Schweizerische Zeitschr. fir 
Gesch. x. 

M. A. Arnould publishes the surviving fragment of the monastic accounts of the 
abbey of Hasnon in Hainault for 1492. Bull. comm. roy. hist. cxxv. 

L. E. Halkin publishes and discusses the edict of 1526 against the Lutherans issued 
by Erard de la Marck, bishop of Liége, which was known to Fredericq only in an 
extremely defective version. Bull. comm. roy. hist. Ibid. 

R. Wellens publishes a partial account of expenses incurred for the festivities at 
Binche and Mariemont on the occasion of the visit of Philip of Spain in 1549. Bull. 
comm. roy. hist. Ibid. 

F.Claeys Bouuaert prints and comments on a discussion in the University of Louvain, 
11 December 1565, designed to postpone publication of the Tridentine decrees in the 
Low Countries. Rev. d’hist. eccle. lv. 

Jan den Tex examines relations between Oldenbarnevelt and William of Orange, 
arguing that on many important aspects of foreign policy and religion they shared 
similar views; so close had their relations become indeed by the end of William’s life 
that Oldenbarnevelt was considered as one of the leaders of the prince’s party in the 
States of Holland. Tijdschr. voor geschiedenis, Ixxiii. 
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J. G. van Dililen underlines the commercial, military and political importance 
of American silver for the Dutch in the revolt of the Netherlands with particular 
reference to the crisis of 1585 and suggests that Philip 1V’s proposal in 1647 to make 
Amsterdam the distributing centre for Spanish silver was an important factor in the 
negotiations leading to the Peace of Munster. Ibid. 

L. A. Ankum, in two long articles, based on a wide variety of archival materials, 
brings together a large number of facts relating to the history of the Zaans vegetable 
oil industry during the period ¢. 1600 to ¢. 1850. Ibid. \xxii, Lxxiii. 

Alice C. Carter shows how there was a continuing shortage of qualified ministers 
for the English churches in the Netherlands in the seventeenth century and that this 
was a reason for appointments coming finally under the control of the burgomasters. 
Bull. I.H.R. xxxiii. 

J. Heringa draws attention to an unnoticed journey of John and Cornelius de Witt 
as boys in the suite of their father on the embassy to Sweden in 1644. ‘Their stay in 
Stockholm lasted four months, but the only recorded detail is that John, then nineteen 
years old, was ill during part of the time. Bijdr. voor geschiedenis der Ned. xv. 

Bozena Zboinska Daszynska presents and edits extracts from the Europaea 
Peregrinatio of a Polish Jesuit Bartholomeus Wasowski concerning his stay in the 
United Provinces, 1653-4. Miscellaneous information. [A short introduction in 
French, text in Latin.] Vers. van de Alg. Verg. van het Hist. Gen. te Utrecht, 74. 

L. Ceyssens, concluding his discussion of the bull Ad sacram (1656) against Jansen, 
traces the reaction to the complementary decree condemning Jansenist writings and 
describes the truce between the theologians of Rome and Louvain. Important. 
Rev. @hist. eccl. lv. 

J. Hovy gives a clear analysis of the disturbances in Amersfoort in 1702-3. The 
cessation of the stadholdership by the death of William III gave the opportunity first 
for a constitutional attempt by an excluded group to enter the closed circle of the town 
government and then, under the influence of the example of the Gelderland towns, 
to revolutionary movements with a corporative-democratic element in them. The 
movement failed and the only lives lost were those of two extremists who were judicially 
executed. Bijdr. voor geschiedenis der Ned. xv. 

H. Coppejans-Desmedt examines critically the archive material of the period 1795- 
1846 relating to the economic statistics of the region that now forms the kingdom of 
Belgium. Bull. comm. roy. hist. cxxvi. 

R. Reinsma traces the fortunes of the ill-fated West-India Company, 1828-63. Has 
some bearing on the Wieringa-van Dillen controversy. Tijdschr. voor geschiedenis, 
Ixxiii. 

M. de Vroede in an article based on official sources argues that the ill-feeling 
between Limburg and the Dutch kingdom did not originate after 1839 but was largely 
determined by the development of opinion in Limburg during the events of 1830-9. 
Bijdr. voor geschiedenis der Ned. xv. 

Vicomte Terlinden publishes a number of important personal records of the Belgian 
revolt of 1830 which General Eenens collected some years later with a view to writing 
its history. Bull. comm. roy. hist. cxxv. 

M. A. Arnould discusses the relations between the United States and the newly 
founded kingdom of Belgium in 1830-2 and publishes two letters of Achille Murat 
relating to the subject. Ibid. 

R. Reinsma strings together extracts from the unpublished autobiography of P. P. 
Cornets de Groot concerning his role as general secretary to the East Indies government 
1837-41, under governor De Eerens and his successor Van Hogandorp. Vers. van de 
Alg. Verg. van het Hist. Gen. te Utrecht, 74. 

P. van Schilfgaarde prints with a short introduction nine letters relating to the 
controversy in 1866 between Thorbecke and his colonial minister Van de Putte. Ibid. 


Russia and Eastern Europe 


Z. R. Dittrich shows, on the basis of archaeological and literary evidence, that 
Iro-Scottish missionaries from Bavaria were active in Moravia at the turn of the eighth 
and ninth centuries. Slav. & E. Europ. Rev. 92. 

A. Stender-Petersen puts forward a new theory of the origins of the Russian State, 
rejecting the story of the Nestor chronicle but maintaining that an originally Swedish 
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Rus’ people joined with the relatively highly developed Slavs of the Dnieper valley to 
resist exploitation by the Turkish Khaganate on the Volga. (Valuable also for the 
critique both of the ‘ pro-Norman’ and the ‘ anti-Norman’ schools of thought.) 
Hist. Zeitschr. cxci. 

V. P. Shusharin minimizes the role of the Varangians in the foundation of the 
Russian state and argues that the name Rus is of Slavonic origin. He gives a thorough 
critical examination of recent Western literature on the subject. Vop. Ist., no. 8. Cf. 
also B. A. Rybakov’s discussion of these issues. Ibid. no. 9. 

A. D. Stokes contests the theories advanced by G. Vernadsky concerning the settle- 
ment by Slavs or Varangians of Tmutorakan in the Taman peninsula, and makes out a 
good case for the view that it was not settled until about 913-14. Slav. & E. Europ. 
Rev. 91. 

Kwartalnik Historyczny Ixvii, nr. 4, is devoted to problems connected with the 
origins of the Polish state, with special articles by W. Hensel, A. Gieysztor, H. 
Eowmiariski, J. Bardach, T. Lehr-Sptawinski, T. Manteuffel and G. Labuda. 

B. Migkiewicz. Useful critical article-review of the monograph of S. M. Zajaczkow- 
ski on the military service and liabilities of the peasants in medieval Poland. [Ade- 
quately fills an important gap in historical literature.] _Roczniki Historyczne, xxv. 

A. V. Artsykhovsky gives the latest results of the excavations at Novgorod. By 
1959 a total of 375 birch-bark documents had been discovered. Vop. Ist. no. 9. 

G. Labuda deals with efforts to achieve unification in Poland in 1138-46. Kwartal- 
nik Historyczny, lxvi. 

V. Prochazka examines the question of the oath in Slavonic law up to the fifteenth 
century. Emphasis upon certain pagan elements, which were later rationalized. 
Czasopismo Prawno-Historyczne, xii. 

J. Krzyzaniakowa, problems of Bohemian intellectual history in the fourteenth 
century. [A useful critical bibliography, specially valuable for recent publications.] 
Roczniki Historyczne, xxv. 

Ernst Werner offers a Marxist analysis of Taborite chiliasm. Comp. Stud. Soc. and 
Hist. ii. 

J. Wtodarczyk discusses the dietines of Heczyca to the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. First mention of an assembly of all the nobility in 1418-19. The dietine 
had complete legislative autonomy because the province was not covered by the statutes 
for Wielopolska and Matopolska of Kazimierz the Great. Czasopisma Prawno- 
Historyczne, xii. 

M. A. Ilyin describes the churches of Zvenigorod near Moscow in the early fifteenth 
century, with particular reference to the icons painted by Andrey Rubiev, whom he 
hails for the patriotic and humanitarian note evident in his work. Vop. Ist., no. 12. 

Jerzy Senkowski edits the treasury book of Januz II, prince of Mazowsze, with 
entries for the years 1477-90. Kwartalnik Historii Kultury Materialnej, vii. 

M. Malowist discusses the relationship of trade and agrarian social organization in 
(non-Scandinavian) Baltic regions from the fifteenth to the seventeenth centuries. 
Econ. Hist. Rev. xii. 

S. Grodziski considers rural judicial registers in Poland. The registers are found 
mainly in Matopolska, especially in villages founded under German law, in many 
instances German being the language used at the beginning. Czasopismo Prawno- 
Historyczne, xii. 

J. L. I. Fennell investigates the difficult problems raised by the dynastic crisis in 
Muscovite Russia during the last years of Ivan III’s reign, challenging the accepted 
view that Helen and Dmitri’s party represented boyar interests. Slav. & E. Europ. 
Rev. 92. 

I. M. Sklyar gives a very full picture of the social background to the campaign of 
the first False Dmitri in 1605. Vop. Ist., no. 6. 

J. L. H. Keep examines the policies and achievements of Patriarch Filaret, effective 
tuler of Russia from 1619 to 1633. He consolidated the power of the autocracy by 
measures of administrative centralization and by manoeuvring between rival pressure 
groups; on the whole, however, his economic policies were unsuccessful and his 
social policies favoured the boyars. Slav. & E. Europ. Rev. 91. 

A. Klima discusses English investment and English merchants in Bohemia, par- 
ticularly in textile manufacture, c. 1660-1781. Econ. Hist. Rev. xii. 

M. S. Anderson assesses the importance of British influences on intellectual life 
in eighteenth-century Russia. Though much less important than influences from 
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Germany and France, they were far from negligible, especially after 1789. Slav. & E. 
Europ. Rev. 92. 

M. V. Netchkina surveys Soviet historical research on social reform prior to 1861. 
Rev. hist. ccxxiv. 

R. W. Wotoszyriski (using the papers of the Austrian mining expert, Baron Harrsch) 
discusses the development of mining in Poland under Stanislaw August Poniatowski. 
Kwartalnik Historii Kultury Materialnej, vii. 

E. Rostworowski discusses thé curiously obscure Manifesto of Torczyn (1767); 
he considers the author to have been of peasant origin, though with some pretensions 
to education. Considers that there is no doubt of the document’s authenticity 
Kwartalnik Historyczny, lxvii. 

N. Gorodetzky discusses the career of Princess Zinaida Volkonsky (1790-1862), a 
convert to Catholicism who forsook her St. Petersburg salon and devoted herself to 
social welfare work in Rome; she was also famous as a writer and singer. Slav. & E. 
Europ. Rev. 92. 

P. S. Squire throws light on the circumstances attending the establishment of the 
Third Department for political surveillance by Tsar Nicholas I in 1826. Ibid. 91. 

I. E. Shalashilin points to state ownership of irrigation canals as a factor accounting 
for the slow rate of development in the Central Asian khanates prior to their absorption 
into the Russian Empire. Vop. Ist., no. 9. 

Michael Sokolnicki contributes an unpretentious biographical appreciation of the 
Polish poet and patriot, Adam Mickiewicz, who died in Istanbul in 1855. (In French.) 
TTK Belleten, xxiv. 

Jiti Kofalka traces the (predominantly flimsy) connections between the left in 
Czechoslovakia and in Germany from the middle of the nineteenth century onwards. 
Ceskoslovensky éasopis historicky, viii. 

Jaroslav Pur$ devotes a long article to describing the growth of the industrial 
revolution in Bohemia-Moravia in the nineteenth century. Despite the usual idealogical 
obeisances, most valuable for its wealth of statistical detail and notes on secondary 
sources. (In English.) Historica, II. 

James H. Billington accounts for the importance of Comte to the Russian infel- 
ligentsiaand especially Mikhailovskiiin the eighteen-sixties and later. Ann. Hist. Rev. Ixv. 

A. Szczypiorski considers the social structure of Warsaw in the years 1864-82. 
Contains excellent statistics. The writer shows that there was a transformation in the 
social structure of Warsaw during these years under the influence of industrialization. 
Kwartalnik Historii Kultury Materialnej, viii. 

Anna Zarnowska considers the extent and influence of the Polish Socialist Party 
(PPS) on the eve of the 1905 revolution. Police supervision prevented the creation 
of a mass party, for which reason only party cells could exist. The social composition 
of the party was very varied. Kwartalnik Historyczny, xvii. 

I. V. Bestuzhev examines the attitude of Russian public opinion to the alignment 
with France and Great Britain between 1906 and 1910. All points of view are con- 
sidered, but some confusion results from unwillingness to accept the straight-forward 
term ‘ nationalist ’'in relation to certain right-wing groups. Vop. Ist., no. 6. 

Jurij Kitizek attempts to prove that all the Czech ‘ bourgeois’ political groups at 
the beginning of the first World War were concerned only with their class interests. 
The touch of salt that makes the coffee taste better by contrast. Ceskoslovensky 
éasopis historick ¥, vii. 

Thomas Riha studies the role of Miliukov as leader of the Progressive Bloc in the 
Duma of 1915. Jour. Mod. Hist. xxxii. 

Marc Ferro constructs a detailed chronology of events in Petrograd 27-28 February 
1917 [12-13 March] when the Soviet was evolved and shows that it at first collaborated 
with the Duma and that in these days the Bolsheviks were pursuing a policy in which 
the Soviet had no place. Rev. hist. ccxxiii. 

J. J. Zatko examines the Russian Provisional Government’s policy towards the 
Roman Catholic Church. It removed the disabilities to which it had previously been 
subject and attempted to bring about a statesmanlike settlement of a difficult question. 
Slav. & E. Europ. Rev. 91. 

George F. Kennan demonstrates the distortions in S. F. Naida’s account of the 
American contacts with the Soviet Union 1917-20 as an example of the discouraging 
abandonment by Russian historians of the rules of historical evidence. Am. Hist. 
Rev. lxv. 
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B. O. Kashkayev gives details of Bolshevik activities in Daghestan during the years 
of revolution and civil war. Vop. Ist., no. 1. 

A. F. Khavin gives a useful general survey of the industrialization of Soviet Asia. 
Ibid. no. 5. 

G. G. Alakhverdov supplies some interesting details on the morale of Allied troops 
in the Archangel expedition of 1918-9. Ibid. no. 7. 

Véra Olivova uses Czechoslovak diplomatic documents, many hitherto unpublished, 
to illuminate the successful Czechoslovak stand against a Habsburg restoration in 
Hungary in 1921. Marxist interpretation not proven, but diplomatic history useful. 
Ceskoslovensky éasopis historicky, vii. 

S. N. Ikonnikov breaks the silence in Soviet historiography on Lenin’s endeavours 
to reorganize the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspectorate in 1922-3, although he naturally 
enough skirts gingerly the political implications of this affair. Vop. Ist., no. 2. 

Vaclav Krél describes the long-term aims and the actual achievements of Germaniza- 
tion in Bohemia-Moravia in the years 1939-45. Overstates his conclusions, but quotes 
some valuable documents and statistics. (In English.) Historica, ii. 

Jizi Dolezal attempts to pin the tardy development of a partisan movement in 
Bohemia-Moravia in the second World War mainly on the ‘ bourgeois’ government 
in exile in London, but at the same time extols its communist-inspired virtues against 
those of the ‘ bourgeois ’-inspired underground movement. Unwitting evidence of 
how the communists exploited the war for their own ends. Ceskoslovensky éasopis 
historicky, viii. 

Cestmir Amort gives chapter and verse on Soviet help to Czechoslovakia in period 
1939-45. Full of sins of omission and commission, but has some use for references to 
documents. Ibid. viii. 

V. B. Telpukhovsky gives details of structural and geographical changes among 
Russian workers during World War II; and G. A. Kumanev examines the same problem 
with regard to one particular group, viz. railway employees. Vop. Ist., no. 6. 


Scandinavia 


W. S. Unger draws conclusions from the accounts of the sound dues about trade 
with the Baltic, 1660-1783. Econ. Hist. Rev. xiii. 

H. D. Schepelern makes some brief but pointed criticisms of the view that Tordensk- 
jold was the victim of aconspiracy. Sceptical of C. P. Rothe’s account of the fatal duel. 
Historisk Tidsskrift, 6. 

Holger Hjelholt in a long and important article gives a clear account, with particular 
reference to the influence exercised by foreign powers, of the formation of the joint 
government for the Danish Duchies in 1848. Historisk Tidsskrift, 6. 


South Eastern Europe and Hungary 


S. P. Kyriakides argues that the northern boundaries of Hellenism in the seventh 
and eighth centuries included the cities of Serdica, Scupi, Stobi and Castoria, in opposi- 
tion to the views recently published by G. Ostrogorsky. Balkan Studies, i. 

D. Hemmerdinger-Iliadou describes an unedited twelfth-century manuscript of an 
Encomium of Saint Demetrius attributed to John, Archbishop of Thessalonica, who 
lived in the seventh century, and compares it with a published Slav version from 
Novgorod. Ibid. 

O. Hageneder analyses Innocent III’s letter of 1198 to the Hungarian Duke Andrew 
of Dalmatia (Br. I 10) and relates it to other texts in which excommunication is linked 
with a threatened loss of princely authority and other secular rights. Romische Hist. 
Mitt. ii. 

[. Hakki Uzungarsili publishes five new documents discovered in the Topkapi 
Archives concerning th exile-captivity in Europe of Sultan Cem, the son of Mehmed II 
and pretender to the Ottoman throne: reports of embassies to Lorenzo de Medici, 
the Knights of Rhodes and the pope, a letter from Cem to Bayezid II, and a safe-conduct 
granted by Charles VIII of France to the Turkish ambassador. (In Turkish.) TTK 
Belleten, xxiv. 

Halil Inalcik publishes forty documents from the Bursa ser‘iye sicill defteri iilustrating 
the active textile trade of that city with Europe and Asia towards the end of the fifteenth 
century. (In Turkish.) - Ibid. 
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A. Cornaro publishes and discusses a letter from Cardinal-Bishop Berhnhard of Cles 
to Ferdinand I describing a visit to Charles V’s court in 1536 in connection with Ferdi- 
nand’s claims to the Hungarian throne. Rémische Hist. Mitt. ii. 

Ismail Hakki Uzun@arsili publishes from the Topkapi archives a document detailing 
the gifts which were sent by Sultan Siileyman to Shah Tahmasp during the negotiations 
for the surrender of the refugee Ottoman prince, Sehzade Bayezid, in 1560. (In 
Turkish). TTK Belleten, xxiv. 

C. d’Eszlary examines critically the ‘ catechisms ’ of the two little-known Hungarian 
Jacobin societies of 1795. Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp. vii. 

L. Valiani reviews recently published Hungarian works and records concerning 
the period 1849 to 1860. Riv. stor. ital. Lxxii. 

E. D. Tappe recalls the impressions of Romanian life gained by two English 
journalists who visited the country in the eighteen-sixties and eighteen-seventies, 
Slav. & E. Europ. Rev. 92. 

Yu. A. Pisarev gives details of agrarian relations and peasant discontent in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina prior to the outbreak of World WarI. Novaya i noveyshaya istoriya, 
no. 6. 

Hikmat Bayur piously publishes three personal letters of Mustaf Kaemal to a medical 
friend, more interesting as cult objects than historical documents. (In Turkish). 
TTK Belleten, xxiv. 

G. G. Arnakis discusses the history of Turanism in Turkey and its relation to the 
Young Turk movement and to secularism from the close of the nineteenth century 
up to 1945. Balkan Studies, i. 

S. G. Xydis describes Soviet attempts in 1945 to have the Montreux Convention 
on the Straits rescinded and gives a detailed account of the negotiations between 
Turkey and the Great Powers which ensued. Ibid. 


Spain and Portugal 


R. Crozet describes examples of Romanesque architecture at Tudela in Navarre. 
Cahiers de civ. médiévale, iii. 

Antonio Pons describes, in an article in two parts, from original sources the situation 
of the Jews in Majorca in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, with particular 
reference to their property privileges. He includes a study of the plans of Ramon Llull 
to convert the Jews, and gives an account of their activities as merchants and bankers 
as well as of their social, religious and intellectual life. Hispania, xx. 

Juan Torres Fontes investigates a little-known medieval institution, the judge 
between Moors and Christians, in the borderland between Granada and Castile. From 
documents in the Municipal Archives of Murcia he studies the origin and development 
of the institution in the kingdom of Murcia in the fourteenth and early fifteenth 
centuries. Ibid. 

Eloy Benito Ruano examines relations between Spain and the papacy under Calixtus 
III and Pius II with regard to comparative interest in crusade against the Turk and the 
Reconquest of Granada. He publishes an appendix of documents from the Archives 
of the Vatican and of Murcia. Ibid. 

Ladislas Reitzer surveys the economy of Castile in the sixteenth century and concludes 
that this, in spite of failure to throw off medieval shackles, was a period of genuine 
though modest prosperity and progress. Jour. Mod. Hist. xxxii. 

Charles Gibson, in his examination of the Aztec aristocracy of colonial Mexico, 
throws light on several problems of Spanish rule. Comp. Stud. Soc. and Hist. ii. 

C. R. Boxer describes the organization of the Carreira da India, 1650-1750—in many 
Ways an improvement on its unhappy history during the previous seventy years. 
Marinet’s Mirror, xlvi. 

A. D. Francis gives a careful account of John Methuen’s negotiations for the Anglo- 
Portuguese treaties of 1703. Hist. Journ. 3. 

Luis Sierra, S. J., examines the attempt of the Spanish government during the 
administration of Godoy, 1796-8, to gain from the papacy the right for Spanish bishops 
to dispense impediments in matrimonial cases, an issue which involved papal jurisdiction 
and revenue in Spain. Hispania, xx. 

Olga Pantaledo describes the commercial transformation of the Portuguese empire 
between 1808 and 1821 when the royal court resided in Brazil. Revista de Histéria, xi. 
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